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PART  ONE  - VOCABULARY  SKILLS 
A.  Using  the  Dictionary  and  Thesaurus 

You  are  probably  already  familiar  with  a dictionary.  In  many  lessons  you  will  need 
a dictionary  to  assist  you  with  your  vocabulary  assignments.  You  should  also  form 
a habit  of  using  your  dictionary  to  look  up  the  meanings  of  words.  This  is  a reference 
book  which  is  very  useful.  It  can  be  the  source  of  a great  deal  of  information. 


1.  Finding  Words 

Knowing  how  a dictionary  is  arranged  can  help  you  make  better  use  of  this  reference 
book.  A dictionary  lists  words  in  alphabetical  order.  Even  though  you  know  the 
alphabet,  you  can  spend  a lot  of  time  trying  to  find  a word.  A large  dictionary  has 
many  pages.  You  could  waste  time  turning  them  to  find  a word.  There  is  a way  to 
avoid  this  by  using  guide  words. 

Guide  words  are  printed  in  heavy  black  letters  over  each  column  in  the  dictionary. 
The  guide  word,  wife,  over  the  first  column  gives  the  first  entry  word  which  appears 
on  that  page.  The  guide  word,  will-o'-the-wisp,  over  the  second  column  gives  the  last 
entry  word  appearing  on  the  page.  Note  the  guide  words  and  entry  words  in  the 
following  sample  of  a page  from  the  Thorndike  Century  Junior  Dictionary. 


wife 


will-o’-the-wisp 


wife  (wif),  married  woman,  n.,  pi.  wives 
(wivz).  1. 

wifely  of  a wife;  like  a wife;  suit- 

able for  a wife.  adj. 
wig  (wig),  covering  of  hair 
for  the  head.  Dolls  have 
wigs.  The  bald  man  wore  a 
wig.  n.  5. 


wildcat  (wlld-'kat''-), 

1.  a wild  animal  like 
a common  cat,  but 
larger.  A lynx  is 
one  kind  of  wildcat. 

2.  wild;  reckless;  not 
safe.  adj.  13. 

wilderness  (wil^dar- 
nis),  w'ild  place;  re- 
gion with  no  people 
living  in  it.  n.  3. 

wildfire  (wild^'flr^),  fire  hard  to  put  out, 
formerly  used  in  warfare.  Like  wildfire 
means  very  rapidly.  The  news  spread  like 
wildfire,  n.  13. 


Lynx 

(about  3 ft.  long, 
including  the  tail) 


wild  fowl,  birds  ordinarily  hunted,  such  as 
wild  ducks  or  geese,  partridges,  quail,  and 
pheasants. 

wile  (wll),  1.  a trick  to  deceive;  cunning 
way.  The  serpent  by  his  wiles  persuaded 
Eve  to  eat  the  apple.  2.  coax;  lure;  entice. 
The  sunshine  wiled  me  from  my  work. 

3.  Wile  away  means  pass  (time,  etc.) 
pleasantly,  n.,  v.  8. 

Williams  (wil-'yomz),  Roger  (1604P-1683), 
English  clergyman  who  founded  Rhode 
Island,  n. 

willing  (wiKing),  1.  ready;  consenting.  He 
is  willing  to  wait.  2.  cheerfully  ready;  as, 
willing  obedience,  adj.  2. 

willingly  (wiKingli),  readily;  gladly,  adv. 

willingness  (willing nis),  being  willing; 
readiness,  n.  12. 

will-o’-the-wisp  (wiKoTHo  wisp^),  1.  a mov- 
ing light  appearing  at  night  over  marshy 
places.  2.  thing  that  deceives  or  misleads. 
Any  scheme  to  get  rich  quickly  is  likely  to 
be  a will-o’-the-wisp.  n.  19. 


The  guide  words  wife  and  will-o'-the-wisp  show  that  on  this  page  of  the  dictionary 
you  will  find  these  two  words  as  well  as  all  the  words  which  fall  between  them  in 
alphabetical  order.  Page  numbers  are  not  important  in  a dictionary  because  the  guide 
words  alone  tell  you  whether  the  word  you  are  looking  for  is  on  that  page. 
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2.  Pronunciation 

A dictionary  can  tell  you  how  to  pronounce  words.  Every  dictionary  has  a 
pronunciation  key.  This  key  uses  symbols  to  show  how  the  letters  in  a word  are 
pronounced.  Remember  that  these  are  symbols,  not  just  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Here, 
for  example  is  the  key  from  the  Thorndike-Barnhart  Dictionary: 


a 

hat,  cap 

j 

jam,  enjoy 

u 

cup,  butter 

a 

age,  face 

k 

kind,  seek 

ii 

full,  put 

a 

care,  air 

1 

land,  coal 

u 

rule,  move 

a 

father,  far 

m 

me,  am 

u 

use,  music 

n 

no,  in 

ng 

long,  bring 

b 

bad,  rob 

ch 

child,  much 

V 

very,  save 

d 

did,  red 

0 

hot,  rock 

w 

will,  woman 

o 

open,  go 

y 

young,  yet 

6 

order,  all 

z 

zero,  breeze 

e 

let,  best 

oi 

oil,  voice 

zh 

measure,  seizure 

e 

equal,  see 

ou 

house,  out 

er 

term,  learn 

P 

paper,  cup 

f 

fat,  if 

r 

run,  try 

3 represents: 

g 

go,  bag 

s 

say,  yes 

a in  about 

h 

he,  how 

sh 

she,  rush 

e taken 

t 

tell  it 

i in  April 

i 

it,  pin 

th 

thin,  both 

o in  lemon 

1 

ice,  five 

TH 

then,  smooth 

u in  circus 

The  word  is  also  divided  into  syllables  and  an  accent  mark  (')  shows  which  syllable 
is  stressed  more  strongly  than  the  others. 

When  you  look  at  the  pronunciation  of  a word  in  the  dictionary,  go  through  the 
word  syllable  by  syllable,  sound  by  sound.  Do  not  overlook  anything.  For  example, 
the  word  hesitate  has  this  pronunication:  (hez'  e tatj.  Say  hesitate,  with  the  sound  of: 


h 

as 

in 

how, 

e 

as 

in 

let, 

z 

as 

in 

zero. 

e 

as 

in 

let. 

t 

as 

in 

tell 

a 

as 

in 

face  and 

t 

as 

in 

tell. 

The  first  syllable  of  hesitate  is  stressed  and  is  therefore  said  with  more  force  than 
the  unstressed  second  syllable.  The  first  syllable  has  a primary  stress.  The  third 
syllable  has  a lesser  or  secondary  stress. 
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3.  Word  Meanings 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  using  a dictionary  is  to  find  the  meaning 
of  a word.  A word  can  have  several  meanings.  You  should  read  every  meaning  given 
for  the  word.  Choose  the  meaning  which  fits  best  into  the  particular  context. 

Sometimes  you  do  not  need  a dictionary  to  find  the  meaning.  The  sentence  in  which 
the  word  is  contained,  the  context,  sometimes  helps  you  realize  the  meaning.  This 
helps  you  in  your  reading.  When  you  can  easily  find  word  meanings  from  context, 
you  are  spared  the  delay  of  looking  up  words  in  the  dictionary.  Look  at  the  sentence 
below: 


He  is  a pugnacious  fellow,  attacking  anyone  the  first  chance  he  gets. 

The  word  pugnacious  is  easily  understood  from  the  context  as  meaning  "looking 
for  a fight" 


4.  The  Parts  of  a Dictionary  Entry 


Study  the  dictionary  entry  below.  The  numbered  parts  of  the  entry  are  explained 
following  the  example. 


-Cfme^CJfniD 

from  impurit 


composition 


r< 


JME  fin,  fr.  OF,  fr.  L finis,  n.,  end,  limitj)  (1)  a.  free 
a^metal:  having  a stated  proportion  of  pure  metal  in  the 
{2)^^^^veTY  thin  in  guage  or  texture  < thread  > 2 not  coarse 

print  > 4 KEEN  < a knife  with  a 


sand  ^3  very  small  < 


edge  > b.  physically  trained  or  hardened  close  to  the  limit  of  efficiency  — used  of 
an  athlete  or  animal  . . .mnene^  syn.  ^cellei^  ant.^pborjX£9^i^ 


9- 

10- 


1.  This  is  the  entry  word  and  gives  the  spelling  of  the  word,  (fine) 

2.  A phonetic  spelling  of  the  entry  word  may  be  given.  (A  pronunciation  key  will 
be  found  in  the  dictionary.  You  should  check  how  different  symbols  are  related 
to  sound.) 

3.  The  part  of  speech  is  given,  (adj.) 

4.  Other  forms  of  the  entry  word  may  be  given,  (finer;  finest) 

5.  The  etymology  or  origin  of  the  word  may  be  given.  The  languages  that  the  word 
originally  came  from  may  be  given.  (For  example:  ME  = Middle  English, 
OF  = Old  French,  L = Latin)  The  original  word  may  be  given.  (For  example: 
fin,  finis.)  As  well  the  part  of  speech  and  meaning  of  the  original  word  may  be 
given  [n  = noun,  end,  limit). 
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6.  A citation  might  be  given  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  context.  Citations 
sometimes  are  in  angle  brackets.  (<fine  sand>;  <fine  print >) 

7.  Cross-references,  or  words  related  in  meaning  to  the  entry  word  may  be  given. 
(These  words  can  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  to  compare  meanings.) 

8.  Other  words  derived  from  the  entry  word  may  be  given.  (Sometimes  if  the  word 
you  are  looking  for  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  the  dictionary,  it  may  appear  under 
an  entry  word  similar  in  form.  For  example,  wideness,  would  probably  appear 
under  wide.) 

9.  Synonyms,  words  that  have  a similar  meaning,  are  given  after  the  abbreviation 
syn. 

10.  Antonyms,  words  that  have  an  opposite  meaning,  are  given  after  the  abbreviation 
ant. 


Dictionaries  are  useful  tools  in  helping  us  better  understand  our  language.  Students 
and  professional  writers  alike  will  need  to  use  the  dictionary  often  to  check  the 
meanings,  spellings,  pronunciations,  and  usages  of  the  words  they  encounter  every 
day. 


5.  Choosing  a Good  Dictionary 

Be  sure  to  choose  a dictionary  which  gives  the  information  you  need.  Try 
to  find  one  which  has  the  following: 

— word  origins  (Greek,  French,  Latin,  African) 

— syllable  division  (where  would  you  divide  the  word  at  the  end  of  a line  of 
writing) 

— synonyms  (words  with  the  same  or  similar  meaning) 

— antonym  (a  word  with  the  opposite  meaning) 

— spellings  ("ing"  endings,  for  example) 

— comparison  form  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  (wide,  wider,  widest;  pretty, 
prettier,  prettiest) 


Lexicographers  (dictionary  makers)  now  rely  heavily  on  computers  to  store 
information  and  to  collect  the  meanings  of  new  words  for  future  dictionaries. 
As  our  language  is  constantly  changing,  the  need  for  modern  dictionaries  will 
always  be  there. 
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6.  Dictionary  Summary 


The  following  information  sums  up  what  you  have  learned  about  the  dictionary. 


1.  Spaces  or  dots  show  the  division  of- 
the  word  into  syllables. 

2.  The  pronunciation  is  given  in — 
parentheses  after  the  word. 


3.  The  dictionary  usually  shows  other 
forms  of  the  word  and  the  parts  of 
speech  for  each  form. 

4.  When  a word  has  more  than  one 
pronunciation,  separate  entries  are 
sometimes  given,  or  the  two 
pronunciations  are  shown  in 
parentheses. 

5.  If  more  than  one  spelling  is  correct, 
the  dictionary  usually  shows  both. 


^ous  (hid^as), 


hid  e’ous  (hid'  eas),  very  ugly;  frightful; 
horrible:  a hideous  monster,  adj. 

- hid'  e ous  - ly,  adv. 

- hid'  -e  ous  ness,  n\ 




to  ma  to  (tama  to)  (tama  to) 


col  or  or  col  our 


6.  The  dictionary  may  show 
homographs  with  two  entries 
Homographs  are  words  which  are 
spelled  the  same  but  have  different 
meanings  and  a different  origin,  as 
brook  the  noun  and  brook  the  verb. 
Words  of  this  sort  are  printed  and 
defined  separately  as  you  see  in  the 
example  at  the  right. 

7.  Usually  several  meanings  are  given 
for  each  word.  The  meaning  may  be- 
numbered  if  there  is  more  than  one 
meaning  for  a part  of  speech. 

8.  The  etymology  or  origin  of  the  word 
may  be  given. 


-spoke^  (spok)  1.  pt.  of  speak. 
2.  Archaic  a p.p.  of  speak  v. 

•spoke^  (spok)  1.  one  of  the  bars  running 
from  the  centre  of  a wheel  to  the  rim. 
See  felloe  for  picture.  2.  A rung  of  a 
ladder,  n. 


7.  How  to  use  a Thesaurus 

In  1852,  Peter  Mark  Roget,  an  English  doctor,  published  the  first  thesaurus.  It  was 
an  immediate  success.  That  little  book  had  a very  long  title  ~ Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Fortunately,  this  title  has  been  shortened  to  just 
Thesaurus. 

The  thesaurus  is  a reference  book  which  many  people  find  a great  help  in  preparing 
their  written  communications. 
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Read  the  following  paragraph: 

Betty  got  the  spade  for  her  father.  Then  she  got  the  hoe  and  the  rake.  She  got  the  seeds 
from  the  house.  Betty  and  her  dad  got  their  neighbor  to  help  them  with  their  garden.  They 
got  the  garden  planted  by  evening.  That  night  they  got  some  rain  to  help  the  garden  grow. 

If  your  paragraphs  sound  like  this  because  the  same  words  are  used  over  and  over, 
consider  using  a thesaurus  to  find  different  words  with  similar  meanings  to  give  your 
writing  more  life.  A thesaurus  is  a dictionary  of  synonyms;  thus  finding  different 
words  should  be  fairly  simple.  Note  how  the  sample  paragraph  has  been  improved 
with  the  addition  of  a few  different  words: 

Betty  brought  the  spade  for  her  father,  then  returned  for  the  hoe  and  the  rake.  She  brought 
the  seeds  from  the  house,  and  she  and  her  father  convinced  their  neighbor  to  help  them 
with  their  garden.  By  evening  they  had  succeeded  in  planting  the  entire  garden.  That  night 
a gentle  rain  fell  and  helped  the  garden  grow. 


The  thesaurus  groups  words  according  to  their  ideas  rather  than  listing  them  as 
dictionaries  do,  according  to  the  alphabet.  This  is  the  basis  for  its  remarkable 
usefulness. 

Good  writing  depends  on  using  the  exact  word.  Often,  writers  grope  for  the  exact 
word  to  fit  the  idea  they  have  in  mind.  A thesaurus  helps  to  solve  this  problem.  With 
a thesaurus  you  can  find  the  word  or  phrase  that  best  suits  the  idea. 

B.  Spelling:  Rules  and  Hints 

1.  The  Importance  of  Spelling 

An  important  aid  to  written  communication  is  spelling.  If  you  misspell  words,  your 
readers  might  not  understand  you.  If  you  are  having  some  difficulty  with  spelling, 
do  not  be  discouraged.  Spelling  can  be  mastered.  First  you  must  convince  yourself 
that  correct  spelling  is  desirable.  Then  you  must  find  your  difficulty,  seek  a remedy 
and  apply  it.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  trying  until  correct  study  habits  are 
formed. 

2.  How  to  Study  Spelling 

Here  are  a few  suggestions  for  the  study  of  troublesome  words: 

• Look  at  the  word  closely  from  left  to  right. 

• Say  each  word  carefully,  pronouncing  each  syllable  distinctly. 

• Think  about  the  word.  How  many  syllables  are  there?  Does  it  have  a prefix 
or  a suffix?  Has  it  a root  word? 

• Write  the  word.  Check  it.  If  it  is  wrong,  start  again  with  step  one  until  you 
can  spell  it  correctly. 


Spelling  rules  often  use  the  words  vowels,  consonants,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
You  should  know  these  terms. 
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3.  Vowels 


4.  Affixes 


5.  Prefixes 


The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u (and  sometimes  y).  T is  a vowel  in  the  word  type  and 
when  it  is  used  at  the  end  of  a word,  as  in  quickly.  In  words  like  yacht,  yes,  yak,  Y 
is  a consonant.  Any  letter  which  is  not  a vowel  is  a consonant. 

A vowel  may  be  sounded  long  or  short.  A vowel  is  said  to  be  long  when  it  is  given 
its  own  name  within  the  word.  This  is  indicated  by  a straight  horizontal  line  above 
the  vowel: 


bake  seek  pine  note  mute 

A vowel  is  said  to  be  short  when  it  takes  the  sound  given  in  the  following  words. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  symbol  above  the  vowel: 

cat  j^t  tin  hot  buck 

A vowel  may  also  be  silent.  This  means  it  is  not  sounded.  The  most  frequent  silent 
vowel  is  the  e at  the  end  of  a word: 

baM  pini  coki.  cuti.  biki. 


New  words  can  be  built  up  from  root  words  by  using  affixes.  An  affix  is  something 
which  is  added  to  a root  or  a word.  An  affix  may  be  added  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  a word  or  root.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

trans  + port  + ation  = transportation 

im  + poss  + ibie  = impossible 

In  each  of  the  above  examples,  a prefix  was  added  at  the  beginning,  and  a suffix 
was  added  at  the  end  of  a root  to  form  a word. 


An  affix  which  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  is  called  a prefix. A prefix  is  a 
group  of  letters  fastened  to  the  front 
of  a root  or  root  stem. 

pre  (before)  + fixus  (to  fasten)  = prefix 

A tremendous  number  of  words  begin 
with  prefixes.  In  each  of  the  following 
examples,  the  prefix  is  in  bold: 

decay,  interfere,  construction 


The  addition  of  different  prefixes  can  alter  the  meaning  of  the  root  word,  as  in 
the  following  examples: 


sure 


unsure 


increase  — decrease 


bicycle  — tricycle 
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The  chart  below  contains  a number  of  commonly  used  prefixes. 


Prefix 

Meaning 

Example 

ad,  af,  ag,  at 

to,  toward 

adventure,  attend 

anti 

against 

antibody 

bi 

two 

bicycle 

com,  con 

with,  together 

communicate,  contain 

contra,  counter 

against 

contraband,  counteract 

de,  dis 

down,  not 

decrease,  decline,  disagree 

ex 

out  of 

exclaim,  except 

in 

in,  into 

increase,  insure 

in,  im,  il,  ir 

not 

insane,  impossible,  illegible,  irresponsible 

6.  Suffixes 


You  learned  that  a prefix  was  an  affix  attached 
at  the  front  of  a word.  Now  look  at  another  type 
of  affix  - the  suffix. 

A suffix  is  an  affix  attached  to  the  end  of  a root 
or  root  word. 

Suffixes,  like  prefixes,  can  add  to  or  alter  the 
meaning  of  a word. 


Many  suffixes  are  used  in  English.  The  following  charts  give  some  of  the  more 
common  ones. 
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NOUN  FORMING 


Suffix 

Meaning 

Example 

-er 

worker 

-or 

actor 

-ian 

musician 

-ant 

-ent 

one  who 

attendant 

superintendent 

-eer 

mountaineer 

-ess 

actress 

-ist 

artist 

-age 

courage 

-ance 

attendance 

-ence 

independence 

-ation 

hesitation 

-dom 

kingdom 

-hood 

-ism 

state  of  being  or  condition 

falsehood 

socialism 

-ment 

statement 

-ness 

loveliness 

-ship 

friendship 

-ity 

acidity 

-ry 

rivalry 

-ance 

the  act  of 

performance 

-ion 

construction 

ADJECTIVE  FORMING 


Suffix 

Meaning 

Example 

-ive 

-ish 

-ic 

-al 

-ary 

-ous 

-ly 

possessing,  having  the  quality  of 

descriptive 

selfish 

chronic 

musical 

imaginary 

courageous 

lovely 

-less 

without 

friendless 

-ful 

full  of 

hopeful 

-like 

like 

childlike 

-ward 

towards 

westward 
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Adding  Suffixes 

You  learned  that  a suffix  is  an  affix  added  at  the  end  of  a root  or  a root  stem. 
Sometimes  when  you  add  a suffix,  you  may  have  to  modify  the  spelling. 

a.  When  the  Root  Word  Ends  in  "e" 

Words  that  end  in  e may  give  you  some  difficulty.  Here  are  a few  simple  rules 
which  will  tell  you  when  to  drop  the  final  e and  when  to  retain  it. 

Rule  1:  Drop  the  “e”  before  adding  a suffix  that  begins  with  a vowel: 

imagine  - imaginable  note  - notable  excite  - excitable 

Here  is  a list  of  some  suffixes  which  begin  with  a vowel: 

-able  -ary  -ence  -ery  -ibie  -ize 

-ance  -ed  -er  -est  -ing  -ous 

Rule  2:  Retain  the  “e”  before  a suffix  that  begins  with  a consonant: 

amaze  — amazement  sincere  — sincerely  excite  — excitement 


Here  are  some  suffixes  which  begin  with  consonants: 


-ful  -less 

-ly  -ment  -ness 

-ty 

Retain  the  “e”  if  the  word  ends  with  “ce”  or  “ge”,  except  when  adding 
“ed”  or“ing”: 

service 

- serviceable  - servicing 

change 

- changeable  - changing 

notice 

- noticeable  - noticing 

Rule  4:  Retain  the  “e"  if  a vowel  comes  just  before  the  final  “e”,  except  when 
adding  “ed”: 


canoe  - 

canoeing  - 

canoed 

dye 

dyeing 

dyed 

free 

freeing 

freed 

b.  When  the  Root  Word  Ends  With  a 

Consonant 

The  following  spelling  rules  will  help  you  remember  when  to  double  and  when 
not  to  double  the  final  consonant  when  you  add  a suffix  to  a word. 

Rule  1 : Double  the  final  consonant  when  the  word  ends  in  just  one  consonant: 

admit  (1  end  consonant)  admitting 
invert  (2  end  consonants)  inverting 
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Rule  2:  Double  the  final  consonant  if  there  is  only  one  vowel  before  the  final 
consonant: 

regret  (1  vowel)  regretted 
defeat  (2  vowels)  defeated 

Rule  3:  Double  the  final  consonant  if  it  is  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  that  is 
accented: 

begin  (be  gin')  beginning 
profit  (prof'  it)  profiting 

Rule  4:  Double  the  final  consonant  only  when  the  suffix  to  be  added  begins 
with  a vowel: 

regret  (add  suffix  -ing)  regretting 
regret  (add  suffix  -ful]  regretful 

Rule  5:  Double  the  final  consonant  if  the  accent  does  not  shift  when  the  suffix 
is  added: 

occur  (oc  cur')  occurrence  (oc  cur'  rence) 


7.  Dividing  Words  Into  Syllables 

Dividing  words  into  syllables  can  be  a great  aid  to  correct  spelling. 

Look  at  the  word  imperfectly.  If  you 
remove  the  prefix,  im,  and  the  suffix,  -ly, 
you  are  left  with  the  root  word,  perfect. 

Clear  pronunciation  of  a word  helps  in 
the  spelling  of  it.  Words  are  made  up  of 
one  or  more  syllables,  each  containing  a 
sounded  vowel.  If  each  syllable  is  clearly 
spoken,  even  to  the  point  of  exaggeration, 
the  spelling  of  it  will  be  easier.  As  an 
example,  look  at  the  word  Canadian. 
Divided  into  syllables  it  appears  like  this: 

Catnaldilan. 

If  the  word  is  sounded  out  by  syllables, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  writing 
Canadain. 
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There  are  several  basic  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables. 


Rule  1:  Count  the  number  of  pronounced  vowels.  There  will  be  one  syllable 
for  each  vowel  that  is  pronounced: 

tractor  - 2 sounded  vowels  - 2 syllables  - trac/tor 

seldom  - 2 sounded  vowels  - 2 syllables  - sel/dom 

manager  - 3 sounded  vowels  - 3 syllables  - man/a/ger 

pressure  - 2 sounded  vowels  - 2 syllables  - pres/sure 


Rule  2:  Divide  the  word  after  a prefix  or  before  a suffix. 


Prefixes 

decide  - de/cide 
resort  - re/sort 
unfit  - un/fit 
overrate  - over/rate 


Suffixes 

hunting  - hunt/ing 
coldness  - cold/ness 
pitiful  - piti/ful 
hideous  - hide/ous 


Rule  3:  Divide  compound  words  between  the  separate  words  that  have  been 
joined: 

classroom  - class/room 
understand  - under/stand 
whatsoever  - what/so/ever 


Rule  4:  A.  As  a rule,  divide  between  double  consonants: 

annual  - an/nual  running  - run/ning 

village  - vil/lage  appear  - ap/pear 

B.  If  the  double  consonants  are  part  of  the  root  word,  they  are  not 
split.  In  this  case  the  division  is  made  after  the  double  consonants, 
before  the  suffix: 

speller  - spell/er  telling  - tell/ing 

crossing  - cross/ing  passable  - pass/able 

Rule  5:  Two  vowels  or  two  consonants  may  be  divided  if  they  are  pronounced 


separately: 

create  - 

cre/ate 

sulphur  - 

sul/phur 

fluent  - 

flu/ent 

suspect  - 

sus/pect 

riot  - 

ri/ot 

burglar  - 

bur/glar 
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Here  is  a brief  summary  of  the  five  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables: 

1.  There  are  always  as  many  syllables  in  a word  as  there  are  vowel  sounds.  If 
you  can  hear  two  vowels  in  a word,  then  the  word  will  have  two  syllables. 

2.  Divide  between  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

3.  Divide  between  separate  words  of  compound  words. 

4.  Divide  between  double  consonants  within  a word  but  not  where  the  suffix  is 
joined. 

5.  Divide  between  two  vowels  or  two  consonants  sounded  separately. 


Silent  Letters 


When  you  first  go  to  school,  you  learn  the  names  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  sounds  these  letters 
make.  You  also  learn  each  letter  has  a sound  and  that 
by  sounding  out  the  letters  in  a word  you  can  read  that 
word.  Later  you  reverse  the  process  and  learn  to  spell. 
You  sound  out  the  word  and  write  down  the  letters  with 
these  sounds.  You  are  told  that  if  you  pronounce  the 
word  correctly  you  will  spell  it  correctly. 

You  learn  these  processes  early  in  your  school  career. 
Reading  and  writing  English  would  be  much  simpler 
if  that  was  all  you  had  to  learn.  Unfortunately  some 
English  words  are  not  spelled  the  way  they  are 
pronounced.  English  spelling  can  be  rather  strange,  but 
if  you  take  time  to  learn  the  few  troublemakers,  you 
should  not  have  much  trouble  with  spelling. 


Some  troublesome  words  are  those  which  contain  letters  which  are  not  sounded. 
They  are  called  silent  letters. 

Many  spelling  errors  result  when  a person  fails  to  note  silent  letters. 

Look  at  the  words  listed  below.  The  silent  consonants  in  each  word  are  in  bold. 
Study  them  carefully. 


calm 

doubt 

foreign 

knight 

plumber 

scene 

comb 

echo 

freight 

often 

rhyme 

sigh 

debt 

flight 

ghost 

pledge 

salmon 

yolk 
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9.  Forming  Plurals 

Here  are  a few  simple  rules  to  remember  when  forming  the  plurals  of  English  nouns. 

a.  The  plurals  of  most  nouns  are  made  by  adding  -s  to  the  singular  form;  however, 
for  nouns  that  end  in  -s,  -x,  -z,  -ch  or-sh,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  -es  to 
the  word: 


journal  . . . journals 
box  . . . boxes 

lunch  . . . lunches 

b.  When  a noun  ends  in  -y  preceded  by  a consonant,  change  the  y to  ie  and  add 
-s.  When  a noun  ends  in  -y  preceded  by  a vowel  {-ay,  -ey,  -oy,  -uy],  just  add  -s 
to  make  the  word  plural: 

glory  . . . glories  day  . . . days 

lady  . . . ladies  donkey  . . . donkeys 

c.  When  a noun  ends  in  -o  preceded  by  a vowel,  add  -s  to  make  the  word  plural: 

radio  . . . radios 

rodeo  . . . rodeos 


When  a noun  ends  in  -o  preceded  by  a consonant  either  -s  or  -es  can  be  added 
to  make  the  word  plural.  Some  common  words  that  add  -es  are: 


echo  . . 

. echoes 

hero  . . 

. heroes 

potato  . . 

. potatoes 

torpedo  . . 

. torpedoes 

embargo  . . 

. embargoes 

Negro  . . 

Negroes 

tomato  . . 

. tomatoes 

veto  . . 

. vetoes 

Here  are  some  words  that  add  just  -s: 

piano  . . 

. pianos 

solo  . . 

. solos 

When  a noun  ends  in  -for  -fe,  the  plural  is  formed  in  one  of  two  ways.  One 
way  adds  -s  to  the  singular.  The  other  way  changes  -f  or  -fe  to  -v  and  adds  -es. 

roof  . 

. . roofs 

dwarf  . . 

. dwarfs 

loaf  . 

. . loaves 

self  . . 

. selves 

knife  . 

. . knives 

life  . . 

. lives 
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Some  plurals  may  be  formed  either  way: 

hoof  . . . hoofs  or  hooves 
scarf  . . . scarfs  or  scarves 

e.  Some  nouns  change  their  spelling  in  some  way  to  indicate  the  plural: 

mouse  . . . mice  ox  ...  oxen 

man  . . . men  louse  . . . lice 

tooth  . . . teeth  foot  . . . feet 

f.  Nouns  borrowed  from  foreign  languages  may  use  their  original  endings,  English 
endings,  or  both: 


Original  endings: 

datum 

. . . data 

alumnus 

. . . alumni 

chateau 

. . . chateaux 

English  endings: 

forum 

. . . forums 

campus 

. . . campuses 

bonus 

. . . bonuses 

Either  ending: 

index 

. . . indices  or  indexes 

amoeba 

. . . amoebae  or  amoebas 

formula 

. . . formulae  or  formulas 

g.  Compound  words  vary.  When  they  are  written  as  one  word,  -es  or  -s  is  usually 
added  to  the  word: 

cupful  . . . cupfuls  handful  . . . handfuls 

toothbrush  . . . toothbrushes  watchdog  . . . watchdogs 

Sometimes  the  principal  word  is  made  plural: 

editor-in-chief  . . . editors-in-chief 
chairman  . . . chairmen 

h.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  both  singular  and  plural: 

fowl  pants  scissors 

deer  sheep 


politics 
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10.  Forming  Compounds 

Compound  words  can  sometimes  cause  problems  with  spelling. 

A compound  word  is  a word  made  by  joining  two  or  more  separate  words. 

Usually  a compound  word  is  made  up  of  two  nouns,  but  adjectives,  adverbs,  and 
verbs  can  also  be  joined. 

Many  compound  words  were  at  one  time  separate  words.  Later  they  became 
hyphenated  and  finally  were  combined  to  make  one  word. 

Original  Spelling  post  man 

Later  Spelling  post-man 

Spelling  Now  postman 

Here  is  a list  of  some  compound  words  which  are  now  written  as  one  word. 


gentleman 

afternoon 

homework 

therefore 

shoestring 

footmen 

copyright 

salesman 

newspaper 

rattlesnake 

extraordinary 

afterwards 

understand 

windshield 

farewell 

football 

windowpane 

brainstorm 

herewith 

quarterback 

sunshine 

carefree 

meanwhile 

downstairs 

something 

inside 

warehouse 

outside 

Some  compound  words  still  retain  the  hyphen  as  we  can  see  from  the  following  list: 

bull’s-eye  co-star  chain-smoker  pigeon-toed  city-wide  twenty-first 

Other  words  frequently  used  together  have  not  as  yet  formed  compounds,  and 
these  words  are  still  written  separately.  Here  are  some  examples: 

egg  roll  totem  pole  oil  rig  a lot  in  spite 

tow  truck  disk  jockey  in  fact  after  all  no  one 

The  spelling  of  compound  words  can  be  tricky,  for  we  may  not  always  be  sure 
whether  we  should  write  them  as  one  word,  hyphenate  them,  or  write  them  as 
separate  words.  If  you  are  not  sure  about  how  to  spell  a compound,  look  it  up  in 
your  dictionary. 
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11.  Improving  Spelling 

Many  people  have  difficulty  spelling  words  containing  ie  or  ei.  They  do  not  know 
which  vowel  comes  first.  Here  is  a simple  rule  which  should  help  you  spell  these 
troublesome  words: 


“i”  before  “e”  except  after  “c,”  and 
when  pronounced  as  “a”  as  in 
“neighbour”  and  “weigh.” 


This  rule  applies  in  most  cases  but  like  so  many  other  rules,  it  is  sometimes  broken. 
Here  is  a list  of  exceptions  you  must  learn: 

neither  leisure  protein  weird  height 

seize  foreign  either  counterfeit  forfeit 

12.  Problem  Words 

Certain  words  in  the  English  language  are  often  improperly  used.  In  this  handbook 
you  will  look  at  some  of  these  words  to  see  how  they  should  be  used. 

a.  accept  and  except 

Accept  means  to  take  or  receive,  to  agree  to.  Except  means  to  leave  out  of 
account,  not  including: 

He  will  accept  the  position  if  it  is  offered  him. 

We  all  went  to  the  picnic  except  Grandmother. 

b.  advice  and  advise 

Advice  is  a noun  meaning  "guidance"  or  "counsel."  Advise  is  a verb  meaning 
"to  give  counsel." 

What  advice  did  the  mechanic  give  about  the  car? 

Please  advise  me  about  the  situation. 


c.  affect  and  effect 

Affect  is  a verb  meaning  "cause  a change."  Effect  is  a noun  meaning  "the  result 
of  a change." 

The  test  will  affect  your  final  mark. 

The  good  mark  created  a happy  effect  on  the  student. 
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d.  already  and  all  ready 

Already  is  a one-word  adverb.  All  ready  is  used  when  you  need  a pronoun 
and  an  adverb.  All  stands  for  "all  the  people." 

She  had  already  eaten  supper.  We  were  all  ready  for  the  party. 

e.  amount  and  number 

Amount  is  used  when  referring  to  things  that  can  be  measured  or  weighed. 
Number  is  used  when  referring  to  things  that  can  be  counted: 

an  amount  of  money  a number  of  dollars 

an  amount  of  flour  a number  of  bags  of  flour 

f.  beside  and  besides 

Beside  is  a preposition  meaning  "by"  or  "at."  Besides  means  "in  addition  to" 
or  "also." 

Put  the  parcel  beside  the  bench.  Besides  Jack,  five  others  came. 

g.  between  and  among 

Between  is  used  with  only  two  objects  or  persons.  Among  is  used  with  three 
or  more: 

The  money  was  divided  between  the  two  of  us. 

The  money  was  divided  among  the  three  of  us. 

h.  borrow  and  lend 

Both  words  relate  to  something  that  is  taken  with  the  understanding  it  wil 
be  returned.  Borrow  means  "to  take  something  with  the  thought  of  returning 
it."  Lend  means  "to  give  something  with  the  thought  that  it  will  be  returned.' 

May  I borrow  your  lawnmower?  I will  lend  you  my  umbrella. 


i.  can  and  may 

May  is  used  to  ask  or  to  give  permission.  Can  impliei 
ability  to  do  something. 

Fido  is  wondering  which  is  the  correct  word  to  use.  I 
depends.  If  Fido  has  a broken  leg,  he  can  not  get  up;  ht 
does  not  have  the  physical  ability  to  get  up.  If  Fido  wa; 
sent  to  bed  to  rest,  he  may  have  the  physical  ability  to  ge 
up  but  he  would  ask  permission  and  say,  "May  I get  up?' 

In  the  two  following  sentences  can  and  may  have  beei 
used  correctly: 

May  I have  a chocolate? 

Yes,  you  may. 

Can  you  ride  a bicycle? 

Yes,  I can. 
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j.  choose  and  chose 

Choose  is  a present  tense  verb  meaning  "select."  Chose  is  a past  tense  verb  meaning 
"selected." 

I choose  to  tell  you  this  now  because  I chose  not  to  tell  you  yesterday. 

k.  corps  and  corpse 

A corps  (capitalized  when  it  applies  to  the  military)  is  a body  or  organization 
with  specific  duties.  The  word  is  pronounced  core.  A corpse  is  a dead  human 
or  animal. 

The  corps  of  older  men  was  in  charge. 

The  corpse  was  removed  from  the  wrecked  automobile. 

l.  its  and  it's 

Its  is  the  possessive  pronoun  meaning  "belonging  to  it."  It's  is  a contraction 
meaning  "it  is." 

The  cat  scratched  its  ear. 

It’s  a Siamese  cat. 

m.  less  and  fewer 

Less  refers  to  degree,  value,  or  amount.  Fewer  refers  to  number: 

Because  there  were  fewer  people  at  the  party,  less  food  was  eaten. 

n.  lie  and  lay 


Lie  means  to  be  at  rest  in  a reclining  position.  Lay  means 
to  place  or  put  something  in  place.  Lie  may  also  mean  to 
tell  something  that  is  not  true: 

I like  to  lie  down  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  lay  this  book  on  the  table? 

I never  lie.  (tell  an  untruth) 


o.  lose  and  loose 

Lose  is  a verb  meaning  "no  longer  have."  Loose  is  an  adjective  meaning  "not 
fastened." 

Do  not  lose  this  money. 

If  I lose  any  more  weight,  my  pants  will  be  too  loose. 
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p.  of  and  've 

Of  is  a preposition  used  to  begin  a prepositional  phrase,  've  is  a contraction 
of  the  verb  "have." 

I could  Ve  (could  have)  read  the  book  of  short  stories. 

q.  quiet,  quite,  and  quit 

Quiet  is  an  adjective,  noun,  or  verb  meaning  "not  making  sound."  Quite  is 
an  adverb  meaning  "completely."  Quit  is  a verb  meaning  "stop." 

In  the  quiet  room  the  student  was  not  quite  finished  his  test.  He  had  to 

quit  writing  when  the  bell  rang. 

r.  than  and  then 

Than  is  a conjunction  or  preposition  showing  a comparision.  Then  is  an  adverb 
meaning  "at  that  time"  or  "next." 

We  were  going  to  play  the  hockey  game  on  Saturday.  Then  we  would  find 

out  if  our  team  was  better  than  their  team. 

s.  their,  there,  and  they're 

Their  is  used  as  a determiner  before  a noun  and  refers  to  something  which 
belongs  to  them.  There  is  an  adverb  used  to  indicate  place.  It  also  introduces 
a sentence  when  the  verb  comes  before«the  subject.  They're  is  a contraction  of 
the  words  they  are. 

Their  house  is  exquisitely  decorated. 

There  are  many  contestants  enrolled. 

They’re  coming  to  the  celebration. 

t.  to,  too,  and  two 

To  is  a preposition  with  many  different  meanings:  in  the  direction  of  upon, 
until.  Too  is  an  adverb  meaning  also;  more  than  enough.  Two  is  the  number  after 
one. 

Edward  came  to  the  house. 

We  have  too  much  help. 

Two  books  are  sufficient. 

u.  waist  and  waste 

Waist  is  the  part  of  the  body  between  the  chest  and  the  hips.  Waste  means 
to  use  something  in  a careless  way. 

The  belt  was  tied  around  her  waist. 

Food  does  not  go  to  waste  in  a starving  country. 
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V.  weather  and  whether 

Weather  refers  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  — wind,  temperature,  moisture. 
Whether  is  used  as  a conjunction  meaning  if. 

The  weather  was  stormy  so  the  picnic  was  cancelled. 

Albert  is  not  sure  whether  he  will  attend. 

w.  who's  and  whose 

Who's  is  a contraction  of  who  is.  Whose  is  the  possessive  form  of  who  and  which. 
X.  your  and  you're 

Your  is  a possessive  adjective  which  means  "belonging  to  you."  You're  is  a 
contraction  meaning  "you  are." 

Your  dog  bit  me! 

You’re  telling  a lie  because  my  dog  doesn’t  bite! 


C.  Etymology 


Etymology  is  the  history  of  a particular  word.  It  gives  the  derivation,  or  language 
origin  of  the  word. 

Over  the  centuries,  English  has  adapted  to  meet  changing  situations.  A vast  number 
of  words  used  in  Modern  English  were  unknown  to  Old  English,  the  parent  language. 

Some  words  have  been  recently  formed  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

• compounding  — combining  two  existing  words  [blackboard) 

• blending  — two  words  become  one  [smog  - a joining  of  smoke  and  fog) 

• clipping  — a word  is  shortened  [chem  for  chemistry) 

• acronym  — a word  from  the  initial  letters  of  several  existing  words  [radar 

from  radio  detecting  and  ranging) 

• sound  imitation  - the  sound  suggests  the  meaning  [bang  for  a loud  noise) 

• name  of  a person  - [sandwich  after  the  Earl  of  Sandwich) 

• name  of  a place  - [tangerine  from  Tangiers,  Morocco) 


Some  phrases  which  we  use  frequently  in  English  have  been  borrowed  directly 
from  other  languages.  Study  the  expressions  given  below: 
per  annum  (Latin)  — by  the  year 
ad  infinitum  (Latin)  — to  infinity;  without  end 
Gesundheit  (German)  — good  health 

a la  mode  (French)  — with  ice  cream;  according  to  fashion 

Some  abbreviations  which  we  use  frequently  in  English  have  been  borrowed  from 
other  languages.  See  the  examples  below: 

e.g.  or  exempli  gratia  (Latin)  — for  example 

N.B.  or  nota  bene  (Latin)  — note  well 

A.D.  or  anno  Domini  (Latin)  — in  the  year  of  the  Lord 
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The  great  majority  of  English  words  have  been  borrowed  from  Latin,  French,  Greek 
and  other  languages  with  slight  changes.  The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  language 
origins  of  many  English  words. 


Latin 

- altar,  candle,  cheese,  fork,  castle,  kitchen,  noon,  pillow,  dish 

French 

- people,  sermon,  baptism,  mercy,  pity,  navy,  peace,  beef,  veal, 
pork,  mutton,  pullet,  art,  music,  beauty,  literature 

Greek 

- analysis,  monopoly,  telephone,  telegraph,  anthology,  epidemic, 
utopia,  cosmetic,  psychology,  zoology 

Italian 

- balcony,  bandit,  grotto,  duel,  duet,  concert,  sonata,  solo,  sonnet, 
model,  miniature 

Spanish 

- alligator,  cigar,  peccadillo 

Portuguese 

- albatross,  albino,  apricot 

German 

- mesmerize,  plunder,  poodle,  swindle,  waltz 

Dutch 

- deck,  hoist,  hull,  dollar,  boor,  ruffle,  easel,  trek 

Russian  or 
Slavonic 

- mammoth,  argosy,  rouble  (ruble),  polka,  slave,  steppe,  vampire, 
tsar 

Persian 

- bazaar,  caravan,  orange,  check,  chess,  dervish,  hazard,  jasmine, 
jujube,  lemon,  lilac,  checkmate 

Hebrew 

- bedlam,  cinnamon,  cherub,  jubilee,  hallelujah,  shekel 

Arabic 

- algebra.  Arabesque,  assassin,  caliph,  coffee,  cotton,  zenith 

Australian 

- boomerang,  kangaroo 

North  American  ■ 
Indian 

- moose,  skunk,  squaw,  tobacco,  tomahawk,  totem,  wigwam, 
moccasin,  wampum 

Mexican 

- cocoa,  chocolate,  tomato,  chili,  coyote 

You  may  want  to  look  up  these  words  in  your  dictionary  and  find  their  meanings 
and  the  original  words  from  which  they  were  derived.  You  should  find  this  interesting. 
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1 . Greek  and  Latin  Roots 

A knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots  is  helpful  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
many  English  words.  Here  are  a few: 


Root 

Meaning 

Examples 

astron 

star 

astrophysics,  astrology 

audire 

hear 

audience,  audiotape 

autos 

self 

automatic,  automobile 

bene 

well 

beneficial,  benefit 

chronos 

time 

chronic,  chronology 

credere 

believe,  or  put  trust  in 

credit,  incredible,  credential 

ducere 

lead 

duct,  conductor 

fides 

trust,  faith 

confidence,  fidelity 

graphein 

write 

graphic,  telegraph 

magnus 

large,  great 

magnify,  magnanimity 

manus 

hand 

manual,  manufacture 

mikros 

small 

microscope,  microstate 

mittere 

send 

mission,  transmission 

monos 

alone,  single,  one 

monarch,  monopoly,  monologue 

omnis 

all 

omnivorous,  omnipotent,  omnibus 

philos 

loving,  friendly 

Philadelphia,  philosopher 

phobos 

fear 

phobia,  claustrophobia 

portare 

carry 

portable,  porter 

scire 

know 

science,  conscience 

sophos 

wise,  clever 

sophistication,  sophomore 

specere 

view 

spectacle,  spectator 

video 

see 

wsion,  telewsion 
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2.  Greek  and  Latin  Prefixes 

A prefix  is  a word  part  added  to  the  beginning  of  a word  to  change  its  meaning. 
If  you  add  mis  to  fortune,  for  example,  you  get  misfortune,  which  means  the  opposite 
of  fortune  because  mis  means  bad. 

Here  is  a partial  list  of  common  prefixes. 


Prefix 

Meaning 

Examples 

ante- 

before 

antecedent 

anti- 

against,  opposite  of 

anf/biotic 

bi- 

two,  twice 

b/monthly 

circum- 

around 

circumference 

con-  (col-,  com-,  co-) 

together 

committee 

contra- 

against,  opposite 

contradict 

de- 

down,  away  from 

descend 

dis-  (di-) 

opposite  of,  lack  of 

d/sfigure 

ex-  (e-,  ec-) 

out,  from 

exhale 

extra- 

beyond, outside 

extraordinary 

in-  (i-,  il-,  im-,  ir-) 

not,  in 

/nvalid 

inter- 

between 

/nternational 

intra- 

among 

intramural 

non- 

not 

nonsense 

per- 

thoroughly,  through 

perplex 

post- 

later,  after,  behind 

postpone 

pre- 

before 

predict 

re- 

again,  back 

return 

sub- 

under,  below 

submarine 

super- 

over,  above 

superior 

trans- 

through,  across,  over 

transcend 
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3.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Suffixes 

The  third  element  of  word  study  is  the  suffix.  A suffix  is  a word  part  which  is 
added  to  a word  or  a root  to  modify  its  meaning.  A suffix  may  also  alter  the  word 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  belong  to  a new  word  class.  The  word  love,  for  example, 
may  be  a noun  or  a verb,  but  when  you  add  the  suffix  -able,  you  obtain  lovable,  which 
is  an  adjective.  The  spelling  of  a word  often  changes  if  a suffix  is  added.  If  you  are 
unsure  of  the  new  spelling,  you  should  check  your  dictionary. 

Listed  below  are  some  common  Latin,  Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon  suffixes. 


Suffix 

Meaning 

Examples 

-able,  (-ible) 

able  to  be 

lovab/e 

-ate 

cause  to  become 

graduate 

-en 

to  make 

lessen,  lighten 

-er  (-or) 

one  who 

baker,  donor 

-ful 

full  of,  marked 

joyful 

-ify  (-efyl 

make,  cause 

magnify 

-ish 

like 

child/s/7 

-ism 

quality  of  being 

hero/SA77 

-ist 

one  who 

bicycl/sf 

-ite 

native,  follower 

Israel/Ye 

-itis 

inflammation 

append  ic/Y/s 

-ive 

tending  to 

creative 

-ize 

make,  cause 

legalize 

-less 

without 

friend/ess 

-ling  (-let) 

small,  little 

yearling,  booklet 

-ly 

like 

friend/y 

-ness 

quality  of  being 

kindness 

-ous 

having  the  quality  of 

famous 

-ship 

condition,  state 

friendship 

-tion  (-ion) 

result,  action 

donation 

-y 

like 

dreamy 
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PART  TWO  - GRAMMAR  AND  PUNCTUATION 
PARTS  OF  SPEECH  (Word  Classes) 

There  are  eight  basic  parts  of  speech  in  the  English  language: 

Nouns  are  naming  words. 

Determiners  (articles)  are  used  before  nouns. 

Pronouns  are  words  that  stand  for  nouns. 

Verbs  are  doing  or  being  words. 

Adjectives  are  describing  words. 

Adverbs  are  words  that  tell  how,  when,  where  or  why. 
Prepositions  introduce  phrases. 


A.  Nouns 

A noun  is  a naming  word.  Nouns  stand  for  things  you  can  actually  see  and  touch 
such  as: 

people  — John,  teacher; 
animals  — dog,  crocodile; 
places  — shop,  Toronto; 
things  — bridge,  book. 

They  also  name  things  you  cannot  see  and  touch  such  as: 
ideas  — courage,  freedom; 
emotions  — fear,  sadness. 


Number 

Nouns  can  indicate  number.  A noun  that  names  only  one  thing  is  a singular  noun. 
A noun  that  names  more  than  one  thing  is  a plural  noun. 


Singular 

Plural 

man 

men 

toy 

toys 

goose 

geese 
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Some  nouns  are  made  plural  by  adding  s or  es: 

boy  boys 

ranch  ranches 

Other  nouns  have  different  forms  of  the  plural: 

man  men 

child  children 

Some  nouns  use  the  same  form  for  both  singular 
and  plural: 

Singular  Plural 

salmon  salmon 


1.  Collective  Nouns 


Sometimes  nouns  name  collections  or  groups  of 
persons,  animals,  or  things: 

The  herd  of  cows  walked  in  single  file. 

A noun  used  as  the  name  of  a group  is  called 

a collective  noun. 


A bunch  of  bananas 


Here  are  some  examples  of  collective  nouns: 

a pack  of  wolves 
a school  of  fish 
a fleet  of  ships 
a swarm  of  bees 
a herd  of  buffalo 
a pride  of  lions 
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2.  Common  and  Proper  Nouns 


Look  at  this  list  of  words: 
Mr.  Jones 
Calgary 
Toby 

Hong  Kong 

The  Edmonton  Journal 


All  of  these  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters. 
Words  that  name  specific  people,  places,  or  things 
are  proper  nouns.  Proper  nouns  always  begin 
with  a capital  letter. 

Nouns  that  do  not  name  a particular  person  or 
place  are  common  nouns  and  are  not  capitalized. 

A lizard  (A  common  noun) 


Study  the  paragraph  below.  The  common  nouns  are  underlined  and  the  proper 
nouns  are  circled. 

Old  Mr.(^^agge^lived  just  outside  the  village  olC^ermo^n  a little  house  by  the^rwe^ 
CRive^Durin^the~^mmer  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  garden.  His  flower  garden  was 
a rjot  of  color  and  his  vegetable  garden  produced  wonderful  crops  (John  Stanle^id  not 
mind  the  long  walk  to  the  cottage  to  deliver  theC^loomsbury  HeraQ)every  d^  as  the  old 
man  always  had  a treat  ready  for  him  - a welcome  drink,  a bunch  of  carrots,  or  a beautiful 
bouquet  of  gladioli  forC^rs.  Stanl^ 


3.  Concrete  and  Abstract  Nouns 

Look  at  these  two  lists  of  words: 

Concrete  Nouns 

moose 

hospital 

truck 


Abstract  Nouns 

misery 

pain 

fairness 


Can  you  see  and  touch  a moose,  a hospital,  or  a truck?  Obviously  the  nouns  in 
the  first  list  name  things  that  can  be  seen  or  touched.  These  are  concrete  nouns. 
The  nouns  in  the  second  list,  which  name  things  you  cannot  see  or  touch,  are  abstract 
nouns. 
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Concrete  nouns  are  the  names  of  people,  animals,  places,  and  things. 
Abstract  nouns  are  the  names  of  ideas  and  emotions. 


Study  the  paragraph  below.  The  concrete  nouns  are  underlined  and  the  abstract 
nouns  are  circled. 


The  children  loved  the  seaside.  You  could  see  the(|xcitemenpin  their  eyes  as  the  car 
stopped.  They  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  car  and  acrossTRe  beach  and  screamed  with 
C]joy>hen  they  splashed  into  the  cool  water.  They  filled  many  happy<Rou§)jostling  one 
another,  jumping  waves,  and  racing  along  the  shoreline.  Eventually  they  were  content  with 
the  simpleC8eMghJ)of  building  sand  castles.  For  them  there  was  no  greater(R^pine^ 


Gender 

Nouns  may  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  gender.  Gender  refers  to  whether  an 
object  is  male,  female  or  neither. 

Nouns  which  are  the  names  of  male  people  or  male  animals  are  said  to  be  of 

masculine  gender: 

king  brother  buck 

Nouns  which  are  the  names  of  female  people  or  animals,  are  said  to  be  of  feminine 
gender: 

queen  sister  doe 

Nouns  which  can  be  either  sex  are  said  to  be  of  common  gender: 

child  deer  teacher 

Nouns  which  do  not  show  a sex  distinction  are  of  neuter  gender: 
chair  Regina  grass 


Tests  for  Nouns 

a.  If  you  have  difficulty  deciding  which  words  are  nouns,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  consider  the  position  or  place  the  word  has  in  the  sentence. 

Nouns  often  follow  determiners  (articles)  such  as  a,  an,  and  the: 

The  animal  is  a dog. 

You  should  be  careful,  however,  as  nouns  do  not  always  follow  determiners 
(articles): 

Dogs  make  good  pets. 
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b.  Here  is  another  test  which  may  help  you  decide  whether  or  not  a word  is 
a noun.  Test  the  word  by  seeing  if  it  will  fit  into  this  sentence  pattern: 

The  is/are  good. 

Try  a few  words  to  see  if  they  will  fit  into  this  sentence  pattern: 

The  children  are  good. 

The  food  is  good. 

The  dog  is  good. 

Each  of  these  words  will  fit  into  the  sentence  pattern;  therefore,  each  of  these 
words  is  a noun. 

Test  these  words: 

lake  wisely  mild  small  cows 

Lakes  and  cows  fit  into  the  sentence  pattern;  therefore  lake  and  cows  are  nouns. 


Case 


Nouns  occur  in  many  places  in  a sentence.  The  position  a noun  occupies  and  the 
way  it  is  used  determines  the  case  of  the  noun. 


a.  The  most  common  place  for  a noun  is  as  a subject  of  the  sentence.  When 
a noun  is  the  subject  of  a sentence,  it  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Notice  the 
nouns  in  italics  in  the  examples  below: 

Sue  taught  me  how  to  swim. 

Those  boats  have  red  sails. 

Charity  begins  at  home. 

Another  place  to  find  the  nominative  case  is  the  noun  of  direct  address.  Look 
at  the  following  examples: 

Betty,  I think  you  should  go  to  the  dentist. 

I think,  Betty,  that  you  should  go  to  the  dentist. 

I think  you  should  go  to  the  dentist,  Betty. 

Notice  that  the  noun  of  direct  address  may  appear  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a sentence.  Notice  also  that  the  noun  of  direct  address 
is  set  off  in  commas. 

Here  are  two  more  examples  of  nouns  of  direct  address.  All  nouns  of  direct 
address  are  in  the  nominative  case. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  we  need  your  signature. 

Where  are  you  going,  gentlemen? 
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Another  place  to  find  the  nominative  case  is  after  a linking  verb,  which  links 
the  subject  with  a noun  following  the  verb.  Linking  verbs  are  forms  of  the  verb 
be  (is,  am,  are,  was,  were)  or  other  verbs  such  as  seem,  feel,  taste,  appear,  become. 
Nouns  which  follow  a linking  verb  are  called  noun  complements  and  are  in 
the  nominative  case  (the  same  case  as  the  subject)  because  they  refer  to  the 
same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject.  Look  at  the  subjects  and  noun  complements 
in  these  examples: 

That  lady  is  my  aunt. 

Some  animals  become  good  pets. 

He  is  a good  student. 


In  summary,  nouns  in  the  nominative  case  appear  in  these  places  in  a sentence: 

1 . as  a subject  of  a sentence 

2.  as  a noun  of  direct  address 

3.  as  a noun  complement 

b.  Nouns  which  are  objects  of  a verb  are  in  the  objective  case.  Look  at  these 
examples: 

Father  gave  some  books  to  John. 

The  counsellor  gave  good  advice. 


Nouns  can  also  be  objects  of  prepositions.  (See  the  section  of  your  handbook  which 
discusses  prepositional  phrases.)  Here  are  some  examples  of  objects  of  prepositions: 

The  women  sew  in  little  groups. 

Jack  rode  on  the  horse. 

We  drove  from  Calgary. 


In  summary,  look  for  nouns  in  the  objective  case  in  two  places  in  a sentence: 

1 . as  an  object  of  a verb, 

2.  as  an  object  of  a preposition. 
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In  the  paragraph  below,  nouns  in  the  nominative  case  are  in  italics  and  nouns  in 
the  objective  case  are  in  bold.  Study  the  paragraph  carefully. 

Tom  was  an  excited  boy.  Today  he  would  try  surfing.  Slowly  he  paddled  onto  the  board, 
and  called  to  his  friend,  “Hey!  Watch  me.  Bill.”  The  board  surged  upward  on  a wave, 
and  Tom  lost  his  balance.  Down  he  went  into  the  water.  He  was  a good  sport,  though, 
and  laughed  at  his  misfortune.  He  was  determined  not  to  give  up  too  easily. 


c.  The  possessive  case  is  used  to  show  who  or  what  something  belongs  to. 
Possession  usually  means  ownership.  To  possess  a thing  is  to  have  it.  For 
example: 

John’s  coat  = the  coat  belonging  to  John 

the  clog’s  kennel  = the  kennel  belonging  to  the  dog 

In  the  above  examples  the  possessive  case  was  formed  by  the  use  of  an 
apostrophe  ('). 

The  possessive  case  is  formed  primarily  with  an  apostrophe  and  s.  It  is  a good 
idea  to  learn  how  to  form  the  possessive  correctly.  Here  are  two  main  ways: 

1.  A singular  noun  (one  person  or  thing)  shows  possession  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s: 

the  boy’s  desk  = the  desk  of  the  boy 

the  cat’s  tail  = the  tail  of  the  cat 

the  tree’s  branches  = the  branches  of  the  tree 

Les’s  pen  = the  pen  belonging  to  Les 

2.  A plural  noun  (more  than  one  person  or  thing)  which  does  not  end  in  s 
also  forms  the  possessive  by  adding  an  apostrophe  and  s: 

children’s  toys  = the  toys  of  the  children 

men’s  boots  = the  boots  of  the  men 

women’s  rights  = the  rights  of  women 

Plural  nouns  ending  in  s,  however,  normally  add  the  apostrophe  without 
the  s: 

girls’  coats  = the  coats  of  the  girls 
wolves’  howls  = the  howls  of  the  wolves 


students’  teachers  = the  teachers  of  the  students 
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B.  Determiners 

Determiners  are  special  words  that  signal  "a  noun  is  to  come."  The  three  most 
common  determiners  are  a,  an,  and  the. 

Numbers  can  be  determiners  when  they  come  before  a noun: 

one  child  60  seconds  70  people 

The  possessive  pronouns  my,  your,  his,  her,  its,  our  and  their  are  often  used  as 
determiners: 

my  car  your  house  its  paint  his  coat 

Some  determiners  indicate  a general  or  indefinite  number: 

any  candidate  some  candy  no  teachers 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  this,  that,  these,  and  those  are  also  determiners: 

this  book  that  animal  those  desks 


C.  Pronouns 


A pronoun  is  a word  that  takes  the  place  of  a noun  and  any  determiners  to  avoid 
monotonous  repetition.  In  the  following  examples,  notice  how  much  better  the  second 
sentence  sounds  when  pronouns  are  used: 

Jane  bought  the  red  dress  even  though  the  red  dress  cost  more,  because  she 
liked  the  red  dress  best. 

Jane  bought  the  red  dress  even  though  it  cost  more,  because  she  liked  it  best. 


Antecedent 

The  noun  a pronoun  replaces  is  called  its  antecedent. 
Look  at  the  following  sentence: 

The  car  stopped  because  it  ran  out  of  gas. 

In  this  sentence  it  refers  to  the  same  thing  as  car; 
therefore,  the  noun,  car,  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
pronoun,  it. 


Because  the  pronoun  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  noun,  the  pronoun 
must  have  the  same  number  as  the  antecedent.  If  the  antecedent  is  singular,  the 
pronoun  must  be  singular.  In  the  above  sentence  the  pronoun,  it,  is  singular  because 
the  antecedent,  car,  is  singular. 

A pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  number. 

Sometimes  a pronoun  will  have  another  pronoun  as  its  antecedent,  as  in  the 
following  sentence: 

Each  of  the  boys  brought  his  bike. 
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The  antecedent,  each,  is  singular  so  the  pronoun,  his,  has  to  be  singular. 

It  is  important  to  know  which  pronouns  are  singular  and  which  are  plural  and 
to  recognize  the  correct  antecedent  of  the  pronoun. 

Look  at  another  example: 

Neither  Jean  nor  Sue  brought  her  bike. 

The  antecedent  of  her  is  neither.  It  is  not  the  girls'  names.  Because  Neither  is  singular 
the  pronoun  her  must  be  singular. 

Now  look  at  this  sentence: 

Linda  and  Sam  rode  their  horses. 

Here  the  antecedent  is  two  singular  nouns  joined  by  and.  This  makes  the  antecedent 
plural;  therefore,  the  plural  pronoun  their,  is  used. 


KINDS  OF  PRONOUNS 

There  are  six  kinds  of  pronouns:  personal  , reflexive  , relative  , indefinite  , 
interrogative,  and  demonstrative. 

1.  Personal  pronouns  have  specific  antecedents.  They  stand  for  definite  people, 
places,  things,  qualities,  or  ideas.  Some  examples  of  personal  pronouns  are:  he, 
she,  we,  it. 


2.  Reflexive  pronouns  always  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence: 

I hurt  myself.  (singular) 

We  hurt  ourselves.  (plural) 

The  most  common  reflexive  pronouns  are  myself,  yourself  himself  herself  itself 
oneself,  ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves. 

3.  Relative  pronouns  are  always  in  a subordinate  clause  and  have  a definite 
antecedent  in  the  main  clause.  Examine  the  following  sentence: 

Trees  that  lose  their  leaves  in  winter  are  called  deciduous. 

That  is  the  relative  pronoun  which  links  the  subordinate  clause  that  lose  their 
leaves  in  winter  to  the  principal  clause  trees  are  called  deciduous. 

The  most  common  relative  pronouns  are:  who,  whose,  whom,  which,  and  that. 
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4.  Indefinite  pronouns  do  not  have  definite  antecedents.  They  refer  to  people 
or  things  in  general.  Here  are  some  examples  of  indefinite  pronouns: 


someone 

none 

anything 

all 

several 

many 

one 

ones 

any 

everybody 

some 

somebody 

each 

anyone 

everyone 

anybody 

few 

nobody 

Be  careful  when  you  use  indefinite  pronouns.  If  an  indefinite  pronoun  refers 
to  one  person  or  thing,  the  verb  used  with  it  must  be  singular.  If  an  indefinite 
pronoun  refers  to  more  than  one  person  or  thing,  the  verb  used  with  it  must 
be  plural: 

Each  of  the  horses  is  lame.  (singular) 

All  of  the  participants  are  here.  (plural) 

5.  Interrogative  pronouns  are  used  when  questions  are  asked.  The  most 
commonly  used  interrogative  pronouns  are  who,  whom,  whose,  which,  and  what. 
Their  use  is  shown  in  the  following  sentences: 

Who  is  your  new  friend? 

Whom  do  you  want? 

Whose  is  that? 

Which  of  these  books  belongs  to  you? 

What  will  your  answer  be? 


6.  Demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  when  you  are  pointing  out  a specific  person 
or  thing.  For  example: 

Please  move  those  books. 


The  most  common  demonstrative  pronouns  are:  this,  these,  that,  those. 


Case 


You  have  already  learned  that  the  case  of  a noun  is  determined  by  its  function 
in  the  sentence  (subject  of  the  verb,  object  of  the  preposition,  etc.).  The  case  of 
pronouns  is  determined  in  the  same  way. 

Although  nouns  and  pronouns  have  similar  qualities,  there  is  one  major  difference. 
Pronouns  sometimes  change  form  to  show  case.  Study  the  chart  on  the  following 
page  to  see  how  pronouns  change  form  for  each  case. 
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Kinds  of  Pronouns 

Nominative 

Case 

Objective 

Case 

Possessive 

Case 

Personal  pronouns 

First  person 

I 

me 

my,  mine 

we 

us 

our,  ours 

Second  person 

you 

you 

your,  yours 

Third  person 

he 

him 

his 

she 

her 

her,  hers 

it 

it 

its 

they 

them 

their,  theirs 

Relative  pronouns 

who 

whom 

whose 

that 

that 

which 

which 

Interrogative  pronouns 

who 

whom 

whose 

which 

which 

what 

what 

D.  Verbs 


When  you  are  reading,  writing,  or  talking,  you  like  to  find  out  about  people,  places, 
and  things.  Quite  often  you  want  to  know  what  someone  is  doing,  what  somebody 
has,  or  where  someone  else  is. 


1.  Doing  Verbs 

Verbs  which  show  action  are  doing  verbs. 


Tom  runs. 


Bill  walks. 
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The  having  verbs  are  have,  had,  has. 

Tom  and  Sally  have  bicycles. 

Bill  had  a bicycle. 

Mary  has  the  measles. 


3.  Being  Verbs 

The  being  verbs  are  is,  are,  was,  were. 

Tom  is  here. 

Bill  and  Sally  are  here. 

She  was  late. 

Mary  and  June  were  here. 


2.  Having  Verbs 


Verb  Tense 


Look  at  this  sentence  which  tells  what  the  witch  is 
doing  at  the  present  time: 

The  witch  smiles. 


To  show  that  she  had  done  this  in  the  past  you  might  say: 

The  witch  smiled. 

A different  time  is  expressed  in  each  of  these  sentences.  The  first  sentence  refers 
to  today  or  the  present  time.  The  second  sentence  refers  to  yesterday  or  the  past. 

Notice  that  the  verb  changes  to  fit  the  time.  In  the  first  sentence,  smiles  is  used 
for  the  present  time;  in  the  second  sentence,  smiled  is  used  for  the  past. 

All  verbs  express  time.  The  time  expressed  by  a verb  is  its  tense.  The  present 
tense  is  used  for  the  present  time;  the  past  tense  is  used  for  past  time. 
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Compare  each  sentence  in  the  present  tense  column  with  the  corresponding 
sentence  in  the  past  tense  column  below.  Notice  how  the  form  of  the  verb  changes 
when  the  tense  changes: 

Present  Tense  Past  Tense 

The  cat  crawls  on  the  broom.  The  cat  crawled  on  the  broom. 

The  candle  flickers  in  the  wind.  The  candle  flickered  in  the  wind. 

The  ghost  shrieks.  The  ghost  shrieked. 

a.  Present  Tense 

The  present  tense  of  a verb  is  used  when  the  action  is  going  on  right  now. 
The  subject  is  at  this  time  involved  in  doing  the  action  of  the  verb: 

He  talks  slowly. 

They  know  their  lessons. 

b.  Past  Tense 

The  past  tense  of  a verb  is  used  when  the  action  of  the  verb  has  been  completed 
in  the  past.  The  action  has  already  happened: 

He  talked  slowly. 

They  knew  their  lessons. 

Most  verbs  in  the  past  tense  are  formed  by  adding  -ed  to  the  main  form  of 
the  verb: 

lock  - locked  play  - played 

Sometimes  slight  spelling  changes  are  needed.  If  a final  syllable  ends  in  one 
consonant  that  has  one  vowel  just  before  it,  the  final  consonant  is  usually  doubled 
before  adding  -ed: 

drop  - dropped  stir  - stirred 

If  a verb  ends  in  -y,  change  the  -y  to  z before  adding  -ed: 

Study  - studied  carry  - carried  bury  - buried 

c.  Future  Tense 

The  future  tense  of  a verb  is  used  when  the  action  of  the  verb  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  but  will  take  place  in  the  future. 

To  form  the  future  tense,  use  the  main  form  of  the  verb,  and  add  the  words 
shall  or  will  before  the  main  part  of  the  verb: 

He  will  speak  at  the  meeting. 

They  will  learn  their  lessons  at  school. 

Traditionally,  shall  is  used  only  with  / or  we  in  formal  writing.  All  other  forms 
use  will. 
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4.  Auxiliary  Verbs 

Often  the  verb  in  a sentence  is  a single  word;  however,  sometimes  the  main  verb 
needs  one  or  more  helpers  to  express  its  meaning.  These  helpers  are  called  auxiliary 
verbs. 

The  auxiliary  verbs  can,  will,  shall,  may,  must,  could,  would,  and  should  cannot  be 
used  alone. 

Using  the  auxiliary  verb  have  adds  a sense  of  pastness.  Compare  the  following 
examples: 

I played  hockey  yesterday. 

I have  played  hockey  many  times. 

Using  a form  of  the  auxiliary  verb  be  usually  shows  that  the  action  of  the  main 
verb  is  in  progress,  going  on,  or  continuing: 

I am  playing  hockey  now. 

The  auxiliary  verb  do  is  used  for  emphasis: 

We  do  have  a chance  to  win  the  game. 

The  auxiliary  verb  can  is  used  to  express  ability: 

You  can  catch  the  bus  here. 

The  auxiliary  verb  may  is  used  to  express  permission  or  possibility: 

You  may  go  to  the  show,  (permission) 

The  weather  may  be  poor  tomorrow,  (possibility) 

The  auxiliary  verb  must  indicates  obligation  or  necessity  or  expresses  what  is 
apparently  true: 

The  children  must  stay  away  from  there,  (necessity) 

The  starter  must  be  broken,  (apparently  true) 

The  auxiliary  verbs  will  or  shall  convey  a sense  of  future: 

I shall  go  shopping  today. 

You  will  come  with  me,  won’t  you? 

One,  two,  or  three  auxiliary  verbs  may  be  used  with  the  main  verb,  depending 
on  the  tense  of  the  action  in  the  sentence: 

I am  staying  with  my  cousin. 

I will  be  going  tomorrow. 

I must  have  been  travelling  for  three  hours. 
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The  be  verbs,  the  have  verbs,  and  the  do  verbs  may  be  main  or  auxiliary  verbs. 


Main  Verb 


Auxiliary  Verb 


The  horses  were  in  the  barn. 

The  children  have  a new  pony. 
The  students  do  their  homework. 


The  chickens  were  fed. 

They  have  taken  him  to  the  river. 
They  do  come  to  school  early. 


The  auxiliary  verb  may  sometimes  be  separated  from  the  main  verb: 

Did  you  hear  anything? 

Were  the  chores  done? 

Have  you  read  this  book? 


Perfect  Tense 


The  three  simple  tenses  just  mentioned  are  used  to  express  basic  time  distinctions 
in  the  present,  past,  and  future.  There  are  other  distinctions  made  in  speaking  and 
writing,  particularly  among  past  actions.  These  distinctions  are  called  the  perfect 
tenses.  The  word  perfect  means  completed.  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  show  that 
an  action  begun  in  the  past  has  been  completed  or  come  to  a conclusion  by  the  time 
the  statement  about  it  is  made. 

Look  at  these  sentences: 

I have  heard. 

She  has  finished. 

The  dog  had  run. 

Note  that  in  each  sentence  the  verbs  include  the  auxiliary  verbs  have,  has  and  had. 

As  with  the  simple  tenses,  the  perfect  tenses  also  have  three  main  forms:  the  present 
perfect,  the  past  perfect,  and  the  future  perfect. 

a.  Present  Perfect 

The  present  perfect  tense  is  used  to  show  that  an  action  which  was  begun 
in  the  past  has  just  been  completed,  or  is  completed  by  the  time  the  statement 
about  it  is  made: 

I have  completed  my  chores.  (action  was  ended  some  time  ago) 
Note  that  the  auxiliaries  has  or  have  are  used  to  form  the  present  perfect  tense. 

b.  Past  Perfect 

The  past  perfect  tense  is  used  to  show  that  an  action  which  was  begun  in 
the  past  was  also  completed  in  the  past: 

I had  completed  my  chores.  (action  was  ended  some  time  ago) 

Note  that  the  auxiliary  had  is  used  to  form  the  past  perfect  tense. 
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c.  Future  Perfect 

The  future  perfect  tense  is  used  to  show  that  an  action  which  was  begun  in 
the  past  will  be  completed  at  some  time  after  the  statement  about  it  has  been 
made: 

I shall  have  completed  my  chores.  (action  not  yet  completed) 

Note  that  the  auxiliary  have  is  used  along  with  the  correct  form  of  shall  or 
will.  Remember  to  use  shall  with  the  pronoun  / and  we.  Use  will  with  the  other 
pronouns. 

Study  the  chart  below  for  examples  of  the  simple  and  perfect  tenses.  Note 
how  shall  is  used  with  the  first  person  pronouns  I and  we. 


SIMPLE  TENSES 

PERFECT  TENSES 

Present 

Past 

Future 

Present 

Perfect 

Past 

Perfect 

Future 

Perfect 

I walk 

I walked 

I shall  walk 

I have  walked 

I had  walked 

I shall  have 

walked 

he  smiles 

he  smiled 

he  will  smile 

he  has  smiled 

he  had  smiled 

he  will  have 

smiled 

they  collect 

they  collected 

they  will 
collect 

they  have 
collected 

they  had 
collected 

they  will  have 
collected 

we  paint 

we  painted 

we  shall  paint 

we  have 
painted 

we  had 
painted 

we  shall  have 
painted 

she  learns 

she  learned 

she  will  learn 

she  has 

learned 

she  had 

learned 

she  will  have 

learned 

you  cook 

you  cooked 

you  will  cook 

you  have 
cooked 

you  had 
cooked 

you  will  have 
cooked 

5.  Irregular  Verbs 

Most  verbs  in  the  past  or  perfect  tenses  are  formed  by  adding  -d  or  -ed  to  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb.  Not  all  verbs  fit  this  rule.  Verbs  that  form  their  past  or  perfect 
tenses  in  some  other  way  are  called  irregular  verbs. 
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Some  irregular  verbs  require  slight  changes  in  spelling  to  form  the  past  or  perfect 
tense.  For  example: 

drop  - drop  ped 

carry  - carr  ied 

send  - sen  t 

Other  verbs  change  form  in  the  past  or  perfect  tense: 
see  - saw  - have  seen 
go  - went  - have  gone 
ride  - rode  - have  ridden 

Here  are  some  irregular  verbs: 


Present  Tense 

Past  Tense 

Perfect  Tense 

begin 

began 

have  begun 

blow 

blew 

have  blown 

break 

broke 

have  broken 

come 

came 

have  come 

do 

did 

have  done 

drink 

drank 

have  drunk 

eat 

ate 

have  eaten 

fly 

flew 

have  flown 

freeze 

froze 

have  frozen 

go 

went 

have  gone 

grow 

grew 

have  grown 

run 

ran 

have  run 

see 

saw 

have  seen 

speak 

spoke 

have  spoken 

take 

took 

have  taken 

write 

wrote 

have  written 

To  determine  whether  you  are  using  the  correct  form  of  a verb  check  a dictionary. 
A dictionary  indicates  the  forms  used  by  irregular  verbs. 

The  most  irregular  verb  in  the  English  language  is  probably  the  verb  "to  be."  Study 
the  different  forms  of  the  verb  be: 


Present 

Past 

Future 

Present  Perfect 

Past  Perfect 

Future  Perfect 

1 

am 

was 

shall  be 

have  been 

had  been 

shall  have  been 

he 

is 

was 

will  be 

has  been 

had  been 

will  have  been 

they 

are 

were 

will  be 

have  been 

had  been 

will  have  been 
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Progressive  Tenses 


In  addition  to  the  verb  tenses  already  studied,  there  is  another  form  verbs  can 
take.  If  you  want  to  show  that  an  action  is  in  progress,  you  use  a form  of  the  verb 
that  shows  continuing  action.  This  form  is  called  the  progressive  tense.  Look  at 
these  sentences: 

I am  reading  a new  book. 

I was  reading  a new  book. 

I shall  be  reading  a new  book. 

Every  verb  has  a progressive  form,  made  by  using  a form  of  the  verb  be  and  adding 
-ing  to  the  present  tense  of  the  verb. 


a.  Present  Progressive 

The  progressive  form  of  the  present  tense  is  probably  used  more  often  than 
the  simple  present.  For  example,  you  would  say  / am  going  instead  of  I go. 

Look  at  the  two  sentences  below.  They  show  how  the  simple  present  tense 
of  a verb  is  made  into  the  present  progressive  by  using  the  present  tense  form 
of  be,  (am,  is,  are)  and  adding  -ing  to  the  verb: 

The  boy  runs  to  school.  (present  tense) 

The  boy  is  running  to  school.  (present  progressive) 

Note  how  the  second  sentence  tells  about  an  action  that  is  in  progress  (continuous). 


b.  Past  Progressive  Tense 

The  past  progressive  form  of  the  verb  is  made  by  using  the  past  tense  form 
of  be  (was,  were)  with  the  -ing  form  of  the  main  verb: 

Past  Past  Progressive 

I tried.  (past)  I was  trying.  (progressive) 

They  drank,  (past)  They  were  drinking.  (progressive) 

Note  how  the  action  in  the  past  progressive  form  is  shown  to  be  continuing. 

c.  Future  Progressive 

Study  the  sentences  below.  They  show  how  the  future  progressive  is  formed: 

Future  Future  Progressive 

I shall  consider.  I shall  be  considering. 

He  will  teach.  He  will  be  teaching. 
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Subject  of  Verb 

Every  complete  sentence  must  contain  a verb,  and 
every  verb  must  have  a subject.  The  subject  is  usually 
the  doer  of  the  action. 

The  boy  hit  the  dog. 

(doer  of  the  action)  (action)  (receiver  of  the  action) 


To  find  the  subject,  ask  who  or  what  before  the  verb. 

Question:  Who  hit? 

Answer:  The  boy  hit. 

Therefore:  The  boy  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  hit. 

Many  verbs  that  express  action  have  a receiver  of  that 
action: 

The  boy  hit  the  dog. 

(subject)  (action)  (receiver  of  the  action) 

Direct  Object  of  Verb 

The  receiver  of  the  action  is  called  the  direct  object. 

To  find  the  direct  object,  we  ask  whom  or  what  after  the  verb. 

Question:  The  boy  hit  what? 

Answer:  The  boy  hit  the  dog. 

Therefore:  The  dog  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  hit. 

Look  at  these  sentences: 

Tom  hit  his  brother. 

The  farmer  raises  cattle. 

Birds  eat  seeds. 


Each  of  the  above  sentences  contains  a direct  object.  Find  the  direct  object  by  asking 
whom  or  what  after  the  verb. 

Question:  Tom  hit  whom? 

Answer:  Tom  hit  his  brother. 

Therefore:  His  brother  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  hit. 


Question:  The  farmer  raises  what? 

Answer:  The  farmer  raises  cattle. 

Therefore:  Cattle  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  raises. 


Question:  Birds  eat  what? 

Answer:  Birds  eat  seeds. 

Therefore:  Seeds  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  eat. 
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Indirect  Object  of  Verb 

Look  at  the  following  sentence: 

I sold  the  book. 

The  verb  is  sold. 

Question:  I sold  what? 

Answer:  I sold  the  book. 

Therefore:  Book  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  sold. 

The  action  of  selling  the  book  is  performed  by  the  subject  I,  directly  on  the  object, 
book. 

Now  look  at  this  sentence: 

I sold  him  the  book. 

The  verb  is  still  sold. 

Question:  I sold  what? 

Answer:  I sold  the  book. 

Therefore:  Book  is  still  the  direct  object  of  sold. 

The  thing  which  actually  experienced  the  action  of  the  verb  was  book.  Thus,  book 
is  the  direct  object  of  sold  because  it  was  the  direct  receiver  of  the  action. 

What,  then,  is  him?  Because  the  action  of  "selling"  is  performed  directly  on  book, 
him  cannot  be  the  direct  object;  however,  him  is  indirectly  involved  in  the  action. 
Him  actually  gets  the  book  in  the  end.  For  this  reason,  we  say  that  him  is  the  indirect 
object  of  the  verb  sold. 

Suppose  we  wrote  this  sentence: 

I sold  the  book  to  him. 

Now  there  is  no  confusion;  book  is  obviously  the  direct  object  of  the  verb.  If  you 
are  ever  in  doubt  about  direct  and  indirect  objects,  use  the  simple  test  of  putting 
to  or  for  in  front  of  what  you  think  might  be  the  indirect  object.  If  the  sentence  still 
has  the  same  meaning,  you  have  an  indirect  object. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  direct  and  indirect  objects  of  verbs: 


He 

gave 

me 

a box  of  candy. 

(I.O) 

(D.O.) 

He 

read 

me 

the  rules. 

(I.O.) 

(D.O.) 

He 

told 

her 

a story. 

(I.O.) 

(D.O.) 

They  showed  us  our  errors. 

(I.O.)  (D.O.) 
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Complement  of  Verb 

Suppose  you  wrote  this  sentence: 

The  man  rode  the  horse. 

The  verb  is  rode.  To  find  the  object,  ask  the  question,  The  man  rode  what?  The 
answer  is.  The  man  rode  the  horse.  Horse,  therefore,  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  rode. 

Now  suppose  you  wrote  this  sentence: 

The  man  is  a carpenter. 

It  might  look  as  though  carpenter  were  the  object  if  you  ask  the  same  questions; 
but  remember: 

• A being  verb  [is,  are,  am,  was,  were]  does  not  express  an  action,  and  does 
not  need  an  object. 

• A being  verb  is  always  intransitive. 

In  the  example,  carpenter  does  not  receive  any  action;  carpenter  and  man  both  refer 
to  the  same  person.  In  this  sentence,  carpenter  is  called  a complement  because  it 
completes  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

a.  Noun  Complements 

The  following  sentences  contain  noun  complements: 

Bill  is  the  captain. 

These  people  are  my  friends. 

The  superintendent  is  Mr.  Jones. 

Look  at  this  sentence: 

The  carpenter  is  busy. 

b.  Adjective  Complements 

The  adjective  busy  also  completes  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  It  is  called  an 

adjective  complement  or  a predicate  adjective.  Such  an  adjective  will  always 
modify  the  subject. 

The  following  sentences  contain  predicate  adjectives: 

The  weather  is  cool. 

The  fabric  is  soft. 

The  hired  hand  was  lazy. 


6.  Transitive  Verbs 

When  the  action  passes  from  a doer  to  a receiver,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  transitive. 
A transitive  verb  needs  an  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

In  the  sentence  The  boy  hit  the  dog,  the  action  of  hitting  passes  from  the  doer, 
boy,  to  the  receiver,  dog. 
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7.  Intransitive  Verbs 

Not  all  verbs  are  transitive.  Look  at  the  following  sentence: 

The  kite  flew  high. 

If  you  ask  the  question  whom  or  what  after  the  verb, 

The  kite  flew  whom? 

The  kite  flew  what? 

you  get  no  answer.  In  this  case,  then,  the  verb  flew  does  not  take  an  object. 

Such  a verb  is  said  to  be  intransitive.  The  action  does  not  pass  from  a doer  to 
a receiver.  The  verb  is  complete  within  itself. 

In  the  previous  sentence,  the  word  high  tells  us  where  the  kite  flew.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  adverb.  An  adverb  may  follow  an  intransitive  verb,  but  can  never  be  an  object. 
The  object  of  a transitive  verb  is  always  a noun  or  pronoun,  or  some  other  grammatical 
unit  that  can  function  as  a noun  or  pronoun. 

Here  are  some  sentences  which  contain  intransitive  verbs: 

The  boat  sank  slowly. 

She  came  late. 

The  storm  raged  during  the  night. 

Since  none  of  these  verbs  need  objects,  they  are  called  intransitive  verbs. 

Most  doing  and  having  verbs  can  be  transitive  or  intransitive  depending  on  the 
sentences  in  which  they  are  used.  Look  at  this  sentence: 

The  boy  hit  the  dog. 

Here  the  verb  hit  is  transitive  because  the  action  of  hitting  passes  from  the  doer, 
boy,  to  the  receiver,  dog,  which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  hit. 

Now  look  at  this  sentence: 

The  boy  hit  hard. 

In  this  sentence  the  verb  is  intransitive  because  the  action  does  not  pass  from  a 
doer  to  a receiver.  The  verb  hit  has  no  object. 

Being  verbs  are  always  intransitive.  They  do  not  take  an  object  because  there  is 
no  action  to  pass  from  a doer  to  a receiver. 

He  was  late.  They  were  at  the  show. 

Mary  is  here.  Bill  and  Sally  are  in  the  classroom. 

Remember  that  with  a transitive  verb,  the  action  passes  from  a doer  to  a receiver. 
With  an  intransitive  verb,  the  action  does  NOT  pass  from  a doer  to  a receiver. 
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Special  Verb  Forms 

Sometimes  special  verb  forms  are  used  as  other  parts  of  speech. 

a.  Infinitives 

Infinitives  are  verb  forms  which  are  usually  preceded  by  the  preposition  to. 
They  may  be  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs: 

The  girl  loves  to  read.  (noun) 

She  has  many  books  to  read.  (adjective) 

She  reads  to  learn.  (adverb) 

b.  Gerunds 

Gerunds  are  verb  forms  usually  ending  in  -ing  or  -ed  that  are  used  as  nouns: 

Reading  is  the  girl’s  favorite  pastime. 

noun 

She  loved  being  asked  about  her  reading. 

noun  noun 

c.  Participles 

Participles  are  verb  forms  usually  ending  in  -ing  or  -ed  that  are  used  as 
adjectives. 

The  frightened  boy  heard  the  howling  dog. 

adjective  adjective 


8.  Linking  Verbs 

Verbs  which  take  a noun  complement  or  an  adjective  complement  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  linking  verbs.  Linking  verbs  join  two  words  which  refer  to  the  same 
person  or  thing.  A linking  verb  does  not  show  action. 

So  far  you  have  seen  that  being  verbs  are  linking  verbs,  but  other  verbs  (apart 
from  the  verb  to  be]  can  act  as  linking  verbs.  The  following  verbs  are  all  common 
linking  verbs: 

to  be  to  seem  to  appear  to  look  to  feel  to  become  to  taste  to  smell 

Here  are  some  sentences  using  these  linking  verbs: 

They  appear  happy.  The  old  woman  seems  tired. 

The  air  feels  cool.  He  became  a famous  surgeon. 

Remember:  A noun  complement  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject. 

An  adjective  complement  always  modifies  the  subject. 

Active  and  Passive  Voice 

You  know  that  the  subject  of  a sentence  usually  comes  before  the  verb. 

Look  at  these  sentences: 

The  hunters  chase  the  fox.  (active  voice) 

The  fox  is  chased  by  the  hunters,  (passive  voice) 
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You  can  see  that  both  sentences  talk  about  the  same  action,  but  the  subject  in  the 
first  sentence  is  hunters,  while  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence  is  fox.  What  other 
differences  do  you  see  in  the  two  sentences? 

You  should  have  noticed  that  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence,  hunters,  performs 
the  action  of  chasing.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  subject,  fox,  is  now  the  receiver 
of  the  action  of  chasing.  (The  hunters  are  still  performing  the  action,  but  hunters 
is  not  the  subject!) 

When  the  subject  of  a sentence  is  the  performer  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  the  verb 
is  in  the  active  voice.  When  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  receiver  of  the  action 
of  the  verb,  then  the  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice. 

You  may  also  have  noticed  that  the  verb  in  the  active  voice  is  followed  by  a 
prepositional  phrase,  beginning  with  the  preposition  by.  Finally,  the  verb  in  the  passive 
voice  is  made  from  the  perfect  tense  form  together  with  some  form  of  the  verb  be 
(is,  am,  are,  was,  were,  has  been,  have  been,  had  been}  as  part  of  the  verb  phrase. 


Here  are  a few  more  examples  of  active  and  passive  voice  verbs.  See  the  points 
mentioned  above  appear  in  the  examples: 

Active  voice:  My  teacher  assigned  ail  this  homework  to  me. 

Passive  voice:  All  this  homework  was  assigned  to  me  by  my  teacher. 

Active  voice:  An  animal  chewed  our  carrots. 

Passive  voice:  Our  carrots  were  chewed  by  an  animal. 

The  active  and  passive  voice  are  used  to  improve  writing  style  and  add  variety 
to  writing. 

Writers  often  use  the  active  voice  because  it  is  more  vigorous  and  interesting. 


The  passive  voice  is  used  to  place  special  emphasis  on  something. 
Active  voice:  A bee  stung  the  young  girl. 

Passive  voice:  The  young  girl  was  stung  by  a bee. 


In  the  first  sentence,  bee  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  and  is  given  the  most 
importance.  In  the  second  sentence  the  young  girl  is  placed  in  the  subject  position 
and  becomes  most  important.  In  this  manner,  writers  use  the  active  and  passive  voice 
to  place  emphasis  where  they  wish. 


Subject  and  Verb  Agreement 

You  will  remember  that  the  bare  subject  of  a sentence  is  usually  a noun  or  pronoun, 
and  that  nouns  and  pronouns  may  be  singular  or  plural. 

Verbs,  also,  may  be  singular  or  plural.  The  number  of  the  verb  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  the  subject  in  the  sentence.  If  the  subject  is  singular,  then  the  verb 
must  be  singular.  If  the  subject  is  plural,  then  the  verb  must  be  plural.  Look  at  the 
examples  below: 

The  boy  runs  quickly. 

The  boys  ran  quickly. 


The  child  likes  candy. 
The  child  likes  candy. 
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In  the  first  sentence,  the  subject,  boy,  is  singular;  therefore,  the  singular  form  of 
the  verb  is  used  to  agree  with  the  subject. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  subject,  boys,  is  plural;  therefore,  the  plural  form  of 
the  verb  is  used  to  agree  with  the  subject. 

Remember:  A verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number. 

You  can  see  from  the  previous  examples  that  a verb  has  number;  it  can  be  singular 
or  plural.  Look  at  some  verb  tenses  to  see  how  this  works. 


In  the  present  tense,  s is  added  to  the 

Present  Tense  Singular 

The  farm  looks  large. 

The  boy  writes  neatly. 

In  the  past  and  future  tenses,  the  verb  si 

Past  Tense  Singular 

The  farm  looked  large. 

The  boy  wrote  neatly. 

Future  Tense  Singular 

The  farm  will  look  large. 

The  boy  will  write  neatly. 


verb  in  the  singular  form: 

Present  Tense  Plural 

The  farms  look  large. 

The  boys  write  neatly. 

;ays  the  same  for  both  singular  and  plural: 

Past  Tense  Plural 

The  farms  looked  large. 

The  boys  wrote  neatly. 

Future  Tense  Plural 

The  farms  will  look  large. 

The  boys  will  write  neatly. 


Finding  the  Subject 

Because  the  number  of  the  verb  is  determined  by  the  subject,  it  is  important  to 
be  able  to  find  the  bare  subject. 

When  there  is  only  one  noun  in  the  complete  subject,  finding  the  bare  subject  is 
easy: 

The  red  bicycle  rides  well. 

Dark  muddy  water  covered  the  floor. 

When  there  are  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  complete  subject,  choosing  the  bare 
subject  is  more  difficult: 

The  five  boys  on  the  bench  cheered  loudly. 

The  bicycle  with  the  red  fenders  was  damaged. 

The  best  way  to  find  the  bare  subject  is  to  ask  who  or  what  did  the  action  in  the 
sentence.  Often  a prepositional  phrase  within  the  subject  will  confuse  you  when 
you  are  choosing  the  bare  subject.  In  each  of  the  above  examples,  there  is  a 
prepositional  phrase:  on  the  bench  and  with  the  red  fenders.  Remember  that  the  bare 
subject  of  a sentence  is  never  part  of  a prepositional  phrase. 

A box  of  candies  was  left  on  the  table. 
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In  this  example,  the  subject  box  is  separated  from  the  verb  was  by  the  prepositional 
phrase  of  candies.  We  must  be  aware  of  prepositional  phrases,  because  the  subject 
of  a sentence  is  never  part  of  the  prepositional  phrase. 

You  know  that  a subject  usually  comes  before  the  verb  in  a sentence,  but  you  can 
sometimes  be  fooled  when  the  sentence  begins  with  words  such  as  here  or  there. 
In  these  sentences,  the  subject  will  come  after  the  verb. 

Here  is  the  book. 

There  are  the  books. 

Notice  that  in  the  first  sentence  the  singular  subject  book  agrees  with  the  singular 
verb  is.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  plural  subject  books  agrees  with  the  plural  verb  are. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  problem  is  to  think  about  what  you  are  really  saying: 

The  book  is  here. 

The  books  are  there. 

A third  confusion  arises  when  the  subject  has  a plural  form  but  a singular  meaning. 
Words  such  as  measles,  mathematics,  and  series  all  appear  to  be  plural  because  of 
the  -s  ending,  but  each  takes  a singular  verb  because  each  is  considered  as  having 
a singular  meaning: 

Measles  is  a childhood  disease. 

My  best  subject  in  school  is  mathematics. 

A series  of  droughts  is  harmful  to  farming. 

Fifty  dollars  is  too  much  to  pay. 


Compound  Subjects 

Two  or  more  subjects,  with  the  same  verb,  joined  by  and,  or,  or  nor,  form  a 
compound  subject.  Here  are  some  examples: 

I You  and  I were  there. 

Neither  a sweater  nor  a coat  will  be  needed. 

Either  the  puppy  or  the  kitten  sleeps  in  the  basket. 

I Often  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  a singular  or  plural  verb  should  be  used  with 

I a compound  subject.  Study  the  following  two  rules  carefully. 

i 1.  When  the  parts  are  joined  by  and,  use  a plural  verb: 

The  mother  and  father  were  present. 

Toys,  books,  and  puzzles  are  everywhere. 

2.  When  the  parts  are  joined  by  or,  or  nor,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  part  which 
is  nearer  the  verb. 

j A frog  or  a toad  was  sunning. 

' Either  the  puppy  or  the  kittens  have  upset  the  vase. 

' Neither  the  coat  nor  the  jacket  is  a good  fit. 

; Cookies  or  candies  are  easiest  to  serve. 
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Collective  Nouns 

A collective  noun  names  a group  or  a collection  of  persons  or  things.  For  example: 

committee  team  army  herd  flock  class 

When  a collective  noun  is  the  subject  of  a sentence,  and  the  group  is  thought  of 
as  a unit,  a singular  verb  is  used.  A collective  noun  takes  a plural  verb  when  the 
individuals  in  the  group  are  considered: 

The  cast  has  selected  a director,  (group) 

The  cast  have  disagreed  on  a director,  (individuals) 

Indefinite  Pronouns 

You  know  that  a pronoun  takes  the  place  of  a noun.  A pronoun  has  a noun 
antecedent  to  which  it  refers: 

Bill  finished  reading  his  book. 

The  class  did  their  assignment. 

In  the  above  examples,  the  pronoun  his  refers  to  Bill,  and  their  refers  to  the  class. 

There  is  one  group  of  pronouns  that  does  not  have  a definite  antecedent.  These 
pronouns  are  termed  indefinite  pronouns  because  it  is  not  definite  what  their 
antecedents  are.  Look  at  these  examples: 

I gave  my  ticket  to  someone  on  the  bus. 

Anyone  can  come  to  the  dance. 

Notice  that  the  pronouns  someone  and  anybody  do  not  have  a definite  antecedent. 

The  following  indefinite  pronouns  are  always  singular  and  require  a singular  verb: 
anybody,  anyone,  anything,  each,  one,  everyone, 
everybody,  everything,  either,  neither,  no  one, 
nobody,  nothing,  someone,  somebody,  something 

These  indefinite  pronouns  are  always  plural  and  require  a plural  verb: 

both,  few,  many,  several 

All,  any,  more,  most,  none,  some,  and  such  can  be  either  singular  or  plural  depending 
on  whether  they  refer  to  a single  quantity  or  a number  of  units  within  a group. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  missing,  (a  number  of  papers) 

Some  of  the  money  is  missing,  (a  single  sum) 

None  is  confusing  because  although  it  originally  meant  not  one  or  no  one,  it  can 
now  be  used  in  the  plural  sense  to  mean  not  any.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  use  the  singular 
as  it  is  more  formal. 
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E.  Adjectives 


An  adjective  is  a word  that  modifies  a noun  or  a pronoun. 

By  modifying  (or  describing)  a noun  or  pronoun,  it  helps  make  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  more  interesting  or  exact. 


Descriptive  Adjectives 


Descriptive  adjectives  are  the  most  common  type.  They  modify  nouns  by  describing 
them: 


the  ancient  ruins  the  seven-year-old  child 


Predicate  Adjectives 

Notice  in  the  above  examples  that  all  the  descriptive  adjectives  came  before  the 
nouns  they  modified.  There  is  also  a kind  of  adjective  which  modifies  a noun  and 
comes  after  the  noun.  This  is  called  a predicate  adjective  because  it  is  placed  in  the 
predicate.  A predicate  adjective  follows  a linking  verb  and  modifies  the  subject  of 
that  verb: 

She  is  beautiful.  Diane  appears  happy. 


Limiting  Adjectives 

Limiting  adjectives  actually  limit  the  meaning  of  a noun 

that  book  each  house  some  friends 


rather  than  describe  it. 
five  students 


Comparison  of  Adjectives 


STRONG  STRONGER  STRONGEST 


Since  adjectives  are  used  to  make 
the  meanings  of  other  words  more 
precise,  they  must  be  able  to  express 
shades  of  meaning.  For  example, 
although  a person  may  be  strong, 
another  may  be  stronger,  and  a third 
may  be  the  strongest.  When  shades  of 
meaning  are  indicated  in  an  adjective 
in  this  way,  the  adjective  is  being 
compared. 

Adjectives  may  be  said  to  have 
three  degrees  of  comparison:  positive, 
comparative  and  superlative. 
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The  positive  degree  describes  one  noun: 

Tom  is  a tall  boy. 

The  comparative  degree  is  used  when  making  a comparison  between  two  nouns: 

Tom  is  the  taller  of  the  two  boys. 

The  superlative  degree  is  used  when  three  or  more  things  are  being  compared: 

Tom  is  the  tallest  boy  in  his  class. 

a.  Regular  Comparison 

Most  adjectives  of  one  syllable  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  adding 
-er  and  -est  to  the  positive  form: 

tall  taller  tallest 

cheap  cheaper  cheapest 

Some  two-syllable  adjectives  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  the  same 
way: 

lazy  lazier  laziest 

funny  funnier  funniest 

b.  Irregular  Comparison 

A few  adjectives  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  irregularly.  These 
adjectives  have  to  be  learned  individually.  Two  such  adjectives  are: 

bad  worse  worst 

little  less  least 

c.  Phrasal  Comparison 

Other  adjectives  of  two  syllables  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by 
putting  more  and  most  or  less  and  least  before  the  positive  form: 

hostile  more  hostile  most  hostile 

timid  more  timid  most  timid 

Adjectives  of  three  or  more  syllables  always  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  in  this  manner: 

beautiful  more  beautiful  most  beautiful 


reliable 


less  reliable 


least  reliable 
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The  chart  below  summarizes  some  of  the  above  points. 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

Regular 

big 

bigger 

biggest 

Comparison 

cute 

cuter 

cutest 

Irregular 

good 

better 

best 

Comparison 

many 

more 

most 

Phrasal 

anxious 

more  anxious 

most  anxious 

Comparison 

durable 

less  durable 

least  durable 

d.  Absolute  Adjectives 

Some  adjectives  cannot  be  compared  because  they  are  absolute.  No  comparison 
is  possible  for  these  adjectives: 

circular  endless  unique  round 

equal  preferable  single  perfect 

e.  Double  Comparison 

Avoid  using  a double  comparison  (more  louder)  or  a double  superlative  (most 
unkindest).  More  and  -er  or  most  and  -est  should  not  be  used  together. 


An  adverb  is  a word  that  modifies  a verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 
It  tells  how,  when,  or  where  something  happened. 

Most  adverbs  are  easy  to  recognize  because  they  are  formed  by  adding  -ly  to  the 
adjective: 


Adjective 

Adverb 

slow 

slowly 

loud 

loudly 

gentle 

gently 
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Not  all  words  ending  in  -ly  are  adverbs,  however.  A few  adjectives  such  as  surly, 
silly,  and  holy  end  in  -ly. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a number  of  adverbs  that  do  not  end  in  -ly.  They  include: 


afterwards 

always 

never 

perhaps 

sometimes 

too 

almost 

ever 

not 

quite 

somewhat 

twice 

already 

forward 

now 

rather 

soon 

very 

also 

here 

often 

seldom 

then 

well 

altogether 

just 

once 

so 

there 

yesterday 

Always  remember  that  it  is  the  work  which  a word  does  in  a particular  sentence 
which  determines  its  part  of  speech. 

The  chart  below  shows  that  adverbs  indicate  manner,  time,  or  place. 


Type 

Purpose 

Examples 

Manner 

to  show  how 

clumsily,  silently 

Time 

to  show  when 

today,  tomorrow 

Place 

to  show  where 

here,  there 

Redundant  Adverbs 

Be  careful  not  to  use  unnecessary  adverbs: 

Incorrect:  Finish  up  your  work. 

Correct:  Finish  your  work.  [Finish  means  "to  complete".) 


Incorrect:  Refer  back  to  page  34. 

Correct:  Refer  to  page  34.  [Refer  means  "to  go  back".) 


Incorrect:  Repeat  the  exercise  again. 

Correct:  Repeat  the  exercise.  [Repeat  means  "to  do  again".) 

Do  the  exercise  again. 
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Confusion  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Do  not  use  an  adjective  when  the  adverb  is  needed; 

Incorrect:  He  sings  loud. 

Correct:  He  sings  loudly. 

Incorrect:  Mary  works  careful. 

Correct:  Mary  works  carefully. 

After  a linking  verb  use  a predicate  adjective  to  describe  the  subject.  Remember 
that  the  linking  verbs  are:  be,  become,  grow,  seem,  appear,  look,  feel,  taste,  smell,  sound. 

Incorrect:  That  rose  smells  sweetly. 

Correct:  That  rose  smells  sweet. 

{Sweetly  does  not  describe  the  subject  rose.  It  describes  the  verb  smells.  Sweet 
is  a predicate  adjective  describing  the  subject  rose.) 

Comparison  of  Adverbs 

Adverbs  can  also  have  comparative  and  superlative  forms.  Some  form  the 
comparative  by  adding  -er  and  the  superlative  by  adding  -est: 

Adverb  Comparative  Superlative 

low  lower  lowest 

early  earlier  earliest 

Most  adverbs,  however,  use  more  and  most  for  the  comparative  and  superlative 
forms: 

Adverb  Comparative  Superlative 

quietly  more  quietly  most  quietly 

happily  more  happily  most  happily 

A few  adverbs  and  adjectives  do  not  use  the  forms  you  have  just  learned.  Study 
the  list  of  irregular  adjectives  and  adverbs  below: 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

much,  many 

more 

most 

good,  well 

better 

best 

bad,  badly 

worse 

worst 

little 

less,  littler,  lesser 

least,  littlest 

far 

farther 

farthest 
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G.  Prepositions 

Prepositions  introduce  phrases  which  always 
contain  either  a noun  or  a pronoun. 

Some  prepositions  indicate  a place  relationship;  fo] 
example:  by,  beside,  inside,  near. 

I saw  him  by  the  pool. 

Other  prepositions  show  a time  relationship;  fo: 
example:  after,  during,  before. 

I saw  him  during  intermission. 

Others  show  a manner  relationship;  for  example:  for 
with,  of,  like. 

He  is  like  his  father. 

Commonly  used  prepositions: 


about 

at 

despite 

like 

outside 

under 

above 

before 

down 

minus 

over 

underneath 

across 

behind 

during 

near 

past 

unlike 

after 

below 

except 

of 

round 

until 

against 

beneath 

for 

off 

since 

up 

along 

beside 

from 

on 

through 

upon 

amid 

between 

in 

onto 

throughout 

with 

among 

beyond 

inside 

opposite 

to 

within 

around 

by 

into 

out 

toward 

without 

Prepositional  Phrases 

A prepositional  phrase  is  a group  of  words  which  begins  with  a preposition  an 
ends  with  a noun  or  pronoun. 

The  noun  or  pronoun  which  appears  at  the  end  of  a prepositional  phrase  is  th 

object  of  the  preposition: 

under  the  bed  with  great  speed  behind  the  dresser  in  the  yar 
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a.  Adverb  Phrases 

A prepositional  phrase  that  takes  the  place  or  does  the  work  of  an  adverb 
is  an  adverb  phrase.  An  adverb  phrase  will  answer  the  questions:  How?  When? 
Where?  Why? 

Where?  Pupils  sat  in  the  classroom. 

How?  We  ate  with  great  care. 

When?  Flowers  bloom  in  the  spring. 

b.  Adjective  Phrases 

A phrase  which  takes  the  place  or  does  the  word  of  an  adjective  is  an  adjective 
phrase: 

We  watched  the  bird  in  the  tree. 

The  boys  behind  the  truck  were  smoking. 

Prepositional  phrases  must  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words  they 
modify  to  avoid  confusion.  For  example: 

I saw  the  doctor  who  took  out  my  tonsils  on  the  golf  course. 

The  sentence  makes  more  sense  written  this  way: 

On  the  golf  course,  I saw  the  doctor  who  took  out  my  tonsils. 

Before  you  write,  you  should  consider  how  the  sentence  will  sound.  Always 
re-read  what  you  have  written  to  make  sure  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear. 


Rules  for  Using  Prepositions 

Use  between  for  two;  among  for  more  than  two. 

The  remainder  of  the  pie  was  divided  between  John  and  Charles. 

Peter  walked  between  the  rows  of  cabbages. 

(He  would  always  be  between  one  row  and  another  row;  that  is,  at  any  given 

time  he  is  between  two  rows  of  cabbages.) 

In  the  following  sentence,  there  are  many  children  (certainly  more  than  two)  who 
are  the  recipients  of  Santa's  goodies. 

Santa  Claus  distributed  the  presents  among  the  children. 

After  different,  the  preposition  from  should  be  used  rather  than  the  conjunction 
than.  Although  than  is  used  frequently  in  informal  speech  and  writing,  from  is  always 
correct. 

Your  drawing  is  different  from  mine. 

The  outcome  was  different  from  what  I had  expected. 
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While  you  would  pick  an  apple  off  di  tree  or  take  an  apple  off  a.  plate,  you  would 
take  an  apple  from  your  mother.  Always  use  from  when  speaking  of  people.  Never 
use  off  of. 


Incorrect:  I took  the  tray  off  the  maid.  Correct:  I took  the  tray  from  the  maid. 


H.  Conjunctions 


A conjunction  is  a word  which  joins  two  parts  of  a sentence.  These  parts  may  be 
two  principal  clauses,  two  phrases,  two  parts  of  speech,  or  a principal  clause  and 
a subordinate  clause. 

There  are  three  types  of  conjunctions.  Coordinating  conjunctions  join  two  equal 
things;  subordinating  conjunctions  join  two  things  of  unequal  rank;  and  correlative 
conjunctions  are  used  in  pairs  to  show  a special  relationship. 


1.  Coordinating  Conjunctions 

A coordinating  conjunction  joins  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  that  are  of  the  same 
class  and  importance  within  the  sentence.  The  most  common  coordinating 
conjunctions  are  and,  but,  or,  and  nor. 

The  conjunction  and  means  "in  addition": 

John  went  to  the  dance  and  to  the  party. 

The  conjunction  or  means  "one  but  not  both."  In  the  following  sentence,  or  joins 
two  nouns: 

You  may  write  the  exam  or  the  essay. 

The  conjunction  but  suggests  a contrast.  But  in  this  sentence  links  two  adjectives: 

Sally  was  friendly,  but  Jane  was  rude. 

The  conjunction  nor  is  the  negative  form  of  or: 

They  won’t  wait  for  you  nor  for  me. 
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2.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

I Subordinating  conjunctions  connect  two  elements  of  unequal  worth.  Subordinating 

conjunctions  show  that  one  element  is  of  more  or  less  importance  than  the  other; 
that  is,  one  is  dependent  on  the  other  for  its  meaning.  Here  are  some  frequently 
I used  subordinating  conjunctions: 


although 

for 

that 

until 

whether 

after 

if 

though 

when 

while 

because 

since 

’till 

whenever 

why 

before 

than 

unless 

where 

yet 

Subordinating  conjunctions  are  used  to  show  a relationship  between  two  parts  of 
a sentence.  The  most  common  kinds  of  relationships  are  shown  in  the  chart  below. 


Relationship 

Conjunction  Used 

Place: 

where,  wherever,  anywhere,  everywhere 

Time: 

when,  whenever,  while,  before,  after,  as,  until,  since, 
as  — as 

Manner: 

as  if,  as  though 

Cause  or  reason: 

because,  so  that,  why,  for,  since,  whereas 

Condition: 

unless,  if,  whether,  lest,  so  that 

Concession: 

although,  though,  if  while,  whereas,  even  though 

3.  Correlative  Conjunctions 

Correlative  conjunctions  are  coordinating  conjunctions  which  are  used  in  pairs. 

not  only  ...  but  also  both  ...  and  neither  ...  nor 

not  only  ...  but  either  ...  or  whether  ...  or 

When  correlative  conjunctions  are  used,  they  should  connect  parts  that  are  parallel 
in  form.  If  a prepositional  phrase  follows  the  first  conjunction,  then  a prepositional 
phrase  should  follow  the  second.  If  a verb  follows  the  first,  then  a verb  in  the  same 
form  should  follow  the  second. 

Not  Parallel:  Tom  went  not  only  to  hunt  but  also  fishing. 

(incorrect) 

Parallel:  Tom  went  not  only  to  hunt  but  also  to  fish. 

(correct) 
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SENTENCE  ANALYSIS 


A sentence  is  a group  of  grammatically  related  words  expressing  a complete 
thought.  Its  most  important  parts  are  its  subject  and  predicate. 

Look  at  the  following  words: 


Nouns 

(Subjects) 

Babies 

Ducks 

The  train 


Verbs 

(Predicates) 

cry 

swim 

whistled 


Neither  the  words  in  the  first  column  nor  those  in  the  second  column  tell  you  very 
much  by  themselves.  You  must  combine  them  to  form  a complete  idea,  or  a sentence. 


A.  Subjects 


All  the  words  in  the  first  column  are  nouns  or  pronouns.  These,  you  will  remember, 
are  the  names  of  persons,  places,  or  things.  All  of  these  form  the  subjects  of  sentences. 

A subject  is  the  person,  place  or  thing  being  talked  about.  The  subject  is  usually 
the  one  doing  the  action  of  the  sentence.  The  bare  subjects  of  the  following  sentences 
have  been  italicized: 

Babies  cry  quite  often. 

Ducks  swim  in  the  pond. 

The  train  whistled  loudly. 

The  subjects  in  the  sentences  just  given  are  not  modified.  No  adjectives  are  used 
to  describe  them;  thus  not  much  is  known  about  them.  Subjects  without  modifiers 
are  called  bare  subjects.  Now  see  the  changes  in  meaning  when  you  add  modifiers 
to  these  bare  subjects: 

Hungry  babies  cry  quite  often. 

Tame  ducks  swim  in  the  pond. 

The  toy  train  whistled  loudly. 

By  adding  modifiers  to  bare  subjects  you  give  more  information  about  them;  make 
them  more  complete.  The  bare  subject  and  all  its  modifiers  form  the  complete 
subject. 

When  the  subject  contains  two  or  more  main  nouns  it  is  called  a compound 
subject.  Notice  the  compound  subjects  italicized  in  the  following  sentences: 

Babies  and  small  children  cry  quite  often. 

Ducks  and  geese  swim  in  the  pond. 

The  train  and  steamship  whistled  loudly. 
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B.  Predicates 


C.  Clauses 


All  the  words  in  the  second  column  are  verbs.  They  all  show  an  action  that  is  being 
done,  and  form  the  predicates  of  sentences.  The  predicates  of  the  following  sentences 
have  been  italicized: 

Babies  cry. 

Ducks  swim. 

The  train  whistled. 

The  verbs  in  the  sentences  just  given  are  not  modified.  No  adverbs  are  used  to 
describe  them;  thus  not  much  is  known  about  them.  You  know  what  is  being  done, 
but  you  do  not  know  how,  when,  where,  or  why.  A verb  without  modifiers  is  called 
a bare  predicate.  Notice  the  changes  in  meaning  when  modifiers  are  added  to  these 
bare  predicates: 

Hungry  babies  cry  quite  often. 

Tame  ducks  swim  in  the  pond. 

The  toy  train  whistled  loudly. 

By  adding  modifiers  to  bare  predicates  more  information  is  given  about  them;  they 
are  more  complete.  The  bare  predicate  plus  all  its  modifiers  forms  the  complete 
predicate. 

When  the  complete  predicate  contains  two  or  more  main  verbs  it  is  called  a 
compound  predicate.  Note  the  following  examples: 

Babies  cry  and  gurgle  quite  often. 

Ducks  swim  and  dive  in  the  pond. 

The  train  whistled  and  screeched  quite  loudly. 


A clause  is  a group  of  words  which  contains  a subject  and  a predicate.  The  words 
must  be  grammatically  related  and  can  sometimes  act  as  a complete  sentence. 


1.  Principal  Clauses 


If  a clause  can  stand  by  itself  as  a sentence,  it  is  called  a principal  clause.  Each 
of  the  sentences  below  contains  a subject  and  a predicate.  Each  stands  by  itself  and 
has  a complete  meaning. 


B.  Predicates 


C.  Clauses 


FOCUS  IN 


Look  at  these  sentences: 


She  often  came  late. 


s 


V 


fXiNC/PAL  ClA(/^£ 


Men  work  noisily  on  the  project, 
s V 


Students  study  for  final  examinations, 
s V 
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Some  sentences  contain  two  subjects  and  two  predicates  and  hence  two  clauses. 

Friends  who  are  loyal  are  respected, 
s s V V 

We  visited  the  city  where  he  lived. 
s V s V 

Snoopy  came  when  / called  him. 
s V s V 


This  is  a game  which  / enjoy. 
s V s V 


However,  only  one  clause  can  stand  by  itself  as  a sentence.  The  other  clause  seems 
to  be  incomplete.  It  requires  something  else  to  make  its  meaning  clear: 


Principal  Clauses 

Friends  are  respected, 
s V 

We  visited  the  city, 
s V 

Snoopy  came. 
s V 

This  is  a game, 
s V 


Subordinate  Clauses 

who  are  loyal 
s V 

where  he  lived 
s V 

when  / called  him 
s V 

which  / enjoy 
s V 


2.  Subordinate  Clauses 

Subordinate  clauses  contain  a subject  and  a verb,  but  they  do  not  express  a 
complete  thought.  Each  one  depends  on  some  part  of  the  principal  clause  to  make 
its  meaning  clear. 


Subordinate  clauses 

may  begin  with 

some  of  the 

following 

words: 

who 

how 

as 

before 

whose 

when 

for 

if 

whom 

where 

after 

since 

which 

why 

that 

so  that 

because 

although 

while 

than 

though 

until 

unless 

whenever 

Remember:  A principal  clause  can  be  a sentence  on  its  own;  a subordinate 
clause  depends  on  some  other  part  of  the  sentence  to  have  a clear 
meaning. 

3.  Adjective  Clauses 

You  are  already  familiar  with  adjectives.  They  are  words  used  to  modify  or  describe 
nouns.  A subordinate  clause  that  does  the  work  of  an  adjective  is  an  adjective  clause. 
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Look  at  the  following  sentence: 

We  sat  under  a shady  tree. 

The  sentence  above  contains  only  one  subject  and  one  verb.  It  also  contains  an 
adjective  shady  modifying  the  noun  tree. 

Now  examine  a slightly  different  sentence: 

We  sat  under  a tree  which  was  shady. 

The  sentence  above  contains  two  verbs,  sat  and  was.  The  subject  of  sat  is  we,  and 
the  subject  of  was  is  which.  Because  the  sentence  contains  two  verbs  and  two  subjects, 
it  contains  two  clauses.  The  clause  we  sat  under  a tree  can  stand  alone  and  make 
sense.  It  is,  therefore,  the  principal  clause.  The  clause  which  was  shady  is  not 
grammatically  independent;  therefore,  it  is  a subordinate  clause.  In  this  example, 
it  is  an  adjective  clause  modifying  tree. 


Relative  Pronouns 

An  adjective  clause  is  usually  introduced  by  a relative  pronoun.  The  most  common 
relative  pronouns  are: 

who  whose  whom  which  that 

These  words  are  called  relative  pronouns  because  they  relate  two  clauses,  and 
because  they  refer  to  a noun  or  pronoun  in  another  clause.  The  word  to  which  the 
pronoun  refers  is  called  the  antecedent.  Examine  the  following  sentence: 

Trees  that  lose  their  leaves  in  winter  are  called  deciduous. 

That  is  the  relative  pronoun  which  links  the  subordinate  clause  that  lose  their  leaves 
in  winter  to  the  principal  clause  trees  are  called  deciduous. 

The  relative  pronoun  that  refers  to  trees;  therefore,  trees  is  the  antecedent  of  that. 

Note  that: 


— Who,  whom,  whose  are  used  when  the  antecedent  names  a person. 

— Which  is  used  when  the  antecedent  names  a place  or  thing. 

— That  may  be  used  when  the  antecedent  refers  to  a person,  place,  or  thing. 

— Who  is  used  when  the  relative  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  subordinate 
clause: 

She  introduced  me  to  a man  who  was  very  interesting. 

— Whom  is  used  when  the  relative  pronoun  is  the  object  of  either  the  verb  in  the 
subordinate  clause  or  a preposition. 

The  man  whom  we  met  was  a relative,  (object  of  verb) 

The  lady  to  whom  you  spoke  is  my  aunt,  (object  of  preposition) 
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— Whose  is  used  to  show  possession: 

These  are  the  people  whose  names  are  on  the  list. 


Agreement  with  Antecedent 

The  relative  pronoun  must  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  number  and  case.  If  the 
antecedent  is  singular,  the  relative  pronoun  must  be  singular.  Similarly,  if  the 
antecedent  is  first  person,  so  must  the  relative  pronoun  be  first  person: 

She  is  one  of  the  students  who  are  coming  today. 

She  is  the  one  one  of  the  students  who  is  coming  today. 

In  the  first  sentence  above,  many  students  are  coming,  and  she  is  one  of  them; 
therefore,  the  antecedent  of  who  is  students.  The  verb  is  thus  made  to  agree  with 
the  plural  subject  who. 

In  the  second  sentence  above,  only  one  person  is  coming;  the  rest  of  the  students 
decided  not  to  come.  The  antecedent,  therefore,  is  one,  which  is  singular.  The  verb 
must  now  be  made  to  agree  with  the  singular  subject  who. 

Look  at  a third  sentence: 

You  who  are  sleepy  may  rest. 

The  principal  clause  is  you  may  rest  and  the  subordinate  clause  is  who  are  sleepy. 
The  antecedent  of  the  relative  pronoun  who  is  you.  Since  you  is  second  person,  plural 
number,  who  is  also  second  person,  plural  number;  therefore,  are,  the  second  person, 
plural  form  of  the  verb  is  required  to  agree  with  the  subject  who. 

From  all  these  sentences  you  can  see  that,  although  the  relative  pronoun  who  does 
not  change  in  form,  its  number  and  person  may  change  depending  on  its  antecedent. 


When  and  Where 

The  words  when  and  where  sometimes  introduce  adjective  clauses.  When  they  do, 
the  sentence  will  indicate  the  time  (when)  and  the  place  (where).  Look  at  these  two 
sentences: 

He  knows  the  time  when  they  are  due  to  arrive. 

This  is  the  place  where  he  was  born. 

In  the  first  sentence,  when  they  are  due  to  arrive  is  an  adjective  clause  modifying  time. 

In  the  second  sentence,  where  he  was  born  is  an  adjective  clause  modifying  place. 

When  when  and  where  introduce  adjective  clauses,  the  words  the  clauses  modify 
do  not  have  to  be  only  time  and  place.  They  can  be  any  word  indicating  time  {day, 
week,  hour)  or  any  word  indicating  a place  [home,  country,  forest): 

He  knows  the  date  when  they  are  due  to  arrive. 

This  is  the  house  where  he  was  born. 
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A simple  test  to  determine  if  the  subordinate  clause  is  adjective  or  not,  is  to 
substitute  which  plus  a preposition  for  when  or  where: 

He  knows  the  date  when  (on  which)  they  are  due  to  arrive. 

This  is  the  house  where  (in  which)  he  was  born. 

Position  of  Adjective  Clauses 

You  know  that  prepositional  phrases  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
words  they  modify  to  eliminate  confusion  of  meaning.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
for  any  modifying  element,  including  adjectives  and  adjective  clauses.  To  achieve 
this,  sometimes  an  adjective  clause  has  to  interrupt  a main  clause: 

The  boys  who  passed  their  test  rode  the  horses. 

Imagine  the  confusion  if  the  sentence  were  written: 

The  boys  rode  the  horses,  who  passed  their  test. 

There  certainly  is  a difference  in  meaning  in  the  two  sentences! 

Restrictive  and  Nonrestrictive  Clauses 

Restrictive  clauses  are  used  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a sentence.  They  provide 
necessary  information  for  the  correct  meaning  of  the  sentence: 

The  girl  who  came  to  dinner  was  an  excellent  student. 

In  this  sentence,  who  came  to  dinner  explains  which  particular  girl  is  meant.  This 
clause  limits  the  meaning;  it  makes  the  sentence  refer  to  a particular  girl. 

A nonrestrictive  clause,  however,  is  used  to  give  added  information  about  a 
sentence.  This  added  information  is  not  completely  necessary  to  grasp  the  main 
meaning  of  the  sentence: 

John  Saunders,  who  had  won  an  athletic  award,  came  first  in  the  race. 

As  you  can  see,  who  had  won  an  athletic  award  merely  adds  more  information  to 
the  sentence,  because  the  person  who  won  the  race  has  already  been  identified  by 
name.  A nonrestricive  clause,  which  merely  adds  information  and  does  not  identify 
a particular  noun,  must  be  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 


Reduced  Clauses  — Appositives  and  Participial  Phrases 

Sometimes  writers  shorten,  or  reduce  adjective  clauses  to  add  variety  to  their 
writing. 

If  the  adjective  clause  contains  a form  of  "be"  and  the  relative  pronoun  is  used 
as  the  subject,  it  can  be  reduced  by  eliminating  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  form 
of  "be."  For  example,  complare  the  following  sentences: 

The  bird  that  was  my  pet  chirped. 

(The  italicized  words  form  an  adjective  clause.) 


The  bird,  my  pet,  chirped. 

(The  italicized  words  form  a reduced  clause.) 
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Whenever  a clause  is  reduced  this  way,  a nonrestrictive  element  is  created  because 
you  are  only  adding  information  to  something  already  identified.  You  are  creating 
an  appositive.  As  you  already  know,  nonrestrictive  elements  are  set  off  by  commas. 

Now  consider  the  following  sentences: 

The  bird  that  was  frightened  by  the  noise  flew  away. 

(The  italicized  words  are  an  adjective  clause.) 

The  bird,  frightened  by  the  noise,  flew  away. 

(The  italicized  words  are  a reduced  adjective  clause.) 

Frightened  by  the  noise,  the  bird  flew  away. 

(The  italicized  words  are  a reduced  adjective  clause.) 

When  a clause  is  reduced  this  way,  a participial  phrase  is  created.  (You  will 
remember  that  a participle  usually  ends  in  -ing  or  -ed  and  is  used  as  an  adjective.) 

As  you  can  see,  a participial  phrase  may  appear  in  different  places  in  the  sentence. 
As  the  writer,  you  must  decide  where  it  sounds  best  or  where  it  is  most  effective. 


4.  Adverb  Clauses 

An  adverb  is  used  to  modify  a verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb.  A subordinate 
clause  that  does  the  work  of  an  adverb  is  called  an  adverb  clause.  Adverb  clauses 
usually  tell  how,  when,  where,  and  sometimes  why. 

Look  at  this  sentence: 

I went  early. 

The  sentence  contains  an  adverb,  early,  that  modifies  the  verb  went.  It  tells  when 
I went. 

Now  examine  a slightly  different  sentence: 

I went  while  it  was  early. 

This  sentence  contains  the  principal  clause,  / went,  and  the  subordinate  clause, 
while  it  was  early.  The  subordinate  clause  acts  as  an  adverb  because  it  modifies  the 
verb  went]  therefore,  while  it  was  early  is  an  adverb  clause. 

When  the  adverb  clause  comes  at  the  begining  of  the  sentence,  it  is  usually  followed 
by  a comma: 

When  he  came,  he  was  surprised, 

a.  Subordinate  Conjunctions 


Here  are  several  words  which  introduce  adverb  clauses.  They  are  called 
subordinate  conjunctions: 


after 

as  if 

where 

how 

until 

so  that 

unless 

although 

because 

before 

if 

whether 

that 

when 

as 

why 

for 

in  order  that 

since 

though 

while 
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b.  Adverb  Clauses  that  Indicate  Degree 

While  most  adverb  clauses  tell  how,  when,  where,  or  why,  some  indicate  degree. 
These  clauses  are  introduced  by  than  or  as,  and  they  modify  adjectives  or 
adverbs.  Here  is  an  example: 

The  horse  ran  more  quickly  than  we  expected. 

In  the  above  sentence,  the  adverb  clause,  than  we  expected,  modifies  the  adverb 
quickly.  Now  look  at  this  sentence: 

He  put  on  his  shoes  as  fast  as  he  could. 

In  this  sentence,  the  adverb  clause,  as  he  could,  modifies  the  adverb  fast. 

Whenever  the  phrase  as as  occurs,  the  second  as  introduces  an  adverb  clause 

modifying  the  word  between  the  two  as's. 

Sometimes  in  this  type  of  adverb  clause,  the  verb  is  omitted: 

He  works  as  hard  as  you  (do). 

Meat  is  now  more  expensive  than  (it  was)  before. 

Whenever  the  verb  is  omitted,  it  is  understood  to  be  there,  and  should  be 
included  when  the  sentence  is  analysed. 

Remember  with  this  type  of  sentence  construction  that  than  or  as  is  a 
subordinate  conjunction  introducing  a clause.  A common  mistake  is  to  consider 
than  or  as  as  a preposition,  as  in  this  sentence: 

He  is  taller  than  me.  (incorrect) 

Here  the  writer  has  incorrectly  used  than  as  a preposition,  and  has  followed 
it  with  the  objective  form  of  the  pronoun,  me.  If  the  sentence  is  expanded  to 
include  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  clause,  I,  the  subjective  form  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  is  required: 

He  is  taller  than  I (am).  (correct) 

c.  Using  Adverb  Clauses  to  Improve  Style 

Writing  can  be  improved  considerably  if  adverb  clauses  are  used  well.  Many 
writers  have  a tendency  to  write  a number  of  principal  clauses  combined  with 
coordinate  conjunctions  such  as  and  or  but.  Very  often  these  sentence 
constructions  can  be  improved  if  one  of  the  principal  clauses  is  changed  into 
an  adverb  clause.  The  following  sentence  contains  two  principal  clauses: 

Canada  is  a huge  country,  but  only  a small  part  of  it  is  habitable. 

This  sentence  can  be  changed  so  that  it  has  an  adverb  clause  and  a principal 
clause: 

Although  Canada  is  a huge  country,  only  a small  part  of  it  is  habitable. 

Changing  some  principal  clauses  into  adverb  clauses,  even  occasionally 
beginning  a sentence  with  an  adverb  clause,  can  give  variety  to  your  writing. 
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In  summary,  an  adverb  clause: 

• has  a verb  and  a subject 

• modifies  a verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb 

• begins  with  a subordinate  conjunction 

• is  not  complete  when  it  stands  alone 

Noun  Clauses 


You  have  now  studied  two  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses  — the  adjective  clause 
and  the  adverb  clause.  There  is  a third  kind  of  subordinate  clause  called  a noun 
clause. 

Just  as  an  adjective  clause  does  the  work  of  an  adjective,  and  an  adverb  clause 
does  the  work  of  an  adverb,  a noun  clause  does  the  work  of  a noun  or  pronoun. 
Like  nouns  and  pronouns,  noun  clauses  can  function  as  subjects  or  objects. 

a.  Object  of  Verb 

Examine  the  following  sentences  which  contain  noun  clauses.  In  each  sentence 
the  noun  clause  is  the  object  of  the  verb: 

The  judge  knew  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent. 

The  principal  clause  is  the  judge  knew,  and  the  subordinate  clause  is  that  the 
prisoner  was  innocent. 

You  know  that  an  object  answers  the  question  "whom"  or  "what"  after  the 
verb.  A noun  clause  object  will  answer  the  question  "whom"  or  "what"  after 
the  verb  in  the  principal  clause. 

Question:  The  judge  knew  ...  what? 

Answer:  The  judge  knew  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent. 

The  object  of  the  verb  knew  is  the  noun  clause  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent. 

In  this  sentence  the  word  that  signals  that  a noun  clause  has  begun;  but  be 
careful  — very  often  the  word  that  is  left  out,  as  in  this  example: 

The  judge  knew  the  prisoner  was  innocent. 

Noun  clauses  may  be  introduced  by  words  such  as:  why,  when,  where,  how,  that. 

Now  look  at  a second  sentence  in  which  the  noun  clause  is  the  object  of  the 
verb: 

We  discovered  where  he  went. 

The  principal  clause  is  We  discovered. 
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The  subordinate  clause  is  where  he  went. 

Question:  We  discovered  ...  what? 

Answer:  We  discovered  where  he  went. 

The  object  of  the  verb  discovered  is  where  he  went.  The  subordinate  clause 
where  he  went  is  a noun  clause  used  as  the  object  of  discovered. 

Here  is  a third  sentence  in  which  the  noun  clause  is  the  object  of  a verb: 

Tell  me  why  you  did  that. 

The  principal  clause  is  Tell  me. 

The  subordinate  clause  is  why  you  did  that. 

Remember  that  tell  me  is  a command  or  imperative.  With  an  imperative,  the 
subject  you  is  understood.  Remember  also  that  me  is  the  indirect  object.  The 
preposition  to  is  understood  before  me. 

Question:  (You)  Tell  (to)  me  ...  what? 

Answer:  (You)  Tell  (to)  me  why  you  did  that. 

Thus,  why  you  did  that  is  a noun  clause  acting  as  the  object  of  the  verb  tell. 


b.  Subject  of  Verb 

A noun  clause,  like  a noun  or  pronoun,  can  be  the  subject  of  a verb: 

That  my  friend  will  be  late  for  dinner  is  certain. 

Because  this  sentence  contains  two  verbs,  will  be  and  is,  it  also  contains  two 
clauses.  The  principal  clause  may  be  difficult  to  recognize  because  this  sentence 
uses  an  entire  clause  as  the  subject  of  the  main  verb. 

The  subordinate  clause  that  my  friend  will  be  late  for  dinner  is  easy  enough 
to  recognize,  but  what  remains  is  is  certain.  This  does  not  make  sense  by  itself 
because  there  is  no  subject  in  the  clause.  If  you  ask  the  question,  "What  is 
certain?"  to  find  the  subject,  the  answer  would  be  that  my  friend  will  be  late  for 
dinner.  The  whole  subordinate  clause  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  is.  The  subordinate 
clause,  then,  is  a noun  clause. 

There  is  a simple  test  which  can  be  used  to  determine  whether  a noun  clause 
is  present.  Instead  of  the  clause,  substitute  the  pronoun  it.  If  the  sentence  makes 
sense,  then  a noun  clause  exists.  In  the  example  above,  if  you  ask,  "What  is 
certain?",  the  answer  can  be,  "it."  The  words  replaced  by  it  are  thus  a noun 
clause. 

Look  at  another  sentence: 

What  has  become  of  him  will  remain  a mystery. 
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To  find  the  subject  of  the  verb  will  remain,  ask  the  question,  "What  will 
remain?" 

The  answer  is,  "What  has  become  of  him." 

Therefore,  what  has  become  of  him  is  the  subject  of  will  remain. 

' The  principal  clause  is  (It)  will  remain  a mystery,  and  the  subordinate  clause 
what  has  become  of  him  is  a noun  clause  used  as  the  subject  of  will  remain. 

Study  the  sentences  below.  In  each  of  these  sentences  a noun  clause  is  acting 
as  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Each  noun  clause  is  italicized.  The  verbs  are  circled. 

That  he  will  win  the  art  contest  (j^take^  for  granted. 

When  the  robbery  took  place  Cwa^  not  (Jnow^ 

How  they  will  construct  the  new  bridpeCl^a  puzzle. 

What  he  did  for  a living  Cwai^  unknown. 

Why  the  directions  were  not  aivenCls^  not  clear. 

That  the  mechanic  would  do  the  wor/cCjil^ certain. 


c.  As  Object  of  a Preposition 

Just  as  a noun  or  pronoun  can  occupy  another  position  in  a sentence  besides 
object  of  the  verb  or  subject  of  the  verb,  so  too  can  a noun  clause  occupy  another 
position.  Look  at  the  following  sentence: 

The  dog  ran  under  the  table. 

Under  the  table  is  a phrase  telling  where  the  dog  ran.  Under  is  the  preposition 
introducing  the  phrase,  and  table  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  under. 

I am  aware  of  what  you  have  done. 

In  this  sentence,  / am  aware  is  the  principal  clause;  what  you  have  done  is  a 
noun  clause,  object  of  the  preposition  of. 

Look  at  another  example  of  a sentence  containing  a noun  clause  which  is  the 
object  of  a preposition: 

He  went  back  to  where  he  had  been  before. 


The  principal  clause  is  He  went  back,  and  the  subordinate  clause  is  where  he 
had  been  before.  This  is  a noun  clause,  object  of  the  preposition  to. 
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You  will  note  that  once  again  the  pronoun  it  can  be  substituted  for  the  italicized 
portions  of  the  sentences  on  the  previous  page,  and  the  sentence  still  makes 
sense.  The  main  clause  should  include  the  noun  clause  because  it  is  the  object 
of  the  preposition  to  which  is  part  of  the  main  clause. 

The  sentences  below  are  examples  of  noun  clauses  which  are  objects  of 
prepositions.  The  noun  clauses  are  italicized  and  the  prepositions  circled. 

I am  aware  CoO  what  you  have  done. 

The  test  is  a summary  what  we  have  studied. 

You  must  concentrate  (p^  how  the  correct  method  works. 

The  children  returned  (jo)  where  they  had  begun. 

He  drove  where  the  accident  had  occurred. 

He  did  research  (o^  what  caused  the  tragedy. 


d.  As  Complement  of  a Verb 

You  know  that  a noun  or  pronoun  may  be  the  complement  of  a verb,  as  in 
this  sentence: 

He  is  the  captain. 

(subject)  (complement) 

Here,  he  and  captain  refer  to  the  same  person.  He  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
is,  and  captain  is  the  complement  of  the  verb  is. 

Remember  that  the  verb  be  and  some  other  verbs  such  as  seem,  appear,  and 
become  do  not  take  objects,  because  there  is  no  action  expressed. 

Because  a noun  or  pronoun  can  be  the  complement  of  a verb,  so  can  a noun 
clause. 

The  result  was  that  he  became  famous. 

(verb)  (verb) 

The  sentence  above  contains  two  verbs;  therefore,  it  also  contains  two  clauses. 
The  principal  clause  is  the  result  was;  the  subordinate  clause  is  that  he  became 
famous.  In  this  type  of  construction,  the  principal  clause  requires  the  noun  clause 
to  complete  its  meaning. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  was  is  result]  because  the  subordinate  clause  refers 
to  the  same  thing,  the  subordinate  clause,  that  he  became  famous,  is  a noun  clause, 
complement  of  the  verb  was. 
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The  following  sentences  contain  noun  clauses  acting  as  complements  of  verbs. 
Each  noun  clause  is  italicized.  The  verbs  of  which  they  are  complements  are 
circled. 

A peculiarity  of  English  (j£)  that  it  has  borrowed  words  from  other 

languages. 

That  (Is)  what  he  decided. 

One  outcome  of  the  meeting  (w^  that  they  would  make  a bid. 

That  not  quite  what  he  wanted. 

The  theme  of  the  story  (Ts)  that  honesty  pays. 

One  result  of  studying  (Is)  that  you  are  more  likely  to  pass. 

e.  In  Apposition 

Some  nouns  and  pronouns  may  be  in  apposition  with  other  nouns  and 
pronouns.  For  example: 

I spoke  to  Smith,  the  carpenter. 

In  the  above  sentence,  Smith  and  carpenter  name  the  same  person  or  thing. 
The  noun  carpenter  is  in  apposition  with  the  noun  Smith. 

A noun  clause,  like  a noun  or  pronoun,  can  be  in  apposition  with  a noun  or 
pronoun: 

I heard  a report  that  he  was  ill. 

In  this  sentence  the  principal  clause  is  / heard  a report,  and  the  subordinate 
clause  is  that  he  was  ill.  The  noun  report  and  the  clause  that  he  was  ill  name 
the  same  thing.  You  could  say  simply: 

I heard  that  he  was  ill. 

The  clause  that  he  was  ill  can  function  equally  well  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
heard. 

As  the  noun  report  and  the  clause  that  he  was  ill  refer  to  exactly  the  same  thing, 
the  subordinate  clause  that  he  was  ill  is  a noun  clause  in  apposition  with  report. 

Look  at  another  sentence: 

I received  the  news  that  he  sent. 

In  this  sentence,  / received  the  news  is  the  principal  clause,  and  that  he  sent 
is  the  subordinate  clause.  Does  this  subordinate  clause  refer  to  the  same  thing 
as  news,  or  does  it  describe  news? 

If  it  refers  to  the  same  thing  as  news,  you  should  be  able  to  substitute  the 
subordinate  clause  for  the  word  news.  Can  you  say,  I received  that  he  sent?  No 
way!  This  does  not  make  sense.  The  subordinate  clause  does  not,  therefore, 
stand  for  the  same  thing  as  news.  In  this  example,  the  subordinate  clause 
describes  news]  therefore,  it  is  an  adjective  clause. 
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A simple  test  to  distinguish  between  a noun  clause  in  apposition  and  an 
adjective  clause  is  to  see  if  which  can  be  substituted  for  that.  Look  at  this  sentence; 

I received  the  news  that  he  sent. 


If  which  can  be  substituted,  then  the  subordinate  clause  is  an  adjective  clause. 

Clauses  which  look  very  much  alike  can  be  different  types;  it  all  depends 
on  the  function  of  the  clause  in  the  particular  sentence.  Look  at  this  sentence; 

I heard  the  news  that  he  was  sent  away. 

This  sentence  looks  very  much  like  the  previous  one.  The  principal  clause 
is  I heard  the  news,  and  the  subordinate  clause  is  that  he  was  sent  away.  To 
determine  what  type  the  subordinate  clause  is,  see  whether  it  refers  to  the  same 
thing  as  news  or  whether  it  describes  news. 

Does  this  sentence  make  sense? 

I heard  that  he  was  sent  away. 


Yes,  it  does.  As  the  clause  that  he  was  sent  away  can  stand  instead  of  news, 
it  refers  to  the  same  thing  as  news  and  is,  therefore,  a noun  clause  in  apposition 
with  news. 

In  the  sentences  below  each  noun  clause  is  italicized  and  each  noun  with  which 
it  is  in  apposition  is  circled. 

He  has  delivered  the  (messa^  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  today. 

The  scientist  proposed  the  (theo^  that  germs  caused  the  illness. 

Did  you  hear  the  radio  (Tepo^  that  an  earthquake  struck  Mexico? 

He  gave  the  (excu^  that  he  had  been  HI. 

He  applauded  theQacQ  that  the  work  had  been  completed. 


In  summary,  a noun  clause  may  be: 

• Object  of  a verb 

• Subject  of  a verb 

• Object  of  a preposition 

• Complement  of  a verb 

• In  apposition  with  a noun. 
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Words  and  Phrases 

Earlier  in  this  handbook  you  learned  that  individual  words  can  be  placed  into  wore 
clauses.  The  four  main  word  classes  (or  parts  of  speech)  you  read  about  were  nouns 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

You  also  learned  to  identify  the  different  kinds  of  words  by  how  they  function 
in  a sentence.  For  example,  the  noun  dogs  functions  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence: 
Dogs  bark.  Similarly,  the  verb  bark  functions  as  the  predicate. 

You  probably  have  noticed  that  a word  can  function  as  more  than  one  part  of  speech 
depending  on  its  position  in  a sentence.  Compare  the  following  sentences: 

Yellow  is  a color.  Yellow  is  a noun. 

The  white  sheets  yellow  with  age.  Yellow  is  a verb. 

The  yellow  sheet  was  bleached.  Yellow  is  an  adjective. 

Sometimes  more  than  one  word  acts  as  a single  unit  in  a sentence.  For  example, 
auxiliary  verbs  can  help  the  main  verb  express  the  action  in  a sentence:  The  dogs 
have  been  barking. 

Have  been  barking  acts  as  a single  unit. 

The  term,  phrase,  refers  to  one  or  more  words  functioning  as  a single  grammatical 
unit  within  a sentence. 

There  are  four  main  kinds  of  phrases:  noun,  adjective,  adverb,  and  verb. 


A.  Noun  Phrases 


Sometimes  in  a sentence  the  noun  alone  will  do  the  job  of  a noun:  Children  laugh. 
At  other  times  a determiner  is  used  with  the  noun:  The  children  laugh.  Sometimes 
a pronoun  does  the  job  of  a noun:  They  laugh.  Sometimes  a special  verb  form  called 
a gerund  does  the  job  of  a noun:  Reading  comics  is  her  favorite  pastime.  Another 
verb  form  that  sometimes  does  the  job  of  a noun  is  an  infinitive:  She  loves  to  read. 
All  these  constructions  — noun  alone,  noun  plus  determiner,  pronoun,  and  verb  forms 
acting  as  nouns  are  called  noun  phrases. 

Noun  phrases  can  be  found  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence:  The  dog  barks.  They 
can  function  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb:  The  boy  fed  the  dog.  They  can  be  indirect 
objects:  The  boy  gave  the  dog  food.  Finally,  they  can  be  a complement  of  a linking 
verb:  Max  is  my  dog. 


B.  Adjective  Phrases 

In  many  sentences  a word  alone  acts  as  an  adjective:  The  young  dog  barked.  At 
other  times  a prepositional  phrase  will  act  as  an  adjective:  The  litter  of  puppies  barked. 
Sometimes  special  verb  forms  called  participial  phrases  act  as  adjectives:  The  dog 
tied  to  the  house  is  a collie.  Finally,  another  special  verb  form  called  an  infinitive 
can  act  as  an  adjective:  She  has  many  books  to  read.  All  these  constructions  — 
adjective  alone,  prepositional  phrase  acting  as  adjective,  and  special  verb  form  acting 
as  adjective  — are  called  adjective  phrases. 
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Adjective  phrases  tend  to  come  in  important  spots  in  a sentence.  Adjective  phrases 
can  come  before  the  noun  they  describe:  The  very  young  dog  barked.  Sometimes 
adjective  phrases  come  after  the  noun  they  describe:  The  litter  of  puppies  barked. 
Adjective  phrases  can  follow  a linking  verb:  The  dog  was  very  young. 

Sometimes  confusion  arises  when  writers  misplace  an  adjective  phrase:  The  boy 
dropped  the  peel  eating  the  banana.  The  peel  really  isn't  eating  the  banana,  is  it? 


C.  Adverb  Phrases 

Many  sentences  contain  an  adverb  alone:  They  laughed  happily.  Sometimes  a 
' prepositional  phrase  acts  as  an  adverb:  The  children  jumped  with  joy.  Sometimes 

j special  verb  forms  called  infinitives  act  as  adverbs:  She  reads  to  learn.  All  these 

constructions  — adverb  alone,  prepositional  phrase  as  adverb,  or  special  verb  form 
as  adverb  — are  called  adverb  phrases. 


D.  Verb  Phrases 


As  discussed  earlier,  sometimes  one  word  acts  as  a verb  in  a sentence:  The  dog 
barks.  At  other  times  auxiliary  verbs  are  used  to  help  the  main  verb:  The  dogs  have 
been  barking.  Sometimes  the  verb  phrase  is  followed  by  another  phrase.  A verb  phrase 
may  be  followed  by  a noun  phrase:  The  man  bought  a dog.  A verb  phrase  may  be 
followed  by  an  adjective  phrase:  The  man  was  very  tall.  A verb  phrase  may  be 
followed  by  an  adverb  phrase:  The  dog  barked  very  loudly.  In  these  sentences,  the 
verb  phrase  and  the  phrase  that  follows  it,  together  are  considered  the  verb  phrase. 


A job  can  be  performed  by  one 
person,  or  as  in  the  case  of  an 
assembly  line,  it  can  be  performed 
by  more  than  one  person.  In  the 
same  way,  one  or  more  words  can 
fill  a particular  function  in  a 
sentence. 
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Summary 

There  are  eight  word  classes:  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  determiners 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  pronouns.  The  first  four  word  classes  — nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs  — carry  most  of  the  meaning  in  the  sentence. 

Sometimes  only  one  word  is  needed  to  do  the  job  in  a sentence.  Quite  often, 
however,  two  or  more  words  work  together  to  do  a job. 

When  one  or  more  words  function  as  a grammatical  unit  it  is  called  a phrase.  Thus 
there  are  four  main  kinds  of  phrases:  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb. 


SENTENCE  PATTERNS 

As  a writer,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  way  the  English  language  is  constructed. 
All  sentences  can  fit  one  of  six  basic  sentence  patterns. 


A.  Pattern  1 


noun  phrase  + 

Susan 


transitive  verb 

closed 


+ 


noun  phrase 

the  door. 


As  we  discussed  earlier,  a noun  phrase  may  be  made  up  of  a noun,  a noun  plus 
a determiner,  or  a pronoun. 

A transitive  verb  is  one  which  takes  an  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

A Pattern  1 sentence  might  also  have  an  indirect  object,  as  in  the  following: 

noun  phrase  + transitive  verb  + indirect  object  + noun  phrase 

The  old  lady  gave  me  the  book. 


In  this  sentence,  the  indirect  object  is  me.  An  indirect  object  answers  the  question 
to  whom  or  to  what.  The  direct  object  is  the  book.  The  direct  object  answers  the  question 
what  after  the  verb. 
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13.  Pattern  2 


noun  phrase  + intransitive  verb 

The  girl  sings. 

An  intransitive  verb  expresses  action  but  does  not  require  an  object  to  complete 
its  meaning.  In  the  following  intransitive  verb  sentences,  the  action  ends  with  the 
verb  and  does  not  carry  over  to  an  object: 

The  audience  laughs. 

The  child  plays. 

Many  people  listen. 


Many  verbs  can  be  both  transitive  and  intransitive: 


Transitive 

The  child  plays  ball. 
Judy  sings  a song. 
Sam  grew  peas. 


intransitive 

The  child  plays. 
Judy  sings. 

Sam  grew. 


C.  Pattern  3 

noun  phrase  + iinking  verb  + adjective  phrase 

I The  spring  air  feels  cold. 

A linking  verb  (also  called  a link  verb)  joins  the  subject  with  an  adjective  phrase 
that  describes  it.  A linking  verb  does  not  show  action.  The  adjective  phrase  can  be 
an  adjective  alone,  an  adjective  with  a qualifier,  or  a prepositional  phrase  with  an 
adjective  meaning.  Here  are  some  examples: 

Rebecca  looked  pretty,  (adjective  alone) 

Phyllis  looked  quite  pretty,  (adjective  with  qualifier) 

1 Brenda  remained  in  her  Sunday  clothes,  (prepositional  phrase  with  an  adjective 

meaning) 

i 

' Sometimes  the  linking  verb  is  followed  by  a noun  phrase,  as  in  the  following 

I sentences: 

I Joe  became  a doctor. 

Susan  remains  the  president. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  noun  phrase  following  a linking  verb  refers  to  the 
same  thing  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  noun  phrase  does  not  receive  the  action 
of  the  verb,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  a transitive  verb. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  common  linking  verbs: 

look  smell  feel  remain 

sound  taste  become  grow 
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D.  Patterns  4,  5,  and  6 

The  next  three  sentence  patterns  all  contain  some  form  of  the  verb  be.  This  verb 
is  a special  verb  in  English,  and  is  a class  by  itself.  It  has  more  forms  than  any  other 
verb.  Here  are  some  examples: 

is  am  are  was 

were  be  being  been 

Some  of  these  forms  of  be  can  function  by  themselves  and  some  need  an  auxiliary. 

When  be  is  followed  by  either  a noun  phrase,  an  adjective  phrase,  or  an  adverb 
phrase,  we  call  this  expression  a complement: 

Edward  is  a doctor,  (noun  complement) 

John  is  tired,  (adjective  complement) 

Clare  is  here,  (adverb  complement) 

A sentence  in  Pattern  4 looks  like  this: 

noun  phrase  + be  + noun  phrase 

Ron  is  the  doctor. 

A sentence  in  Pattern  5 looks  like  this: 

noun  phrase  + be  + adjective  phrase 

Ron  is  clever. 

A sentence  in  Pattern  6 looks  like  this: 


noun  phrase  -i- 

be 

+ adverb  phrase 

Ron 

is 

on  the  street. 

(place) 

The  meeting 

is 

at  two  o'clock. 

(time) 

TYPES  OF  SENTENCES 
A.  Simple  Sentence 

The  paperboy  collected  on  Monday. 

subject  verb 

We  arrived  on  time. 

subject  verb 

A sentence  with  only  one  principal  clause  is  called  a simple  sentence. 

(See  pages  63-64  to  review  principal  clauses.) 
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3.  Compound  Sentences 

Now  examine  some  sentences  which  contain  more  than  one  principal  clause: 

The  paperboy  collected  on  Wednesday,  but  we  had  no  money, 
s V s V 

We  arrived  on  time;  they  were  late, 
s V s V 

In  the  first  sentence  the  two  principal  clauses  are  joined  by  the  coordinate 
conjunction  but]  in  the  second  by  a semicolon.  The  other  coordinate  conjunctions 
which  may  be  used  to  join  principal  clauses  are  and,  or,  and  nor. 

A sentence  with  two  or  more  principal  clauses  is  a compound  sentence. 


C.  Complex  Sentences 

; Now  study  a third  type  of  sentence: 

I answered  the  telephone  when  it  rang. 

s V s V 

This  sentence  contains  two  clauses.  Because  the  first  clause,  / answered  the  phone, 

\ can  stand  by  itself,  it  is  a principal  clause.  The  second  clause,  when  it  rang,  cannot 

stand  alone  and  make  sense;  therefore,  it  is  a subordinate  clause. 

A sentence  with  one  principal  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses 
is  called  a complex  sentence. 

Here  are  a few  more  complex  sentences.  In  each,  the  principal  clause  is  underlined; 
the  subordinate  clause  is  italicized. 

Students  who  work  hard  generally  pass  their  examinations. 

I read  the  book  which  you  recommended. 

Animals  which  are  treated  kindly  become  good  pets. 

Notice  that  the  principal  clause  may  be  separated  by  the  subordinate.  Do  not  let 
this  confuse  you.  If  you  pick  out  the  verbs  and  then  the  subject  of  each  verb,  you 
should  have  no  difficulty  finding  each  clause. 


D.  Compound-Complex  Sentences 

Some  sentences  may  be  both  compound  and  complex: 

After  Father  made  several  vain  attempts,  he  landed  on  the  beach,  but  the 
s V s V 

birds  had  disappeared. 
s V 
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This  sentence  contains  three  clauses.  The  first  clause,  After  Father  made  several 
vain  attempts,  is  a subordinate  clause.  The  other  two  clauses  can  each  stand  by 
themselves:  he  landed  on  the  beach  and  the  birds  had  disappeared.  Thus,  this  sentence 
is  a compound  sentence,  as  well  as  being  a complex  sentence.  Such  a sentence  is 
called  a compound-complex  sentence. 

A sentence  which  contains  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  and  two  or 
more  principal  clauses  is  called  a compound>complex  sentence. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  compound-complex  sentences.  The  principal  clauses 
are  underlined;  the  subordinate  clauses  are  underlined  twice. 

People  once  had  to  work  from  dawn  to  dusk,  but  because  science  has  made 
life  easier,  they  now  have  time  for  sport  and  art. 

The  food  was  strange  and  highly  seasoned,  but  the  travellers  ate  eagerly 
because  they  had  not  touched  a morsel  of  food  all  day. 

The  diesel  engines  roared  to  life,  and  the  big  ship  left  the  pier,  while  the  crowd 
waved  joyfully. 


In  summary: 

• A sentence  with  only  one  principal  clause  is  called  a simple  sentence. 

• A sentence  with  two  or  more  principal  clauses  is  called  a compound  sentence. 

• A sentence  with  a principal  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  is 
ailed  a complex  sentence. 

• A sentence  with  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  and  two  or  more  principal 
clauses  is  called  a compound-complex  sentence. 


SENTENCE  FUNCTION  — IMPROVING  SENTENCES 

SENTENCE  TYPES 


There  are  four  basic  kinds  of  sentences,  grouped  according  to  their  functions: 
assertive  or  declarative,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  and  imperative. 


1.  Assertive/Declarative 

The  most  common  kind  of  sentence  is  the  one  that  states  a fact.  It  is  called  the 
assertive  or  declarative  sentence  and  ends  with  a period: 


There  is  much  to  learn  in  school. 


Edmonton  is  the  capital  of  Alberta. 
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2.  Interrogative 

A sentence  which  asks  a question  is  called  an  interrogative  sentence.  It  always 
5 ends  with  a question  mark: 

li 

Have  you  done  the  dishes?  When  will  the  train  arrive? 


3.  Imperative 

A sentence  which  gives  a command  or  asks  a favor  is  called  an  imperative  sentence 
and  ends  with  a period: 

Do  your  homework.  Please  open  the  door. 

4.  Exclamatory 

An  exclamatory  sentence  is  one  that  shows  surprise  or  anger.  It  is  punctuated 
with  an  exclamation  mark: 

Here  comes  a bear!  Stop  at  once! 


Improving  Sentences 

Reading  and  writing  are  like  driving  a car.  If  you  are  driving  on  a smooth,  paved 
highway,  with  all  the  road  signs  clearly  visible  and  all  the  turn-offs  clearly  marked, 
you  will  probably  enjoy  your  drive.  If  the  pavement  ends  without  warning,  and  you 
are  on  loose  gravel,  or  a rutted  dirt  road,  you  will  naturally  feel  a bit  upset! 

Meeting  such  a change  in  road  conditions  is  like  meeting  an  abrupt  change  in  an 
incomplete  sentence.  If  the  verb  is  suddenly  missing  from  a sentence,  you  don't  know 
what  the  writer  is  trying  to  tell  you. 

In  another  instance,  if  you  are  driving  along  and  decide  to  turn  off  on  a side  road, 
but  you  are  on  a limited  access  highway,  you  may  have  to  drive  for  miles  before 
you  find  a suitable  exit.  By  then  you  have  gone  well  past  your  destination,  and  now 
have  to  wind  your  way  back  through  the  side  roads. 

This  situation  can  be  compared  to  a run-on  sentence.  The  reader  must  read  on 
and  on  until  he  finds  a period  or  other  punctuation  mark  which  tells  him  the  sentence 
has  ended. 

A third  situation  is  like  driving  through  a maze.  All  the  roads  look  like  main  roads, 
but  there  are  side  roads  and  detours  almost  at  every  turn.  You  may  eventually  get 
to  your  destination,  but  you  will  have  covered  a lot  of  unnecessary  territory  to  get 
there. 

Poorly  constructed  sentences  are  like  these  three  driving  situations.  Don't  put  your 
reader  into  these  frustrating  positions.  Make  your  sentences  clear  and  direct.  Get 
your  reader  to  the  point  without  undue  detour  and  delay. 
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Incomplete  Sentences 

You  have  studied  the  sentence,  and  you  know  that  it  is  a group  of  related  wore 
that  expresses  a complete  thought.  You  have  learned  that  a sentence  must  contai 
a subject  and  a predicate.  Writers  do  not  always  use  complete  sentences  howeve: 
Look  at  the  following  conversation: 

Jack:  What  time  is  it? 

Joe:  Five-thirty. 

Jack:  What  are  you  doing? 

Joe:  Eating. 

Jack:  Looks  good. 

Joe:  Join  me? 

Jack:  Thanks.  Move  over. 


You  will  notice  that  most  of  this  conversation  is  made  up  of  incomplete  sentences 
This  may  be  acceptable  in  some  oral  situations,  but  should  be  avoided  in  forma 
situations  and  in  most  written  work.  You  would  use  these  incomplete  sentences  anc 
sentence  fragments  in  writing  only  if  you  were  recording  a conversation. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  avoid  incomplete  sentences  and  sentence  fragment: 
in  your  written  work: 

— Make  sure  no  words  have  been  carelessly  left  out. 

— Do  not  use  phrases  which  are  not  connected  to  a sentence. 

— Make  sure  that  no  subordinate  clauses  have  been  left  unattached  to  a sentence 


Sentence  Fragments 

A fragment  is  a piece  or  part  of  something.  A 
sentence  fragment  is  a part  or  piece  of  a sentence. 
Look  at  the  examples  below: 

Two  hundred  cheering  spectators 

Whizzed  over  the  fence  at  great  speed 

After  they  built  a snow  fence 


None  of  the  examples  is  complete  by  itself.  The  first  one.  Two  hundred  cheering 
spectators,  does  not  have  a predicate  telling  what  these  people  are  doing. 

The  second  example.  Whizzed  over  the  fence  at  great  speed,  does  not  have  a subject 
telling  who  did  all  this  whizzing. 
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The  third  example,  After  they  built  a snow  fence,  has  both  a subject  and  a predicate, 
but  they  are  in  a subordinate  clause.  What  is  missing  is  the  main  subject  and  predicate 
telling  what  they  did  after  building  the  fence. 

To  complete  these  fragments,  we  simply  add  the  missing  parts: 

Two  hundred  cheering  spectators  attended  the  game. 

The  ball  whizzed  over  the  fence  at  great  speed. 

After  they  built  a snow  fence,  they  went  home  to  warm  up. 

By  recognizing  sentence  fragments,  and  learning  how  to  correct  them,  you  can 
improve  your  writing  skills. 

Run-On  Sentences 

When  speakers  or  writers  allow  their  thoughts  to  run  together,  the  result  is  a run-on 
or  run-together  sentence,  the  opposite  of  a sentence  fragment.  In  order  to  tell  if  a 
group  of  words  is  a run-on  sentence,  ask  yourself  these  two  questions: 

— Does  this  group  of  words  express  a single,  complete  idea? 

— If  two  or  more  closely  related  ideas  are  expressed,  are  they  connected  by 
a conjunction  or  a relative  pronoun? 

Look  at  the  following  example: 

We  waited  for  a while,  soon  the  rest  of  the  group  caught  up  with  us,  and  we 
went  on. 

Now  read  the  corrected  version: 

We  waited  for  a while.  Soon  the  rest  of  the  group  caught  up  with  us,  and  we 
went  on. 

The  correction  was  minor.  A period  was  simply  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first 
complete  thought,  avoiding  a run-on  sentence. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a run-on  sentence,  with  a different  method  of  correction: 

The  teacher  was  well-liked  by  all  the  students,  she  put  up  with  no  nonsense. 

Corrected  version: 

The  teacher  was  well-liked  by  all  the  students,  but  she  put  up  with  no  nonsense. 

In  this  case,  the  run-on  sentence  was  corrected  by  using  a conjunction  to  combine 
the  two  related  ideas. 

Many  students  make  the  mistake  of  running  their  ideas  together,  joining  them  all 
with  and,  as  in  this  example: 

We  were  ready  for  bed  and  the  camp  counsellor  had  not  yet  come  in  so  we  found  her 
pyjamas  and  sewed  them  up  and  put  them  back  where  she  had  put  them  and  we  pretended 
to  be  asleep  and  waited  for  her  return. 
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This  run-on  composition  can  be  corrected  by  using  the  proper  punctuation  an 
creating  new  sentences: 

We  were  ready  for  bed,  and  the  camp  counsellor  had  not  come  in  yet.  We  found  her  pyjamas, 
sewed  them  up,  and  put  them  back  where  she  had  put  them.  We  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
and  waited  for  her  return. 

Here  are  a few  more  ways  in  which  run-on  sentences  may  be  corrected: 

— by  using  punctuation  correctly. 

— by  combining  two  sentences  into  one. 

— by  breaking  a long  sentence  into  short  ones. 

— by  making  some  principal  clauses  into  subordinate  clauses. 


Awkward  Sentences 

There  are  times  when  writing  is  so  poorly  punctuated,  or  words  so  poorly  chosen 
and  arranged,  that  the  reader  has  to  go  over  it  slowly  several  times  to  understanc 
it.  Look  at  these  two  examples  of  awkward  sentences: 

There  were  nine  cookies  on  the  table  which  we  ate. 

1 ate  the  whole  pie  and  my  brother  didn’t  get  even  one  bite. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  in  the  first  sentence  the  cookies  and  table  were 
both  eaten!  In  the  second  sentence,  it  looks  as  though  the  pie  and  the  brother  were 
intended  for  lunch! 

Now  look  at  the  possible  corrections: 

We  ate  the  nine  cookies  on  the  table. 

I ate  the  whole  pie;  my  brother  didn’t  get  a bite. 


Variety  and  Style 

Besides  avoiding  the  three  common  errors  of  incomplete,  run-on,  and  awkward 
sentences,  good  writers  will  try  to  vary  the  construction  of  their  sentences  to  express 
their  ideas  in  the  best  possible  way.  This  is  where  a knowledge  of  simple,  compound, 
and  complex  sentences  will  be  useful. 

A simple  idea  needs  a simple  form.  Some  ideas  can  be  joined  together  as  equals 
in  compound  sentences.  Some  ideas  are  dependent  on  others  and  can  be  expressed 
as  subordinate  clauses  in  complex  sentences. 
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PROOFREADING 


low  to  Proofread 


To  proofread  is  to  read  something  that  has  been  written  to  find  errors  in  grammar, 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  general  composition.  It  is  similar  to  revising,  except  that 
more  attention  is  spent  on  correcting  errors  than  on  rewriting.  Proofreading  gives 
you  the  chance  to  correct  errors  and  make  your  writing  more  effective. 


When  you  write  a report  or  essay,  you  should  always  prepare 
a rough  draft  first.  This  will  give  you  a chance  to  check  the 
sentence  structure,  the  organization,  and  the  general  use  of  the 
English  language. 

It  will  also  give  you  a chance  to  proofread.  When  proofreading, 
you  should  specifically  be  looking  for  errors  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  sentence  fragments,  appropriate  word  choices, 
subject  and  verb  agreement,  and  good  English  in  general. 


After  you  have  proofread  your  work,  you  are  ready  to  copy  it  out  neatly  for 
presentation  to  your  reader. 


On  the  next  few  pages,  you  will  look  at  some  other  common  errors  to  check  for 
when  you  are  proofreading. 


Double  Negatives 
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Most  negatives  begin  with  -not  (n'tj,  no,  never,  nothing,  none,  nobody.  Do  not  us( 
more  than  one  negative  in  a sentence. 


Incorrect: 

1 did  not  do  nothing. 

Correct: 

1 did  nothing.  OR  1 did  not  do  anything. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

He  hasn’t  never  seen  a circus. 

He  has  never  seen  a circus.  OR  He  hasn’t  ever  seen  a circus. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

Jean  doesn’t  talk  to  nobody. 

Jean  doesn’t  talk  to  anybody.  OR  Jean  talks  to  nobody. 

Useless  Adverbs 

Be  careful  not  to  use  unnecessary  adverbs. 


Incorrect: 

Finish  up  your  work. 

Correct: 

Finish  your  work. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

Refer  back  to  page  34. 

Refer  to  page  34. 

Confusion  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Do  not  use  an  adjective  when  an  adverb  is  required 


Incorrect: 

He  sings  loud. 

Correct: 

He  sings  loudly. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

Mary  works  careful. 

Mary  works  carefully. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

The  cake  was  real  good. 

The  cake  was  really  good. 

Pronouns  and  Antecedents 

A pronoun  and  its  antecedent  must  agree  with  each  other.  If  the  antecedent  is 
singular,  you  need  a singular  pronoun  form.  If  the  antecedent  is  plural,  you  should 
use  a plural  pronoun  form.  It  is  also  important  not  to  change  pronoun  forms  in  a 


sentence. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

Once  you  learn  to  ride  a bicycle,  you  never  forget  how  to  ride  them. 
Once  you  learn  to  ride  a bicycle,  you  never  forget  how  to  ride  one. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

Anyone  can  have  this  job;  1 shall  gladly  give  it  to  them. 

Anyone  can  have  this  job;  1 shall  gladly  give  it  to  him  or  her. 

Incorrect: 

Correct: 

Things  become  natural  to  us  once  you  have  learned  them. 

Things  become  natural  to  us  once  we  have  learned  them. 
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)angling  Participles 

I When  a writer  uses  a participial  phrase  that  is  not  connected  to  the  noun  phrase 

! it  describes,  the  reader  is  left  with  a confusing  sentence.  The  participial  phrase  dangles 

' because  it  is  not  close  to  the  noun  phrase  it  modifies  or  describes. 

John  painted  a car  eating  a peach. 

Was  the  car  eating  a peach  or  was  John?  The  following  sentence  is  clearer: 

While  eating  a peach,  John  painted  the  car. 

' What  is  wrong  with  the  following  sentence? 

Dragging  its  broken  wing,  Sandra  found  the  bird  during  the  storm. 

Did  Sandra  have  the  broken  wing  or  did  the  bird?  The  sentence  could  be  rephrased 
and  written  in  the  following  manner: 

Dragging  its  broken  wing,  the  bird  was  found  by  Sandra  during  the  storm. 


jAdverb  Expanders 

Another  source  of  possible  confusion  in  writing  is  with  the  use  of  adverbs  to  expand 
meaning.  Adverb  expanders  can  usually  be  placed  in  a number  of  positions  in  the 
j sentence.  Sometimes,  however,  the  position  of  the  adverb  expander  can  change  the 

meaning  of  the  sentence.  As  a writer,  you  must  be  sure  that  the  adverb  expander 
j conveys  the  meaning  you  want.  Consider  the  following  sentences: 

We  told  about  adventures  in  the  summertime. 

I Mark  told  about  the  test  in  the  gym. 

i Were  we  told  about  the  adventures  in  the  summertime  or  did  the  adventures  take 

■ place  in  the  summertime?  Did  the  test  take  place  in  the  gym,  or  is  that  where  Mark 

described  the  test? 

! 

] The  almost  infinite  variety  of  sentences  possible  in  the  English  language  allows 

; you  to  search  for  the  construction  that  meets  your  purpose  (manner  of  saying 

I something).  The  above  confusing  sentences  can  be  revised  in  the  following  ways: 

We  told  about  adventures  that  we  had  in  the  summertime. 

i 

During  the  summer,  we  told  about  our  adventures. 

! Mark  told  about  the  test  that  was  given  in  the  gym. 

I In  the  gym,  Mark  told  about  the  test. 
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Ambiguous  Expressions 

Ambiguous  expressions  are  words  or  phrases  which  are  used  in  such  a way  tha 
the  meaning  is  unclear. 

Personal  pronouns  can  be  unclear  if  you  don't  know  which  antecedent  is  bein^ 
referred  to.  Look  at  this  sentence: 

The  boy’s  homework  was  neat,  and  it  was  all  correct. 

In  this  sentence,  it  is  a pronoun.  The  antecedent  of  it  is  homework,  because  thi‘ 
is  the  noun  phrase  that  it  stands  for. 

Now  consider  the  following  sentences: 

When  the  bus  hit  the  house,  it  was  badly  damaged. 

Mr.  Smith  gave  Walter  a ride,  but  he  didn’t  talk  on  the  way  to  town. 

What  was  damaged,  the  bus  or  the  house?  Who  didn't  talk,  Mr.  Smith  or  Walter" 

These  sentences  can  be  corrected  in  a variety  of  ways: 

The  house  was  badly  damaged  when  hit  by  the  bus. 

When  the  bus  hit  the  house,  the  house  was  damaged  extensively. 

When  given  a ride  by  Mr.  Smith,  Walter  didn’t  talk  on  the  way  to  town. 

Mr.  Smith  gave  Walter  a ride,  but  Walter  didn’t  talk  on  the  way  to  town. 

Always  be  sure  to  check  your  writing  to  see  that  each  pronoun  has  a clear  meaning. 
If  the  pronoun  does  not  refer  to  a specific  antecedent,  you  must  revise  the  sentence 
to  make  the  meaning  clear. 


POLISHING  YOUR  WRITING 

English  is  a language  of  variety;  sentences  can  be  rewritten  in  numerous  patterns 
and  retain  the  same  information,  and  new  words  and  acceptable  ways  of  writing 
are  constantly  being  added. 

Paying  attention  to  this  variety  is  your  job  as  a writer.  Try  to  be  aware  of  what 
you  read  and  hear. 

When  you  are  writing,  the  main  purpose  is  to  communicate  your  message.  Over 
the  years  people  have  found  that  by  following  a common  set  of  rules  (grammar), 
communication  in  writing  or  speaking  much  easier. 
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iJoining  Sentences 

I 

I Semicolon 

Every  idea  a writer  wants  to  express  can  be  written  with  the  use  of  a simple 
I sentence;  however,  using  only  simple  sentences  would  make  the  writing  jerky, 

choppy,  and  hard  to  read; 

Stamp  collecting  is  fun.  It  is  an  enjoyable  hobby.  Many  types  of  collections  exist. 

' You  can  have  a country-by-country  collection.  You  can  have  a topical  collection. 

' By  using  semicolons,  two  simple  sentences  can  be  combined  to  make  the  writing 

more  compact: 

' Stamp  collecting  is  fun;  it  is  an  enjoyable  hobby.  Many  types  of  collections  exist. 

You  can  have  a country-by-country  collection;  you  can  have  a topical  collection. 


Conjunctions  And,  But,  Or 

Sentences  which  are  related  can  be  joined  by  and,  but,  or  or.  This  method  can  help 
make  your  writing  flow  smoothly: 

Stamp  collecting  is  fun  and  can  be  an  enjoyable  hobby.  Many  types  of  collections 
exist.  You  can  have  a country-by-country  collection,  or  you  can  have  a topical 
collection. 

If  too  many  coordinating  conjunctions  are  used,  especially  and,  the  writing  can 
become  boring  and  too  elementary: 

Stamp  collecting  is  fun  and  can  be  an  enjoyable  hobby  and  many  types  of 
collections  exist  and  you  can  have  a country-by-country  collection,  and  a topical 
collection,  and  an  animal  collection. 


Dependent  Clauses 

Simple  sentences  can  be  joined  by  making  one  sentence  into  a dependent  clause. 
You  can  use  an  adjective  or  adverb  clause.  Join  the  sentences  with  some  of  the  more 
common  subordinate  conjunctions:  when,  that,  after,  although,  before,  if  since,  where, 
while,  unless,  until,  yet. 

Stamp  collecting  is  fun  and  can  be  an  enjoyable  hobby  since  many  types  of 
collections  exist.  While  you  can  have  a country-by-country  collection,  you  can 
also  have  a topical  collection. 

All  your  writing  can't  consist  of  clauses.  Too  many  clauses  will  make  your  ideas 
difficult  to  follow  and  understand: 

Even  though  stamp  collecting  is  fun  and  can  be  enjoyable,  before  you  start  a 
collection  you  must  wait  until  you  have  all  the  necessary  information  so  that 
your  collection  will  be  organized  according  to  basic  rules  which  are  familiar  to 
all  serious  collectors,  although  a simple  beginning  according  to  your  own  rules 
is  better  than  none. 
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Reduced  Clauses  — Participial  Phrases  and  Appositives 

Your  writing  style  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  making  use  of  reduced  clauses.  I 
reduced  clause,  as  the  name  implies,  eliminates  some  of  the  words  from  the  norma 
clause  and  becomes  shortened. 

Using  reduced  clauses  can  make  your  writing  crisp,  clear,  and  compact.  Man^ 
details  can  be  presented  in  one  sentence: 

Stamp  collecting,  an  enjoyable  hobby,  can  consist  of  many  types  of  collections 
dealing  with  countries,  topics,  or  animals,  and  involving  rules  basic  to  all  stamf 
collectors. 


Parallel  Structure 

Ideas  of  equal  importance  in  a sentence  can  be  expressed  in  parallel  (similar)  forms 
In  this  example,  all  the  verbs  end  in  -ing\ 

Stamp  collecting  is  interesting,  rewarding,  and  entertaining. 

Other  forms  can  be  used  in  a parallel  structure  as  well: 

A stamp  collector  is  compelled  to  read  about  stamps,  to  search  for  stamps,  anc 
to  enquire  about  stamps. 

Once  you  have  read  through  these  examples  and  suggestions  for  writing 
improvement,  you  will  probably  ask  yourself  which  ones  you  should  use.  How  dc 
you  know  which  one  is  right?  Remember:  English  is  variety.  You  must  choose  c 
style  — a way  of  conveying  ideas  in  writing  — which  fits  you  as  a person.  Above 
all,  improve  the  effectiveness  of  your  writing. 


PUNCTUATION,  CAPITALIZATION,  AND  ABBREVIATION 
A.  Punctuation 


Punctuation  marks  are  used  in  written  work  to  make  meanings  clearer.  They  signal 
whether  a person  is  stating,  exclaiming,  commanding,  or  questioning.  They  tell  the 
reader  which  words  belong  together,  which  words  are  separate  items  in  a series, 
which  words  are  important,  and  which  are  merely  side  remarks. 

An  Aid  to  Understanding 


Howeasyisitforyoutoreadthisline? 

You  probably  had  difficulty  reading  the  above  line.  Reading  and  comprehending 
a passage  is  much  faster  when  the  words  are  spread  out.  Yet  spacing  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  convey  the  precise  meanings  of  words.  Still  another  procedure  is 
necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  of  printed  words.  The  relationship  of  words 
to  one  another  must  be  indicated.  Words  are  combined  to  form  meaningful  units, 
the  basic  unit  being  the  sentence.  The  relationship  between  words  and  word  groups 
is  indicated  by  stops  of  varying  kinds,  called  punctuation  marks. 
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The  meaning  of  the  following  unpunctuated  sentence  is  not  clear: 

Mary  said  Mother  bring  me  my  hat. 

Who  is  the  speaker  in  this  sentence?  Is  it  Mary  or  Mother?  The  sentence  must 
be  punctuated  before  we  can  answer  that  question. 

If  Mary  is  the  speaker,  the  sentence  would  be  punctuated  this  way: 

Mary  said,  “Mother,  bring  me  my  hat.” 

If  Mother  is  the  speaker,  the  sentence  would  be  punctuated  this  way: 

“Mary,”  said  Mother,  “bring  me  my  hat.” 

From  this  sentence  you  can  see  that  punctuation  helps  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  When  the  sentence  is  punctuated  correctly,  the  speaker  is  clearly  indicated, 
and  you  know  who  said  what. 

On  the  next  few  pages,  you  will  study  a number  of  punctuation  marks  which  are 
used  regularly.  Their  functions  will  be  outlined,  and  examples  of  their  use  will  be 
demonstrated. 


1.  The  Exclamation  Mark 

I An  exclamation  mark  is  used  to  end  a sentence,  or  even  a single  word,  which  shows 
• emotion  or  feeling.  The  emotion  could  be  a command,  surprise,  or  praise  for  someting: 

What  a hectic  time! 

Hi,  there! 


2.  The  Question  Mark 

p A question  mark  is  used  to  end  a sentence  which  asks  a question: 

• Are  all  your  lessons  completed? 

Where  did  you  obtain  your  essay  facts? 

3.  The  Period 

a.  Declarative  Sentences 

The  main  use  of  a period  is  to  signal  the  end  of  a declarative  sentence. 
Remember  that  a sentence  must  contain  a subject  and  predicate,  and  must 
express  a complete  thought: 


John  closed  the  door. 
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b.  Abbreviations  11 

Periods  are  also  used  in  abbreviations: 

Jane  moved  to  B.C.  with  her  parents. 

When  an  abbreviation  comes  at  the  end  of  an  imperative  or  declarative 
sentence,  only  one  period  is  needed: 

We  live  on  Riverview  Ave. 


c.  Initials 

Periods  are  also  used  after  the  initials  in  names: 

Mr.  P.  W.  Walter. 


4.  The  Comma 

^ The  comma  is  an  internal  punctuation  mark;  found  only  within  a sentence.  It  is 
sometimes  used  where  a person  speaking  would  pause  briefly. 

a.  Series 

Commas  are  used  between  words  or  groups  of  words  in  a series: 

My  lunch  contained  sandwiches,  an  apple,  cake,  and  one  raw  carrot. 

Although  many  good  writers  delete  the  comma  before  the  and,  it  is  preferable 
to  include  this  comma  also. 

b.  Adverb  Clause 

A comma  separates  an  introductory  adverb  clause  or  adverb  phrase  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence: 

If  you  take  your  time,  you  will  do  well. 

On  page  11  of  the  textbook,  you  will  find  the  answer. 

c.  Interrupting  Words 

Commas  are  used  to  set  off  words  that  interrupt  the  natural  flow  of  a sentence: 

Long  ago,  it  is  claimed,  the  Indians  migrated  from  Asia. 
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d.  Non-Essential  Clauses 

A comma  sets  off  non-essential  adjective  clauses  or  phrases  which  give 
additional,  but  not  specific,  information.  An  essential  clause  will  point  out 
"which  one?"  This  type  of  clause  is  not  marked  off  by  commas. 

Non-Essential  Clause:  The  old  man  returned  to  London,  where  he  had 
lived  as  a boy. 

Essential  Clause:  The  old  man  returned  to  the  town  where  he  had 

lived  as  a boy. 

e.  Appositives 

The  comma  also  separates  words  in  apposition.  An  appositive  is  a word  which 
explains  the  noun  or  pronoun  it  follows,  and  it  names  the  same  person  or  thing. 
In  the  following  sentence,  the  school  principal  is  the  appositive. 

Mr.  Burrough,  the  school  principal,  said  a few  words  at  the  meeting. 

f.  Person  Addressed 

Commas  set  off  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  (spoken  to): 

I have  finished  my  lesson,  Miss  Brown. 

Close  the  door,  Marion,  when  you  leave  the  room. 

g.  Independent  Clauses 

A comma  is  used  before  a coordinate  conjunction  [and,  but,  or,  nor)  which 
joins  two  independent  clauses: 

We  arrived  late,  but  they  did  not  come  at  all. 

h.  Letters 

Use  a comma  after  the  complimentary  close  in  all  letters  and  after  the  greeting 
in  friendly  letters: 

Dear  Grandmother,  Yours  truly. 


i.  Addresses,  Dates,  Initials,  Titles 

Use  the  comma  to  separate  items  in  dates  and  places,  to  separate  initials  from 
surnames,  and  to  separate  titles  from  surnames: 

July  1,  1908  Mitchell,  W.  O. 

Edmonton,  Alberta  James  Brown,  M.  A. 


• • 
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5.  The  Semicolon 

^ Observe  the  use  of  the  semicolon  in  the  following  sentence.  Note  that  the  clause; 
are  the  same  kind  and  that  the  themes  are  closely  related: 

For  an  instant  the  animal  stood  stock-still;  only  the  slight  quivering  of  its  side; 
gave  any  warning:  then,  without  a sound,  it  launched  itself  at  him. 

a.  Statement  Explanation 

The  following  two  sentences  illustrate  another  use  of  the  semicolon.  In  thes( 
sentences  a statment  is  made  first,  then  an  explanation  is  given. 

Be  here  by  three  o’clock  at  the  latest;  otherwise  we  will  not  wait. 

We  suffered  many  indignities;  for  example,  all  of  our  pockets  were  turnec 
inside  out. 

b.  Replacing  Coordinate  Conjunction 

The  semicolon  is  also  used  sometimes  in  place  of  a coordinate  conjunction 

The  sun  was  rising;  we  had  to  move. 

The  semicolon  indicates  a longer  pause  than  the  comma;  it  separates  longer 
clauses  than  the  comma;  and  it  is  used  more  frequently  in  literary  language 
than  in  simple  language. 


6.  The  Colon 

The  colon  is  not  used  extensively.  Following  are  a few  instances  where  the  colon 
would  be  used. 

a.  Contrasting,  Explanatory  Statements 

The  colon  may  be  used  to  separate  two  contrasting  statements,  or  to  indicate 
that  the  second  statement  clarifies  or  explains  the  first  one: 

Man  proposes:  God  disposes.  (Contrasting  statements) 

It  was  useless  to  try  pleasing  him:  he  criticized  everything.  (Explanation) 

A comma  or  semicolon  could  also  be  used  in  such  sentences,  but  a colon  is 
preferable. 

b.  Quotations 

A colon  may  also  be  used  to  introduce  a quotation: 

In  a dolorous  tone  we  repeated:  “It’s  all  over  with  them.’’ 
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c.  Lists  of  Appositives 

! The  colon  is  used  to  introduce  a list  of  appositives: 

I will  bring  the  following:  pop,  chips,  napkins,  plates. 

The  colon  should  not  be  used  after  the  verb  are  alone,  even  when  it  introduces 
a list.  When  a special  introductory  word  or  group  of  words  accompanies  the 
I verb  are,  however,  a colon  may  be  used: 

My  friends  are  Peter,  Sam,  and  Jacob. 

: My  friends  are  the  following:  Peter,  Sam,  Jacob. 

d.  Greeting 

The  colon  is  used  after  the  greeting  in  a business  letter: 

Dear  Sir: 

e.  Time,  Acts,  Titles 

I Finally,  a colon  is  used  to  separate  the  hours  and  minutes  in  writing  time, 

to  separate  acts  from  scenes  in  a play,  and  to  separate  a title  from  a subtitle: 

8:30 

111:2 

Composition:  Models  and  Exercises 

7.  The  Dash 

i The  dash  is  used  within  a sentence  to  indicate  an  abrupt  break  in  thought: 

I want  to  explain  — but  let  us  close  the  door  first. 

' We  sometimes  use  a dash  to  separate  the  parts  of  a compound  sentence  if  there 

I is  no  conjunction.  A semicolon  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose: 

Peter  cooked  the  supper  — Paul  ate  it  all. 

A pair  of  dashes  may  be  used  to  enclose  an  interrupting  word  or  word  group, 
especially  when  such  a word  group  contains  commas: 

He  quickly  picked  up  his  toys  — ball,  bat,  glove,  and  bike  — and  hurried  home. 

Although  the  dash  can  be  a most  effective  punctuation  mark  when  it  is  used 
properly,  it  should  not  be  used  too  frequently,  otherwise  it  loses  its  impact. 
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8.  Parentheses 

( ')  Parentheses  or  brackets  can  be  used  to  enclose  an  interrupting  word  or  word  grou 

that  adds  information,  but  does  not  change  the  meaning  of  a sentence: 

Our  teacher  (a  good-looking  man  in  his  40s)  introduced  himself. 

Parentheses  may  be  used  to  enclose  directions  and  references: 

The  comma  (see  Lesson  2)  is  often  misused. 

Parentheses,  like  the  dash,  should  be  used  sparingly  to  retain  their  importance 

NOTE:  The  comma,  dash,  and  parentheses  may  be  used  to  set  off  interrupting 
elements  in  a sentence.  The  commas  set  off  those  items  which  are  neithe 
emphatic  nor  unimportant;  they  are  just  there.  The  dashes  set  off  item 
which  are  meant  to  be  noticed.  The  parentheses  are  used  to  set  off  item 
which  are  unimportant  to  the  sentence. 


9.  Quotation  Marks 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker: 

Joe  said,  “Where  is  the  canoe?” 

“What  did  Robert  want?”  she  asked. 

a.  Slang  Expressions 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  slang  or  dialect  expressions  used  in  forma 
writing: 

That  song  is  sure  to  be  a “hit.” 

b.  Technical  Words 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  technical  words  in  non-technical  writing 
or  to  define  a word: 

In  poetry  the  term  “alliteration”  refers  to  the  repetition  of  beginning  letters 
of  words. 

Do  you  know  that  the  term  “piano”  means  “soft”? 


c.  Titles 

Quotation  marks  are  also  used  to  enclose  the  titles  of  chapters,  magazine 
articles,  and  short  works  such  as  essays,  short  stories,  short  poems,  and  songs: 

In  Lesson  2 you  read  the  poem  “Lochinvar.” 


1 
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The  names  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  titles  of  longer  works  such 
as  novels,  plays,  and  films  are  not  enclosed  by  quotation  marks.  In  published 
works  such  words  are  printed  in  italics: 

the  movie  Ben  Hur 


In  handwritten  or  typed  papers  such  words  are  underlined: 
t/ie  novel  ^om  Sawi^ee 


d.  Quotes  Within  Quotes 


Single  quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  direct  speech  within  a quotation: 

Janey  said,  “I  distinctly  heard  Dad  reply,  ‘No!’  when  Bill  asked  if  he  could 
have  the  car.” 


e.  With  Other  Marks 

Periods  and  commas  always  go  inside  closing  quotation  marks;  colons  and 
semicolons  outside. 

When  question  marks  or  exclamation  marks  are  used  with  quotation  marks, 
they  are  placed  inside  the  quotation  marks  if  they  apply  only  to  the  quoted 
material.  If  they  apply  to  the  complete  sentence,  they  are  placed  outside  the 
quotation  marks: 

Jim  asked,  ‘‘What  time  is  it?” 

He  shouted,  ‘‘Get  out  of  the  yard!” 

Did  you  hear  John  say,  ‘‘I  just  got  here”? 

f.  Change  of  Speaker 

One  final  comment:  When  writing  compositions  which  contain  direct  speech, 
be  sure  to  begin  a new  paragraph  each  time  the  speaker  changes.  If  the  same 
speaker  continues,  and  a new  paragraph  is  part  of  the  extended  speech,  then 
a set  of  quotation  marks  is  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  paragraph. 


10.  The  Apostrophe 

5 The  apostrophe  has  three  function  in  English,  the  most  important  of  which  is  to 

show  possession.  Another  important  function  is  to  show  that  a letter  is  missing  in 
a contraction.  The  least  used  is  in  the  formation  of  special  plural  forms. 

a.  Singular  Possessives 

For  the  possessive  of  singular  nouns,  add  an  apostrophe  and  s: 

the  horse  the  horse’s  neck 

a year  a year’s  growth 

the  lady  the  lady’s  hat 

her  son-in-law  her  son-in-law’s  car 
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When  the  singular  form  ends  in  s,  you  add  either  an  apostrophe  alone  or  ai 
apostrophe  and  s: 

Mr.  Jones  Mr.  Jones’  family 

Mr.  Jones’s  family 

James  James’  bicycle 

James’s  bicycle 


If  there  are  already  two  s-sounds  or  if  the  next  word  begins  with  s,  tht 
apostrophe  alone  is  preferable: 

Moses’  law  (Moses  has  2 "s"  sounds) 

James’  slippers  (slippers  begins  with  "s") 


b.  Plural  Possessives 


For  the  possessive  plural  ending  in  s,  add  only  an  apostrophe: 


the  ducks 
the  babies 
the  Melsnesses 
ten  cents 


the  ducks’  feet 
the  babies’  carriages 
the  Melsnesses’  home 
ten  cents’  worth 


If  the  plural  does  not  end  in  s,  add  the  apostrophe  and  s: 

geese  geese’s  feathers 

gentlemen  gentlemen’s  agreement 

Nouns  joined  by  and  show  possession  in  two  ways.  To  show  joint  ownership, 
the  last  noun  is  made  possessive: 

Dick  and  Jane’s  cat  is  at  the  door. 

(One  cat  which  belongs  to  two  people.) 

Your  mother  and  father’s  farm  is  next  to  mine. 

(The  farm  belongs  to  both  people.) 


To  show  separate  ownership  (each  person  has  his  or  her  own  item),  each  noun 
is  made  possessive: 

Dick’s  and  Jane’s  cats  are  at  the  door. 

(At  least  one  cat  is  Dick's;  one  is  Jane's.) 

The  boys’  and  girls’  teeth  need  fixing. 

(Several  ooys  and  several  girls  have  bad  teeth.) 
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' 11.  The  Hyphen 

! a. 


b. 


Contractions 

Apostrophes  are  also  used  to  show  that  a letter  has  been  omitted  in  a 
contraction.  Care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  apostrophe  in  the  spot  where  the 
letter  or  letters  are  omitted: 

has  not  — hasn’t  it  is  — it’s 

cannot  — can’t  you  will  — you’ll 

Be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  words  its  and  it's.  The  word  it's  means  it  is  and 
an  apostrophe  is  needed  to  replace  the  z.  The  word  its  is  the  possessive  form 
of  the  pronoun  it  and  does  not  require  an  apostrophe. 


Special  Plurals 

An  apostrophe  is  used  with  the  letter  s to  form  the  plurals  of  lowercase  letters, 
symbols,  or  words  with  verbs  formed  from  capitals: 

Mind  your  p’s  and  p’s. 

You  should  not  use  <S’s  in  your  writing. 

How  many  and’s  are  in  that  one  sentence? 

OK’s,  KO’d,  MC’ing 

You  will  note  that  no  apostrophes  are  used  with  possessive  pronouns: 

his  hers  its  ours  yours  theirs 


Compound  Words 

The  hyphen  is  used  to  join  parts  of  some  compound  words.  Not  all  compound 
words  require  hyphens,  so  if  you  are  in  doubt,  check  in  a dictionary: 

good-bye  sugar-coated 

Compound  Modifiers 

A hyphen  is  used  with  certain  word  groups  when  they  come  before  a noun 
and  modify  the  noun: 

Up-to-date  fashion  but  Her  dress  was  up  to  date. 

drawn-out  meeting  but  The  meeting  was  drawn  out  over  three  hours. 

With  Numbers 

Hyphens  are  used  in  compound  numbers  from  twenty-one  to  ninety-nine. 
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d.  At  Margins 

A hyphen  is  also  used  to  make  the  division  of  a word  at  the  end  of  a lin 
of  writing  when  there  is  not  enough  room  to  put  the  entire  word  on  one  line 
To  do  this  you  must  divide  the  word  between  syllables.  This  practice  shouli 
be  avoided  if  possible,  and  especially  in  longhand. 

Mother  said,  “Do  not  be  late  for  break- 
fast on  Sunday.” 

e.  With  Prefixes 

Hyphens  are  used  between  a prefix  and  a proper  noun  or  adjective: 

His  views  are  very  pro-American. 

Hyphens  are  always  used  after  the  prefix  anti-,  post-,  and  self-: 

anti-nuclear  demonstration  self-pity 

post-graduate  course  self-reliance 


B.  A Summary  of  Punctuation  Rules 

P The  question  mark  is  used  at  the  end  of  a sentence  which  asks  a question. 

I The  exclamation  mark  is  used  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  or  even  a word,  whicf 

/ shows  emotion  or  feeling. 

^ The  period  is  used  in  the  following  ways: 

• at  the  end  of  a declarative  sentence, 

• at  the  end  of  an  imperative  sentence, 

• to  signal  an  abbreviation, 

• after  a person's  initials, 

• before  decimals. 

^ The  comma  is  only  found  within  a sentence;  it  is  never  used  at  the  end.  The  comma 

is  used: 

• between  words  or  groups  of  words  in  a series, 

• to  separate  an  introductory  adverb  clause  or  phrase  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence, 

• to  set  off  words  that  interrupt  the  sense  of  a sentence, 

• to  set  off  an  appositive, 

• to  set  off  the  name  of  the  person  addressed, 

• between  separate  clauses  and  before  the  conjunction  in  a compound  sentence, 

• after  the  greeting  in  friendly  letters, 

• after  the  complimentary  close  in  all  letters, 

• to  set  off  separate  items  in  addresses  or  dates. 
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^(0  1*)  Remember  when  using  quotation  marks: 

• Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose: 

— the  exact  words  of  a speaker  or  writer, 

I — slang  expressions, 

— a special  or  technical  term, 

— the  title  of  a short  story,  essay,  poem,  or  any  work  that  is  not  of  book 
length. 

• Single  quotation  marks  ('  ')  are  used  to  enclose  one  quotation  within  another, 

• Periods  and  commas  are  always  placed  inside  the  closing  quotation  marks, 

• Introductory  statements  fhe  said)  are  set  off  by  commas, 

I • The  question  mark  and  the  exclamation  mark  are  put  inside  the  quotation 

marks  if  they  apply  only  to  the  quoted  material.  If  these  marks  apply  to  the 
' whole  sentence,  they  are  placed  outside  the  quotation  marks. 

• If  both  the  whole  sentence  and  the  quoted  matter  are  questions  or  exclamations, 
only  one  mark  is  used.  It  is  placed  inside  the  closing  quotation  marks. 

• Each  new  speaker  is  indicated  by  a new  paragraph. 

; • If  both  the  whole  sentence  and  the  quoted  matter  are  questions  or  exclamations, 

! only  one  mark  is  used.  It  is  placed  inside  the  closing  quotation  marks. 

• Each  new  speaker  is  indicated  by  a new  paragraph. 


7 An  apostrophe  is  used: 

• to  make  possessive  nouns, 

• to  take  the  place  of  a letter  or  letters  left  out  in  contractions. 

— The  hyphen  is  used: 

• to  join  compound  words, 

• with  certain  word  groups  when  they  come  before  a noun  and  modify  it, 

• in  compound  numbers  from  twenty-one  to  ninety-nine, 

• between  a prefix  and  a proper  noun  and  after  the  prefix  self-, 

• to  divide  the  word  into  syllables  at  the  end  of  a line  of  writing  when  there 
is  not  enough  room  to  put  the  entire  word  on  the  line. 


A semicolon  introduces  a longer  pause  than  a comma.  It  is  used: 

• to  separate  long  clauses, 

• to  separate  a statement  from  its  explanation, 

• in  place  of  a conjunction  in  a compound  sentence. 
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The  colon  is  used: 

• to  separate  two  contrasting  statements, 

• to  introduce  a quotation, 

• to  introduce  a list, 

• after  the  greeting  in  a business  letter, 

• to  separate 

— hours  and  minutes, 

— acts  and  scenes  in  a play, 

— a title  from  a subtitle. 


The  dash  is  used: 

• to  indicate  an  abrupt  change  in  thought, 

• to  separate  clauses  in  a compound  sentence. 

A pair  of  dashes  may  be  used  to  enclose  interrupting  words. 


Parentheses  or  brackets  are  used  to  enclose: 

• interrupting  words, 

• directions  and  references. 


Both  the  dash  and  parentheses  should  be  used  sparingly. 


C.  Capitalization 

1.  Sentence  Beginnings  and  “I” 

The  first  word  of  a sentence  and  the  personal  pronoun  / are  always  capitalized 

The  sun  shone  brightly  after  the  snowstorm. 

After  he  came,  I came  home. 


2.  Names 

Capitalize  the  names  of  specific  persons,  places,  objects,  groups,  and  organizations, 

The  names  of  cities,  provinces,  states,  countries,  continents,  and  bodies  of  water, 
should  be  capitalized: 

Sam  Horton  Red  Deer  River  Spain  North  America 

Alberta  Victoria  California  Lake  Michigan 
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a.  Titles 

Capitalize  titles  that  indicate  family  relationships  when  these  titles  are  used 
with  a name  or  in  place  of  a name: 


Aunt  Gertrude 

but 

her  aunt 

Grandfather  Stacey 

but 

our  grandfather 

Where  is  Mother? 

but 

My  mother  came, 

Capitalize  official  titles  when  these  titles 

are  used  with  a name: 

Mayor  Jones 

but 

the  mayor 

Doctor  Jack 

but 

the  doctor 

Honorable  Richardson 

but 

the  MP 

b.  School  Subjects,  Languages 

Capitalize  the  name  of  a school  subject  when  it  is  the  name  of  a specific  course. 
Capitalize  the  names  of  languages  and  words  derived  from  the  names  of 
countries.  Do  not  capitalize  general  subject  areas. 


Spanish 

but 

a language  course 

English  history 

but 

history 

Mathematics  10 

but 

mathematics 

c.  Trade  Names 

Capitalize  trade  and  brand  names,  but  not  the  products: 

Ajax  cleanser  Ford  cars  Timex  watches 


d.  Specific  Buildings,  Addresses 

Capitalize  the  names  of  specific  buildings,  bridges,  schools,  parks,  streets. 


ships,  planes,  and  trains: 

The  Empress  of  China 

e.  Departments,  Agencies,  Associations 

Capitalize  the  names  of  particular 
government  bodies: 

United  Mine  Workers 

House  of  Commons 


Rochefort  Bridge 

organizations,  clubs,  companies,  and 

Canadian  Cancer  Society 
Citizens  for  Action 
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f.  Political  Parties 

Capitalize  the  names  of  political  parties  and  their  adherents,  but  not  thei: 
theories  or  systems: 


Liberals 

but 

liberal  government 

Progressive  Conservative 

but 

conservatism 

New  Democrats 

but 

democratic  society 

Communist  Party 

but 

communism 

g.  Races,  Nationalities 

Capitalize  the  names  of  races,  languages,  and  nationalities  and  the  adjectivej 
derived  from  them: 

Negro  Italian  cooking  Japanese  Spanish  music 

h.  Religions 

Capitalize  the  names  of  religions,  the  adjectives  derived  from  them,  the 
followers  of  each  religion,  and  their  sacred  writings: 

Catholicism  Buddhist  temple  the  Bible  Jewish  holidays 


3.  Times  and  Directions 

Certain  times  and  directions  should  be  capitalized. 

a.  Months,  Days,  Holidays 

Capitalize  the  names  of  months,  days  of  the  week,  and  holidays.  Do  not 
capitalize  the  seasons: 

Monday  Thanksgiving  Day  December  summer 

b.  Historical  Events  and  Periods 

Capitalize  the  names  of  historical  events,  documents,  and  periods  of  time: 

Middle  Ages  Industrial  Revolution  Red  River  Rebellion  War  of  1812 
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1|c.  Geographical  Areas 

Capitalize  the  geographical  areas  of  the  country.  Do  not  capitalize  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  when  referring  to  directions,  unless  they  are  part  of  a street  address. 

When  jobs  were  scarce  in  the  East,  the  family  moved  to  the  West. 

If  you  walk  north  on  West  Street,  you  will  find  the  correct  address. 


4.  Book  Titles,  Music,  Plays,  Movies 

Capitalize  the  titles  of  books,  chapters,  poems,  stories,  newspapers,  magazines, 
articles,  musical  works,  plays,  and  motion  pictures.  Do  not  capitalize  connectors, 
prepositions  of  four  letters  or  fewer,  or  a and  an  unless  they  are  used  as  the  first 
word  in  the  title.  The  is  capitalized  when  it  is  the  first  word  of  titles  other  than  those 
of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Patterns  of  Communicating  Popular  Mechanics 

the  Calgary  Herald  Anne  of  Green  Gables 


Abbreviations 

I Generally,  abbreviations  should  be  avoided  in  your  compositions.  A few  common 

I abbreviations,  however,  are  acceptable. 

1.  Proper  Nouns 

Abbreviations  used  only  before  proper  names: 

Ms.  Mr.  Mrs.  Dr.  Rev. 

Abbreviations  acceptable  when  used  after  proper  names: 

Sr.  Jr.  MD  PhD  B.Comm. 

2.  Numbers 

Abbreviations  acceptable  when  used  with  numbers: 

a.m.  p.m.  BC  AD 


AD  can  be  placed  before  the  year  as  well  as  after: 


AD  1983 


1985  AD 
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3.  Government  Agencies,  Organizations 

Abbreviations  of  names  of  government  agencies,  organizations  such  as  labor  unior 
and  associations  are  used  without  periods  when  they  are  used  in  place  of  name 

NDP  CPR  MP  RCMP 


4.  Non>Abbreviated  Words 

The  following  kinds  of  words  should  not  be  abbreviated  in  compositions. 

a.  Countries  and  provinces: 

Alberta,  not  Alta. 

United  Kingdom,  not  U.K. 

b.  Months  and  days: 

February,  not  Feb. 

Wednesday,  not  Wed. 

c.  Parts  of  an  address: 

First  Avenue,  not  1st  Ave. 

d.  School  courses: 


English  Literature,  not  Eng.  lit. 
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PART  THREE  — WRITING  SKILLS 

What  is  writing?  You  might  answer  this  question  by  saying  that  writing  is  the  act 
of  placing  words  and  ideas  on  paper.  But  where  do  the  words  and  ideas  come  from? 
How  do  writers  organize  their  words  and  ideas?  Why  do  writers  write? 

You  are  a writer! 

Even  before  you  entered  school,  you  started 
becoming  a writer.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first 
skills  you  learned  as  a writer  was  simply  to 
recognize  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Later, 
you  learned  how  to  copy  those  letters 
yourself,  how  to  make  words  out  of  the 
letters,  and  how  to  make  sentences  from 
those  words.  You  probably  began  with 
printed  letters,  then  later,  learned  how  to  use 
handwriting.  Reading  words  and  ideas 
written  by  other  writers  also  helped  you  learn 
to  become  a better  writer.  Learning  spelling 
and  grammar  rules  helped  you  improve  your 
writing  skills.  Learning  to  use  a dictionary 
helped  you  understand  the  meanings  of 
unfamiliar  new  words  you  encountered.  In 
fact,  all  writers  (students  and  adults  as  well) 
are  constantly  learning  how  to  write  through  writing  itself,  reading,  listening, 
speaking,  and  viewing  — all  the  language  skills  you  use  every  day! 


Vhy  do  Writers  Write? 

Writers  put  words  on  paper  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Sometimes  they  simply  want 
to  play  with  words  or  ideas.  Other  times  writers  may  wish  (or  need)  to  have  their 
work  read  by  someone  else  (an  audience)  because  they  have  messages  to 
I communicate.  For  example,  when  you  write  a letter  or  a note  to  a friend,  you  share 

a message  which  you  wish  to  communicate.  When  you  "write"  a test  in  school  you 
need  to  communicate  what  you  know  in  that  subject  to  your  teacher.  The  type  of 
writing  you  do  depends  on  the  audience  you  are  hoping  to  reach.  The  key  to  your 
success  as  a writer  is  your  ability  and  willingness  to  communicate  clearly  and 
effectively. 

Here  are  some  reasons  writers  write: 

• to  express  a point  of  view  on  a particular  topic, 

• to  influence  the  reader  to  think  in  a certain  way, 

• to  entertain  the  reader, 

• to  poke  fun  at  an  event  or  a characteristic  of  an  individual  or  of  society, 

• to  communicate  experiences, 

• to  amuse  the  reader, 

• to  clarify  their  own  thoughts, 

• to  communicate  information,  or 

• to  communicate  feelings. 
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A writer  may  have  two  or  more  purposes  in  mind  when  writing.  For  examplJI 
an  article  may  appear  to  have  been  written  only  to  amuse,  but  careful  reading  wiB 
indicate  that  the  writer  is  also  expressing  a point  of  view  on  the  topic.  Sometime 
the  writer  may  start  out  with  one  purpose  in  mind,  but  soon  discover  others.  In  fad 
writing  often  helps  writers  discover  what  they  really  want  to  write  about! 


Where  do  Writers  Get  Ideas? 

You  have  probably  asked  yourself  this  question  many  times  in  your  career  as  i 
writer  so  far  — all  writers  do!  The  answer  is  simply  that  ideas  come  from  exploring 
When  you  explore  through  reading  you  can  get  ideas  from  what  you  read.  Whei 
you  explore  through  speaking  with  other  people  and  listening  to  them,  you  also  ge 
ideas.  Ideas  can  be  gained  by  simply  viewing  the  physical  world  around  you  or  th( 
world  pictured  in  photographs,  television,  or  movies.  Capturing  these  ideas  by  writing 
about  them  is  the  work  of  a writer.  Once  the  ideas  are  captured  in  this  way,  the^ 
can  be  preserved  and  shared  with  other  people  for  hundreds  and  even  thousand' 
of  years! 

A useful  technique  for  generating  ideas  is  brainstorming.  When  using  this  technique 
you  want  to  create  a "storm"  of  ideas  from  which  you  can  choose  the  ideas  mosi 
useful  for  your  writing  purpose.  You  can  simply  take  a blank  sheet  of  paper  anc 
jot  down  all  the  ideas  that  pop  into  your  head,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem 
You  will  most  likely  find  that  as  you  jot  down  these  ideas,  more  ideas  will  occur 
to  you.  This  technique  can  also  be  used  in  groups  of  people  where  each  person  in 
the  group  shares  his  ideas  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  In  this  way  a "pool"  of  ideaj 
is  generated  which  each  member  can  make  use  of. 

Many  writers  use  a diary  to  record  their  daily  experiences  and  feelings.  You  may 
already  be  keeping  a diary.  If  you  are,  continue  to  do  so.  Keeping  a diary  helps  writers 
to  grow  in  their  ability  to  express  in  words  the  experiences  and  feelings  of  day-to- 
day  life.  A diary  is  extremely  interesting  to  look  back  on  as  you  grow  older.  It  is 
like  writing  your  own  history  — unique,  personal,  and  totally  "you." 

Another  great  source  of  ideas  for  writing  is  the  personal  journal.  A personal  journal 
is  simply  a notebook  where  writers  jot  down  ideas,  experiences,  feelings,  impressions, 
descriptions,  interesting  words  or  phrases,  quotations  — anything  that  in  some  way 
interests  them.  These  writings  will  help  you,  the  writer,  by  stimulating  your  thoughts 
about  a wide  variety  of  topics  and  preserving  them  for  use  in  other  writings. 
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Here  is  a list  of  possible  topics  for  journal  entries  which  may  help  you  get  started 
if  you  are  stuck.  Feel  free  to  use  these  ideas,  add  to  them,  or  reject  them  as  you  please. 

— describe  a place  you  have  visited 

describe  a member  of  your  family  or  a friend 

— tell  about  an  interesting  thing  you  saw  or  experienced 

— tell  a joke  (or  invent  one!) 

--  create  a puzzle 

~ define  some  words 

— write  a poem 

--  outline  a short  story  or  novel 

— write  out  a long  word  and  see  how  many  shorter  words  you  can  make  from  it 

— give  your  opinion  on  current  happenings  in  Alberta,  Canada,  or  the  world 

— describe  a strong  emotion  you  have  felt 

— tell  about  your  favorite  daydream 

— tell  what  you  would  do  if 

— tell  about  your  favorite 

— explain  how  to 

— explain  if  you  were  an  animal,  you  would  be 

— describe  your  room 

— describe  the  person  sitting  next  to  you 

— describe  your  ideal  car  (or  pet,  or  career,  or...) 

— give  your  reaction  to  a recent  book  you  have  read  or  film  you  have  seen 

— imagine  you  have  landed  on  another  planet  and  describe  it 

— tell  why is  your  favorite  colour  (or  sport,  song,  or,  ...) 


The  ideas  are  endless! 
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How  do  Writers  Organize  Their  Words  and  Ideas? 

Your  experience  will  probably  tell  you  that  writing  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  an 
always  new  things  to  learn.  Writing  can,  however,  be  interesting,  worthwhile,  anc 
even  fun  at  times! 

Writing  must  be  looked  at  as  a process.  You  begin  with  a reason  to  communicah 
your  message.  You  consider  your  purpose  and  audience.  You  explore  ideas  and  word; 
to  use.  You  choose  a form  (type  of  writing)  that  will  serve  to  communicate  youi 
message.  You  plan  your  writing.  You  write  a rough  draft.  You  proofread,  edit,  anc 
revise  your  draft  (to  make  your  message  clearer).  You  write  another  draft  and  revise 
again  if  necessary  until  you  reach  a final  draft  which  is  suitable  to  you  and  youi 
audience  (the  receiver  of  your  message).  Finally  you  share  your  message. 

This  process  of  exploring  ideas,  writing,  revising,  and  rewriting  will  vary  depending 
on  the  type  of  writing  you  are  doing.  Obviously,  a long  report  for  school  will  require 
more  work  than  a note  to  a friend.  The  next  section  of  your  handbook  contains  some 
ideas  which  will  help  you  become  an  even  more  effective  writer  and  communicator 

In  summary,  remember  that  writing  is  a process.  There  are  certain  steps  which 
need  to  be  followed  to  make  your  written  communication  clear  and  effective.  Here 
is  a brief  review  of  the  writing  process. 

1.  Identify  your  reason  for  writing.  (What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  communicate; 
Who  are  you  trying  to  reach  with  your  message?) 

2.  Gather  ideas  from  reading,  listening,  viewing,  and  speaking. 

3.  Choose  a form  to  communicate  your  message  (letter,  note,  essay,  report, 
paragraph,  poem,  etc.). 

4.  Make  a list  or  outline  for  your  composition. 

5.  Write  a rough  draft. 

6.  Proofread,  edit,  and  revise  your  rought  draft.  (Repeat  steps  5 and  6 as  many 
times  as  necessary.) 

7.  Write  your  final  copy. 

8.  Share  your  message. 


FORMS  OF  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Writing  may  be  done  in  a wide  variety  of  forms  from  the  informal,  such  as  a brief 
casual  note,  to  the  very  formal  research  report.  This  next  section  of  your  handbook 
looks  at  some  of  these  forms  of  written  composition. 
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Most  people  will  write  many  letters  in  a lifetime  for  a variety  of  purposes.  It  is 
important  to  know  how  to  write  them  in  the  proper  form. 


A friendly  letter  is  a way  of  talking  to  someone  who 
is  absent.  As  you  write  a friendly  letter  to  a relative 
or  friend,  you  are  really  putting  a part  of  yourself  into 
the  letter  as  you  write  about  your  activities  and 
interests.  It  is  important,  however,  to  think  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  are  writing  and  not  only  of 
yourself.  It  is  also  important  that  the  letter  be  neat  and 
easy  to  read. 


1.  Heading  — The  heading  contains  your  complete  return  address,  as  well  as 

the  date. 

— Each  line  begins  directly  in  line  with  the  one  above. 

— Note  that  there  are  commas  in  the  address  and  date,  but  there 
is  no  punctuation  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

2.  Greeting  — A comma  follows  a greeting. 

— A space  of  three  lines  is  left  between  the  heading  and  the  greeting. 


3.  Body  — The  first  line  of  each  paragraph  is  indented,  and  the  body  of  the 
letter  is  in  line  with  the  greeting. 

— The  letter  is  written  in  paragraphs. 


4.  Closing 


— The  first  word  in  the  closing  takes  a capital  letter,  but  the  second 
word  does  not: 


— A comma  follows  the  closing. 

— The  closing  is  written  in  line  with  the  heading  above. 


5.  Signature  — The  signature  is  directly  below  the  closing. 


The  standard  friendly  letter  divides  into  five  parts.  (Study  the  sample  friendly  letter 
on  the  next  page  and  be  sure  to  notice  the  points  mentioned  above.)  Also  note  how 
these  parts  are  arranged  on  the  page. 

You  must  realize  that  an  actual  friendly  letter  would  probably  be  much  longer 
than  the  sample  here.  For  the  purposes  of  this  handbook,  however,  this  short  version 
will  do. 
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1234  J!aL  St  reel 

^Jmonton^ 

DSfl  2^6 
^pJ  28,  19_ 


2)  ear  cJliia,  ^ 


^ tva5  60  ^(ad  to  ^et  ^our  letter  telling  me  aLout  t^our  exciting  ddaster 
LotiJa^6.  ^ m 6ure  it  wa6  t^uite  a treat  to  Le  aLfe  to  leave  the  6now 
and  cold  LeLind  and ^l^  o^^  to  ..Jdawaii.  l^our  de6cription6  o^  tlie  Leaches 
and  flowers  made  me  ^eel  aS  though  ^ was  there.  tL  wai 

uou  suntannedF 


Our  holidai 


i^S  are  over  ana  we  are 
Iona  until  the  Sc  hool  ti 
hardt 


d we  are  hach  in  School  now.  Ot  won  V he 
erm  is  over  So,  o^  course,  everyone  is  worhincj  a 


ter  now. 


OL 


it  her  is  h 


Spring  weather  is  be^innin^  to  ma 


the  a ch 


anr 


tlu 


Scenerij. 


f]o  douk  we  will  Soon  he  Seeing  ^reen  ^raSS.  0 hope  t^ou  are  experiencincj 

ds  me  ol  the  daus  win 


this  halmt^  weather,  also.  Ot  reminds  me  o^  the  dat^S  when  ijou  Led 


'/  door  and  we  would  ^et  our  hicacleS  and  Spend  hours  ric  h 


spet 


imp 


dll)o  write  aijain  Soon,  rJLisa.  l^our  letters  are  alwaijS  So  interestimj 
that  ^9  looh  forward  to  receivincj  them. 


^our  j^riend, 
^anet 


HEADING 


GREETING 


-BODY 


CLOSING 
SIGNATURE 
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The  Envelope 

You  should  also  know  how  to  address  an  envelope  properly.  Study  the  example 
below  carefully.  Note  how  the  various  parts  are  placed.  The  envelope  is  done  in 
block  form.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  indentation  of  the  lines. 


Points  to  Note: 

1 .  The  example  shown  uses  very  little  punctuation.  There  are  no  commas  or  periods 
at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  This  is  the  open  punctuation  form.  It  is  the  same  form 
as  used  in  the  letter. 


2.  The  return  address  is  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  It  contains  all  the  information 
needed  to  get  the  letter  back  to  you.  It  is  the  same  as  the  heading  of  the  letter. 

3.  The  address  of  the  person  receiving  the  letter  begins  about  halfway  down  the 
envelope,  and  is  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  envelope.  The  name,  full 
address,  city,  province,  and  postal  code  are  clearly  and  neatly  written. 

4.  Block  form  and  open  punctuation  are  used  together  to  give  the  envelope  a neat 
appearance. 
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The  Invitation 


At  some  time  in  your  life,  you  will  probably  receive  a formal  invitation  to  a weddin 
or  graduation.  This  type  of  invitation  has  generally  been  printed.  Although  you  wi 
not  likely  be  asked  to  write  such  a formal  invitation,  you  will  have  many  opportunitie 
to  compose  an  informal  invitation.  The  informal  invitation  is  a form  of  social  letter 
Every  invitation  must  tell  the  reader  what  kind  of  affair  he  is  being  asked  to  attend 
when  and  where  to  come. 

Read  the  following  invitation,  noting  how  it  is  written  and  whether  it  gives  al 
the  necessary  information: 


510  Clifton  2)  riue 
Edmonton,  ^^iLerta 

OoQzZo 

ZeptemLer  20,  1 Q 


^eii,  iLe  new  Acliooi  if.eat  Lad  dtatteJ,  and  l^]oni  and 

a Lac  L-to  -dcLoof  patti^. 


ave  a^fee 


td  tLat  ^ aLi 


ouia  nave 


Jt  wii(  Le  Ladd  of  fun.  Z)ad  wi{(  taLe  ud  ad  coltet 
dLatin^  for  a few  Lourd,  and  when  we  get  L.ne  Won,  ptoniided 
to  L are  iome  of  Iter  Super  lionie-niatle  pizza  waltlnti! 


Please  adL  gour  patent 


pii 


toil  come 


ltd  to  let  ^ 

aftet  dcLooi  on  3rlJay,  OctoLr  5.  Wy  2>aJ  will  Jrl 


to  mg  plate 


>vetgi 


Lome  Lu  lO.’OO 


3 do  L 


ipe  g 


oil  can  come. 


l^out  ftiend, 
J!ee 
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The  Thank-You  Letter 

Another  social  letter  which  you  will  use  a great  deal  is  the  thank-you  letter.  Your 
letter  should  sound  like  the  natural  you,  rather  than  being  too  formal  or  stiff.  It  is 
courteous  and  thoughtful  to  write  your  thank-you  letter  promptly. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a thank-you  letter  for  you  to  read: 
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The  Business  Letter 

The  business  letter  is  usually  shorter  and  more  formal  than  the  friendly  letter 
Though  you  may  not  have  occasion  to  write  business  letters  as  often  as  friendly  letters 
there  are  many  times  when  you  need  to  know  how  to  write  such  a letter. 

Types  of  business  letters  include: 

• Letters  asking  for  bulletins  or  information  that  may  help  in  school  or  at  home 

• Requests  for  merchandise  catalogues,  handicraft  materials,  or  necessary  supplies; 

• Letters  asking  for  samples  advertised; 

• Notes  of  inquiry; 

• Order  letters; 

• Claims  concerning  purchases; 

• Letters  of  application  for  employment. 


The  form  of  a friendly  letter  and  the  business  letter  are  similar.  The  five  "C's" 
will  be  a guide  in  all  letter  writing: 


1.  Complete:  Make  certain  all  necessary  information  about  quantity, 

brand,  catalogue  number,  size,  price,  etc.  is  given. 

2.  Correct  in  form:  Punctuate  the  six  parts  — the  heading,  inside  address, 

salutation,  body,  complimentary  close,  and  signature  — 
properly. 


3.  Clear: 

4.  Concise: 

5.  Courteous: 


State  exactly  what  you  are  writing  about.  Accurate  wording 
may  prevent  delay  or  error  and  save  time. 

It  is  business-like  to  keep  the  letter  brief.  State  what  is  to 
be  said  without  appearing  abrupt. 

Courtesy  is  important.  The  business  letter  should  be  polite, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  a complaint. 


Business  letters  are  usually  written  in  block  form  using  open  punctuation.  Study 
the  letter  on  the  next  page  carefully.  This  letter  will  serve  as  an  example  of  proper 
arrangement  and  form.  The  wording  of  the  letter  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  letter.  The  margins  of  a business  letter  are  usually  wide.  If  the  letter 
is  short,  wide  margins  make  the  written  work  look  neater.  The  completed  business 
letter  should  present  an  attractive  appearance. 

Note,  the  business  letter  always  contains  the  inside  address  of  the  person  or  firm 
to  whom  the  letter  is  being  sent.  The  colon  is  used  after  the  greeting  in  place  of  the 
comma. 
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The  Critic 

Edmonton  High  School 
10682  - 105  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5H  2X2 
June  3,  19_ 


Mr.  Ralph  Inglewood,  Manager 
Edmonton  Journal 
, 10006  — 101  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5C  0N3 
V 

Dear  Mr.  Inglewood: 

^ Our  school  newspaper  staff  would  like  to  pay  a visit  to  your  printing 
shop.  We  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  machines  in 
operation. 

\ Would  it  be  possible  to  have  someone  show  and  explain  to  us  how 
the  Journal  is  printed?  If  so,  when  would  it  be  most  convenient 
for  you  to  have  us  come?  There  are  six  of  us  on  the  school  paper 
staff. 

\ 

Yours  truly. 


Eva  C.  Landon 
Editor 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 

A "letter  to  the  editor"  of  a newspaper  or  magazine  is  written  when  you  have 
a concern  or  opinion  which  you  wish  to  communicate  publicly.  All  newspapers  anc 
magazines  provide  space  for  some  of  these  letters  to  be  printed. 

General  rules  to  follow  when  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  are: 

• Use  formal  (correct)  English. 

• Use  the  business  letter  form.  (The  printed  letter  will  not  appear  in  this  form.) 

• Be  sure  your  writing  is  neat  and  legible. 


Below  is  an  example  of  a letter  written  to  the  Edmonton  Journal  newspaper  by  a 
Grade  6 student.  Note  also  the  policy  of  the  newspaper  regarding  letters  it  receives 
from  readers. 


Children  care 
about  the  future 

We  feel  you  should  know 
how  horrible  the  thought  of 
nuclear  war  is  to  us  in  grade  6. 

We've  discussed  this 
matter  in  class  and  we  would 
like  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
people  of  Edmonton.  We  think 
nuclear  war  is  totally  senseless 
because  it  would  ensure  the 
destruction  of  all  life  on  earth, 
and  no  one  would  really  win  in 
the  end. 

Billions  of  people  would  be 
killed,  and  we  would  be  among 
them.  We  want  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  world,  and  we  want 
our  future  to  be  secured. 
Everyone  talks  about  the 
strength  of  arms,  but  hardly 
anyone  talks  about  the  human 
side  of  the  nuclear  issue.  Please 
think  before  the  horror  begins 
and  our  future  is  destroyed. 


The  Journal  welcomes  letters 
from  readers.  Letters  should  be 
brief,  must  be  signed  with  a legible 
signature  and  must  include  the 
writer's  address  and  telephone 
number.  The  Journal  reserves  to 
right  to  edit  letters  for  length  and 
taste.  Please  send  to  Letters  to  The 
Journal,  Box  2421,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
T5J  2S6.  For  information,  contact 
Letters  Editor  David  Holehouse  at 
429-5220. 


Grade  6 
Rideau  Park 
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When  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  try  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Begin  with  a statement  that  explains  what  your  topic  or  concern  is. 

2.  Give  enough  background  information  to  make  your  topic  meaningful  to  the 
readers. 

3.  State  your  opinion  on  the  topic  clearly  and  concisely. 

4.  Consider  the  other  side  of  the  issue  and  give  evidence  against  it. 

5.  Conclude  your  letter  smoothly  with  a summary  of  your  opinion,  or  a suggestion, 
about  what  might  be  done  about  the  issue. 


Letters  to  the  editor  are  usually  written  about  current  events,  happenings  in  the 
news,  or  the  policies  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine.  The  writer  is  concerned  and 
wishes  to  persuade  others.  (Letters  to  the  editor  can  also  be  written  to  radio  or 
television  stations.) 


Paragraphs 


Unity 

A paragraph  is  a group  of  sentences  all  related  to  one  main  idea.  This  idea  is 
generally  expressed  in  the  topic  sentence.  All  the  other  sentences  must  be  about  this 
idea  in  order  to  give  the  paragraph  unity. 


Coherence  and  Time  Order 

Although  all  the  sentences  in  a paragraph  may  be  about  one  topic,  they  must  still 
be  in  a logical  order.  The  sentences  must  be  linked  together  to  give  the  paragraph 
coherence.  For  example,  if  the  paragraph  is  telling  a story,  then  you  write  the  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  happened.  This  is  called  time  order,  or  chronologicai 
order.  Words  used  to  link  sentences  together  are  now,  then,  next,  finally,  after,  before, 
and  suddenly,  to  name  just  a few. 


Place  Order 

Sometimes  you  cannot  use  time  order.  For  instance,  a descriptive  paragraph  may 
be  better  using  piace  order.  The  reader  must  first  be  told  where  you  are,  and  then 
things  may  be  described  in  the  order  in  which  you  see  them.  As  you  move  from 
one  place  to  another,  you  may  find  expressions  such  as  nearby,  beyond,  directly  beside, 
and  as  I moved  closer,  useful  in  establishing  a sensible  order. 

The  chart  on  the  next  page  is  a useful  summary  in  understanding  how  to  write 
a good  paragraph. 
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t—  1.  TOPIC  SENTENCE 


The  sentences  are 

arranged  in  the  2.  DEVELOPING  SENTENCE 
proper  ORDER. 


The  sentences  are  linke 
to  each  other  to  give  th 
paragraph  COHERENCI 


■—  3.  CONCLUDING  SENTENCE 


All  sentences  must  be  about  the  same  idea  to  give  the  paragraph  UNITY. 


Variety  is  obtained  by  varying  the  length,  the  type,  and  the  order  of  the  sentence 
and  their  parts  within  the  paragraph. 

Structuring  a Paragraph 

The  knowledge  of  paragraph  structure  is  vital  to  effective  writing,  since  it  is  withf 
the  framework  of  the  paragraph  that  you  must  formulate  your  thoughts,  express  you 
feelings  and  emotions,  and  support  your  ideas  with  relevant  facts  and  details. 

Once  you  understand  how  to  structure  a paragraph,  the  writing  of  composition 
becomes  a pleasure  rather  than  a chore.  It  is  a good  idea  to  read  the  works  of  man 
authors  and  search  for  paragraphs  that  can  serve  as  models  as  you  develop  you 
own  style.  Having  decided  on  a model  that  appeals  to  you,  you  can  then  examine 
it  in  light  of  what  you  have  learned  about  writing  good  paragraphs. 


Think: 


A well-written  composition  or  paragraph  is  like  a neatly  tied 
package.  No  loose  ends  must  be  left  dangling. 


Here  is  a checklist  to  help  you  select  good  models  for  paragraphs. 

1.  The  writer  has  chosen  a subject  or  topic. 

2.  The  writer  has  then  made  a statement  about  the  topic  which  controls  the 
paragraph. 

3.  The  statement  which  controls  the  paragraph  is  the  topic  sentence. 

4.  The  topic  sentence  contains  the  key  words. 
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5.  All  the  sentences  are  related  to,  or  support  key  words. 

6.  All  the  sentences  are  related  to  each  other. 

7.  The  writer  has  ' 'tied  up"  his  paragraph  by  concluding  with  the  most  important 
statement  supporting  the  key  words  in  the  topic  sentence. 

8.  The  writer  has  chosen  precise  and  specific  words. 

Use  the  checklist  to  determine  whether  or  not  you  think  the  following  paragraph 
would  be  a good  model. 

In  midsummer  our  flower  garden  is  a riot  of  color.  Stately  hollyhocks  along  the  garden 
wall  reach  upward  toward  the  blue  sky.  Avenues  of  gorgeous  crimson  poppies  contrast 
sharply  with  the  turquoise  blue  of  larkspurs.  A bed  of  nasturtium,  gay  in  their  gypsy  jackets, 
forms  a vivid  splash  of  red  and  yellow.  All  the  flowers  from  asters  to  zinnias  are  at  their 
brilliant  best  by  August. 


Narrative  Paragraphs 

A narrative  paragraph  tells  a story.  It  tells  about  something  that  has  happened, 
and  how  it  happened. 

When  composing  a narrative  paragraph,  remember  to  write  about  events  as  they 
occur.  Begin  with  the  event  that  happened  first.  Then  tell  about  events  which  follow. 
End  with  the  event  that  happened  last.  This  logical  order  of  events  in  a narrative 
paragraph  is  called  time  sequence  and  will  help  the  coherence  of  your  paragraph. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a narrative  paragraph  taken  from  the  story,  "The  Loon's 
Necklace"  by  Douglas  Leeshman. 

Carefully  he  felt  his  way  down  to  the  frozen  river’s  edge  where  the  village  sweat  houses 
stood  on  the  sandy  bank.  Four  times  he  steamed  himself  in  the  sweat  house  and  four  times 
he  plunged  into  the  ice-cold  river.  Then  he  made  his  way  home,  put  on  his  sacred  collar 
of  dentilium  shells,  and  sang  aloud  his  mystical  songs.  He  strung  his  magical  bow  and 
picked  out  four  arrows  with  their  sharp  stone  tips. 


Descriptive  Paragraphs 

A descriptive  paragraph  describes  something:  a person,  a place,  an  animal,  an  idea, 
an  emotion,  or  an  object.  It  uses  many  modifiers  and  tells  how  something  looks  or 
feels. 

The  following  is  from  "The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Twain."  Note  that  Mark  Twain 
expresses  some  of  his  feelings  about  the  house,  as  well  as  describe  it. 

I can  remember  the  bare  wooden  stairway  in  my  uncle’s  house,  and  the  rafters  and  the 
slanting  roof  over  my  bed,  and  the  squares  of  moonlight  on  the  floor,  and  the  white  cold 
world  of  snow  outside  seen  through  the  curtainless  window.  I can  remember  the  howling 
of  the  wind  and  the  quaking  of  the  house  on  stormy  nights,  and  how  snug  and  cozy  one 
felt,  under  the  blankets,  listening,  and  how  the  powdery  snow  used  to  sift  in,  around  the 
sashes,  and  lie  in  little  ridges  on  the  floor  and  make  the  place  look  chilly  in  the  morning 
and  curb  the  wild  desire  to  get  up  — in  case  there  was  any. 
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When  you  read  a descriptive  paragraph,  you  should  be  able  to  experience  what 
the  author  is  seeing,  tasting,  feeling,  hearing,  or  smelling;  therefore,  when  you  write 
a descriptive  paragraph,  you  want  to  pass  these  same  experiences  on  to  your  reader. 
In  a descriptive  paragraph  you  should  give  the  reader  a mental  picture  of  the  person, 
object,  animal,  or  scene  you  are  describing. 

Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  see  a place  as  it  appears  on  an  autumn  day.  Then  try 
to  think  out  a description  of  the  scene.  Make  it  so  clear  that  your  friends  can  see 
the  picture,  too. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  which  will  help  you  to  put  the  picture  into  words. 

1.  Choose  characteristic  details,  and  arrange  these  details  in  an  orderly  manner. 

2.  Use  your  dictionary  to  help  find  new  words  and  synonyms  to  express  yourself 
accurately. 

3.  Always  remember  the  principles  of  paragraph  structure  when  composing  any 
paragraph. 


Expository  Paragraphs 


Writing  which  explains  or  informs  is  called  expository 
writing.  Expository  comes  from  the  word  exposition  which 
means  to  show. 

Being  able  to  tell  someone  clearly  and  accurately  how  to 
do  something  is  an  important  skill  to  develop.  Someone  may 
ask  you  how  to  play  chess.  In  each  case,  a clear,  accurate 
explanation  is  required. 


When  directions  are  given  orally,  your  listeners  can  ask  questions  if  they  are 
confused.  With  a written  explanation,  the  writer  is  not  present  to  be  questioned. 
For  this  reason,  the  paragraph  must  be  well  planned  and  easily  understood. 

When  you  plan  a paragraph  that  explains,  follow  these  steps: 


1.  Make  sure  you  know  your  subject  well.  If  you  are  not 
sure  of  some  of  the  details,  get  the  information  before 
you  begin. 

2.  Take  time  to  think  the  explanation  out  clearly.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  first  list  the  details  you  will  include  in  your 
paragraph. 


3.  Include  only  the  important  details  when  you  write  your  paragraph.  Arrange 
them  in  correct  order. 


4.  Re-read  your  paragraph  to  make  sure  all  the  necessary  steps  are  included,  and 
that  your  paragraph  is  clear  and  accurate. 
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You  can  see  how  important  planning  is  when  you  write  an  expository  paragraph. 
Notice  how  precise  the  following  expository  paragraph  is: 

Opening  a car  door  whose  lock  has  frozen  is  a problem  that  many  motorists  have  to 
solve  in  winter.  Many  motorists  carry  a small  container  of  lock  de-icer  in  their  cars,  but 
this  is  of  no  use  if  they  are  unable  to  get  into  the  car.  With  patience,  a key  that  has  been 
heated  by  a match  or  lighter  flame  can  usually  be  inserted  into  the  ice-coated  hole.  Then 
by  warming  the  outside  end  of  the  key  in  a similar  manner,  heat  can  be  transferred  to  the 
inside  to  melt  the  ice  that  prevents  it  from  turning.  At  the  end  of  the  process  the  driver 
remembers  with  gratitude  the  science  teacher  who  taught  the  principle  that  will  solve  the 
problem  of  a frozen  lock. 

Another  type  of  expository  writing  is  used  when  writers  wish  to  state  an  opinion 
or  to  persuade  their  readers.  As  a student  you  will  often  use  this  type  of  expository 
writing  in  paragraphs. 

In  Canada  we  believe  all  people  are  entitled  to  their  own  opinions.  Teachers  believe 
this  to  be  true  of  their  students  as  well;  however,  they  will  probably  insist  that  an 
opinion  be  supported.  A teacher  might  not  agree  with  a student's  opinion,  but  will 
accept  it  if  the  student  gives  facts  to  support  it  and  thus  supplies  a logical  argument. 
If  the  reasons  for  a student's  having  a certain  opinion  are  contradictory  to  true  facts, 
the  teacher  will  not  accept  the  opinion.  Remember  this  when  writing  an  expository 
paragraph.  Give  your  opinion  and  give  a logical  argument  to  support  it. 

Most  of  the  writing  you  do  will  be  expository.  You  will  be  explaining  how  to  do 
or  make  something,  discussing  ideas,  expressing  opinions,  and  persuading  others 
with  your  expository  paragraphs.  This  is  the  kind  of  writing  that  calls  for  the  most 
careful  planning.  To  help  your  reader  see  your  subject  as  you  see  it,  you  have  to 
present  your  ideas  clearly,  one  at  a time.  Your  ideas  need  to  be  in  a logical  order 
that  the  reader  can  easily  follow. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  expository  paragraphs.  They  are  both  on  the  same  topic, 
but  each  one  expresses,  in  a logical  manner,  a different  opinion  on  the  topic.  Compare 
both  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  A 

Work  is  a necessary  evil.  We  need  to  work  to  receive  money  for  buying  the  things  we 
require  to  live.  Not  everyone  can  survive  by  living  off  the  land.  Most  people  must  rely  on 
what  they  can  buy;  and  in  order  to  buy  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  we  must  work.  This  does 
not  make  work  good;  it  only  makes  it  necessary.  What  is  good  about  working  hard  for  long 
hours  and  for  wages  which  most  of  us  find  very  poor?  Human  beings  were  given  a brain 
and  a soul.  They  should  be  able  to  use  these  and  not  spend  most  of  their  lives  just  trying 
to  survive.  Most  people  are  frustrated  by  this  fact,  which  is  why  they  consider  work  to  be 
necessary,  but  evil. 


Paragraph  B 

Work  is  good  for  people.  It  stimulates  them  physically,  intellectually,  and  emotionally. 
People  who  work  are  healthier  then  those  who  don’t  work.  The  body  is  kept  active  and 
fit  when  we  work.  Even  sitting  at  a desk  can  keep  a person  physically  fit  by  improving  posture 
and  circulating  blood.  Just  as  the  body  does  not  lie  dormant  during  work,  neither  does 
the  mind.  Our  brains  are  always  active,  solving  problems  and  creating  new  ideas.  The  saying 
“a  healthy  body,  a healthy  mind”  is  true.  Since  work  keeps  our  brains  active  as  they  should 
be,  we  are  able  to  solve  problems  faster  and  more  easily  than  we  would  if  we  were  not 
used  to  working.  Work  means  activity  — of  a physical  or  intellectual  nature  — and  it  is 
that  which  makes  the  difference  between  our  just  being  alive  and  our  living  our  lives  to 
the  fullest. 
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The  author  of  paragraph  A does  not  like  work.  He  makes  this  clear  by  calling  it 
a "necessary  evil."  Besides  stating  his  opinion,  he  gives  logical  support.  He  states 
why  work  is  necessary  and  why  it  can  be  considered  "evil."  Even  if  you  disagree 
with  his  opinion,  you  must  admit  that  he  has  written  a good  expository  paragraph. 

The  author  of  paragraph  B has  also  written  a good  expository  paragraph.  His  opinion 
differs  from  that  of  the  previous  author,  but  he,  too,  has  given  logical  support  to 
his  opinion. 

Both  authors  have  written  good  expository  paragraphs. 


Comparison 

Organization  is  important  when  you  write  paragraphs  which  compare.  There  are 
two  ways  you  can  organize  this  type  of  paragraph. 

The  first  way  is  to  compare  two  things  detail  by  detail.  For  example,  if  you  were 
comparing  two  types  of  beans,  you  might  say  that  both  mature  very  quickly.  This 
would  be  one  of  the  similarities.  You  might  then  say  that  the  pods  are  of  equal  or 
unequal  size.  Next  you  might  go  on  to  describe  the  bean  itself,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  food  value  of  the  two  beans. 

The  other  way  is  to  describe  each  item  in  its  entirety.  For  example,  if  you  were 
comparing  two  breeds  of  cattle,  you  might  describe  one  completely,  telling  of  its 
color,  its  size,  whether  it  had  horns,  the  amount  of  flesh  on  its  flank,  whether  it 
was  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  climate  and  so  on.  You  would  then  go  on  to 
describe  the  other  breed  using  the  same  organization  and  points  you  used  in  the 
first  description.  This  method  is  generally  less  effective  than  the  first  one  because 
it  does  not  allow  the  reader  to  make  a step-by-step  comparison.  The  reader  will  have 
to  make  a comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  presentation. 

A topic  sentence  is  important,  as  it  will  make  a statement  about  the  two  things 
which  are  to  be  compared. 

Equally  as  important  is  the  summary  sentence  which  will  draw  a conclusion  about 
the  two  items  which  were  compared. 

Because  organization  is  so  important  when  writing  paragraphs  which  compare, 
it  is  helpful  to  make  an  outline  which  lists  the  similarities  and  differences. 


Persuasion 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  change  someone's  mind  or  get  them  to  do  a particular  thing? 
Perhaps  you  tried  to  convince  your  teacher  you  really  did  do  your  homework,  or 
your  mother  that  it  was  not  your  turn  to  do  the  dishes.  Although  you  may  not  realize 
it,  you  probably  know  quite  a lot  about  persuasion! 

When  you  try  to  persuade  someone,  you  must  try  to  prove  that  what  you  are  saying 
is  true  or  has  some  merit.  To  do  this  you  must  have  facts  to  support  what  you  are 
saying,  and  thus  give  a logical  argument.  To  be  convincing,  your  facts  must  be 
reasonable  and  logical. 
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When  you  prepare  to  write  a persuasive  paragraph,  you  must  first  gather  all  the 
facts  or  details  which  you  will  use  in  your  argument.  It  is  a good  idea  to  plan  an 
outline  or  a list  of  supporting  details  which  you  will  use  to  support  your  argument. 

Once  you  have  organized  your  material,  you  are  ready  to  write  your  persuasive 
paragraph.  You  must  have  a topic  sentence  in  which  you  state  your  opinion  clearly. 
A concluding  sentence  which  repeats,  in  different  words,  the  opinion  you  stated  in 
the  topic  sentence  will  clinch  your  argument. 


Combining  Narration,  Description,  Exposition 

Narration  is  the  form  of  writing  which  tells  a story.  It  tells  about  something  that 
has  happened.  Generally,  a narrative  will  follow  a logical  order  of  events  as  they 
occur.  This  called  time  sequence. 

The  language  used  to  tell  people  about  sensations  is  description.  Descriptive  writing 
may  describe  a person,  a place,  an  animal,  an  idea,  an  emotion,  or  an  object.  It  uses 
many  modifiers  and  may  tell  how  something  looks,  feels,  sounds,  tastes,  or  even 
smells. 

Exposition  is  used  when  the  writer  wishes  to  give  his  opinion  on  something.  This 
opinion  should  be  followed  by  a logical  argument  to  support  it.  Expository  writing 
is  also  called  informational  writing.  Informational  writing  gives  facts  and  opinions 
and  presents  them  so  they  help  the  reader  understand  a subject  or  topic. 

In  general,  writing  is  not  easily  classified.  Although  one  kind  of  writing  is  likely 
to  be  emphasized  in  a selection,  others  will  also  be  used.  Most  writing  combines 
exposition,  narration,  and  description  in  varying  degrees. 


Essays 


Up  to  now  you  have  been  looking  primarily  at  single  paragraphs.  Often,  more  than 
one  paragraph  is  needed  to  explain  or  describe  something  adequately.  A composition 
which  has  several  paragraphs  is  called  an  essay.  The  same  rules  for  writing  a 
paragraph  are  followed,  except  on  a broader  scale. 


A PARAGRAPH  MUST: 

1 . have  a topic  sentence  which  defines 
and  limits  the  topic. 

2.  have  supporting  sentences  which  are 
related  to  the  topic  sentence. 

3.  have  a concluding  sentence  to  show 
that  the  discussion  of  the  topic  is 
finished. 


AN  ESSAY  MUST: 

1.  have  an  introductory  paragraph 
which  defines  and  limits  the  topic. 

2.  have  supporting  paragraphs  which 
are  related  to  the  introductory 
paragraph. 

3.  have  a concluding  paragraph  to 
show  that  the  discussion  of  the  topic 
is  finished. 


4.  have  a title. 
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The  Introductory  Paragraph 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  an  essay  is  very  important.  Like  the  topic  sentence 
of  a paragraph,  it  must  define  and  limit  the  topic.  Since  an  essay  deals  with  a much 
broader  topic  than  does  a paragraph,  this  is  a much  harder  job.  The  introductory 
paragraph  must  introduce  the  entire  essay;  therefore,  it  must  make  a general  statement 
about  all  that  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  essay. 

One  other  thing  the  introductory  paragraph  must  do  is  interest  the  reader.  If  your 
readers'  attention  is  not  attracted,  they  will  not  continue  reading.  Generally,  it  is 
the  topic  sentence  of  the  introductory  paragraph  that  will  do  this.  There  are  three 
basic  ways  to  begin  an  introductory  paragraph.  One  way  is  to  ask  a question,  a second 
way  is  to  use  a quotation,  and  the  third  way  is  to  make  an  emphatic  statement.  All 
of  these  methods  will  attract  the  attention  of  your  readers  and  encourage  them  to 
continue  reading. 


Supporting  Paragraphs 

Just  as  a single  paragraph  requires  supporting  sentences  that  are  related  to  the  topic, 
so  does  an  essay  require  supporting  or  developmental  paragraphs.  These  paragraphs 
must  relate  to  the  information  given  in  the  introductory  paragraph.  This  will  give 
the  essay  unity.  Every  paragraph  in  an  essay  must  deal  with  the  same  topic. 

If  the  supporting  paragraphs  are  to  have  coherence,  the  aspects  of  the  topic  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  introductory  paragraph. 


,The  Concluding  Paragraph 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  an  essay,  like  the  concluding  sentence  of  a paragraph, 
must  show  that  the  discussion  of  the  topic  is  finished.  It  must  also  be  linked  to  the 
supporting  paragraphs  that  precede  it.  The  methods  of  writing  a concluding  paragraph 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  writing  a concluding  sentence,  except  that  the  whole 
paragraph  must  be  involved,  and  the  most  important  statement  is  not  placed  last. 

This  is  because  a concluding  paragraph  cannot  add  new  details.  Anything  that  is 
said  about  the  topic  in  the  introductory  paragraph  must  be  developed  in  the  supporting 
paragraphs. 

An  essay  might  be  concluded  by: 

• restating  the  statement  made  about  the  topic  in  the  introductory  paragraph; 

• summarizing  what  was  said  in  the  supporting  paragraphs; 

• stating  the  effect  or  result  of  the  actions  or  happenings  mentioned  in  the  supporting 
paragraphs; 

• describing  the  feeling  or  impression  made  by  the  things  mentioned  in  the  supporting 
paragraphs. 
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If  you  use  any  of  these  methods  to  conclude  an  essay,  you  will  be  able  to  answer 
"yes"  to  all  of  these  questions: 

1.  An  essay  should  not  end  abruptly,  leaving  the  reader  in  mid-air.  Is  my  conclusion 
smoothly  written? 

2.  By  restating  my  central  idea,  have  I reminded  the  reader  that  I have 
accomplished  my  purpose? 

3.  Does  my  conclusion  leave  the  reader  with  a sense  of  completeness  about  the 
topic? 

Look  at  the  essay  below.  Notice  how  it  is  constructed  with  an  introductory 
paragraph,  a supporting  paragraph,  and  a concluding  paragraph.  Notice  as  well,  that 
the  essay  has  a title. 

The  introductory  paragraph  arouses  the  reader's  interest  by  making  the  reader 
want  to  read  on  to  find  out  why  people  are  so  concerned  about  wealth. 

The  supporting  paragraph  tells  the  reader  why. 

The  concluding  paragraph  sums  up  what  was  said  in  the  supporting  paragraph. 


Title 


} 


You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You 


Introductory 

Paragraph 


The  ancient  historian  Theognis  once  wrote,  ‘‘No  one  goes  to  Hades  with 
all  his  immense  wealth;’’  nowadays  we  say,  “you  can’t  take  it  with  you’’ 
to  mean  the  same  thing.  Throughout  the  ages  people  have  been  told  that 
their  worldly  possessions  are  simply  that  — possessions  of  this  world.  This 
leads  us  to  wonder  why,  then,  there  is  such  concern  with  wealth. 


People  can  buy  many  things  with  money  to  make  their  lives  more 
comfortable.  If  they  wish,  they  can  even  buy  things  to  make  life  luxurious. 
But  can  a person  buy  happiness  or  peace?  This  depends  on  the  individual. 
If  being  alone  makes  one  happy,  money  can  be  used  to  ensure  isolation. 
If  being  with  people  makes  one  happy,  money  can  be  used  as  a means  of 
meeting  people.  Similarly  money  can  be  used  as  a means  of  buying  peace 
— both  between  people  and  within  oneself.  A wise  use  of  money  can  help 
make  a person’s  life  more  comfortable  and  more  pleasant. 


This  is  why  people  are  so  concerned  with  wealth.  They  do  not  care  that 
they  will  not  benefit  from  this  wealth  once  they  are  dead.  They  are  concerned 
with  the  use  of  their  wealth  during  their  lifetime. 
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The  Personal  Essay 

A personal  essay  is  based  on  personal  experience. 

Writing  a personal  essay  will  give  you  a chance  to  write  about  yourself,  and  to 
share  your  personal  experiences  and  ideas.  The  tone  of  the  personal  essay  is  less 
formal  than  some  other  forms  of  writing. 

Read  the  personal  essay  below,  written  by  a Grade  8 student: 


A Frightening  Experience 

Cows  are  known  as  calm,  docile  creatures  who  eat  grass  and  moo  contentedly.  It  is 
possible  to  get  them  angered  as  my  friend  and  I realized  one  day. 

It  all  happened  years  ago  when  my  friend  and  I were  young  and  foolish.  We  were  bored 
as  the  summer  holidays  wore  on,  so  we  decided  to  go  and  bother  the  cows  in  the  pasture. 
Now,  the  cows  weren’t  bothering  a soul  as  they  munched  on  the  pasture  grass.  We  decided 
to  try  and  disturb  their  tranquility,  so  we  began  pitching  rocks  at  them. 

One  of  the  rocks  happened  to  hit  a mean-looking  bull  right  square  between  the  eyes. 
He  glared,  snorted,  dug  his  heels  into  the  ground,  then  charged  us.  The  other  cows  stopped 
staring  at  us  and  followed  the  bull. 

My  friend  yelled,  “Run!”  We  turned  and  dashed  toward  the  fence.  It  seemed  so  far  away 
as  we  raced  towards  it.  Upon  reaching  the  fence,  we  scrambled  over  the  barbed  wire,  tearing 
our  clothes  and  scratching  our  hands  and  legs. 

That  day  we  learned  a valuable  lesson.  Don’t  bother  someone  who  isn’t  bothering  you. 


Research  Papers 

A research  paper  is  based  on  research. 

Writing  a research  paper  (report)  may  be  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  project.  It 
can  give  you  the  opportunity  to  read  about  — and  later  write  about  — a subject  in 
which  you  have  a particular  interest.  The  experience  of  gathering  material,  organizing 
it,  and  presenting  it  in  a clear  and  logical  form  is  one  which  can  bring  you  a feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  achievement. 

The  tone  of  a research  paper  is  more  formal  than  some  other  forms  of  writing. 

See  page  144  and  145  for  examples  of  reports. 
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Book  Reports 


A book  report  on  a novel  should  be  written  in  essay  form  and  should  include  your 
personal  responses  to  the  novel  as  well  as  comments  on  the  elements  of  the  book. 
(The  elements  of  a novel  are:  setting,  plot,  characters,  and  theme.) 

The  first,  or  introductory,  paragraph  should  clearly  identify  the  book  (title  and 
author)  and  introduce  the  elements  of  the  book  you  will  discuss  in  your  report. 

The  second  paragraph  can  present  a plot  summary.  A good  way  to  write  a plot 
summary  is  first  to  compose  a list  of  major  events  and  then  to  rewrite  the  events 
in  that  list  into  a smooth-flowing  paragraph.  Keep  your  plot  summary  brief. 

The  next  few  paragraphs  can  express  your  personal  evaluation  of  the  elements 
you  choose  to  discuss. 

Try  to  answer  questions  such  as  these:  Were  the  characters  realistic  (believable)? 
Was  the  plot  of  the  story  believable?  Did  the  novel  have  an  important  message  or 
theme  for  the  reader?  What  did  you  learn  from  reading  this  novel?  Would  you 
recommend  this  novel  to  another  reader?  Why  or  why  not?  Was  the  setting  realistic 
and  well-described? 

The  final  paragraph  of  your  book  report  should  bring  your  review  to  a smooth 
conclusion. 

Read  the  book  report  below: 

The  Pearl  by  John  Steinbeck 

The  Pearl  by  John  Steinbeck  is  the  story  of  Kino,  a poor  Mexican  pearl  diver,  who  finds 
a magnificent  pearl.  Steinbeck’s  portrayal  of  Kino  is  very  realistic  and  his  theme,  while 
depressing,  is  very  thought  provoking. 

The  Pearl  begins  in  Kino’s  coastal  village  in  Mexico.  His  son,  Coyotito,  is  bitten  by  a 
deadly  scorpion.  Because  Kino  and  his  wife,  Juana,  are  poor,  the  doctor  refuses  to  see 
Coyotito.  Luckily  Coyotito  survives.  Then  Kino  discovers  a magnificent  pearl.  Their  problems 
seem  to  be  over,  but  in  reality  they  are  just  beginning.  Many  people  try  to  take  Kino’s  pearl. 
Finally,  when  Kino  cannot  get  a fair  price  for  the  pearl  in  his  own  village,  he  decides  to 
travel  to  the  capital.  The  journey,  however,  proves  to  be  disasterous.  Kino  kills  a man  who 
tries  to  steal  the  pearl.  Then  the  family  are  pursued.  Tragically,  Coyotito  is  killed  by  one 
of  their  pursuers.  Defeated  and  grief-stricken.  Kino  and  Juana  return  to  their  village  and 
hurl  the  pearl  into  the  sea. 

Steinbeck’s  portrayal  of  Kino  is  very  good.  Kino  is  a realistic  character  — neither  all  good 
nor  all  bad.  Kino’s  mistake  is  his  obsession  with  the  pearl  and  this  leads  him  to  kill.  I can, 
however,  appreciate  Kino’s  desire  for  a better  way  of  life.  I can  also  feel  the  deep  grief 
and  disillusionment  he  finally  feels. 

The  theme  of  Steinbeck’s  novel  is  that  wealth  corrupts.  Indeed  the  pearl  brings  no 
happiness  to  Kino  and  his  family.  Because  of  it  he  loses  his  canoe,  his  home,  his  values 
and  his  son.  Moreover,  all  the  people  Kino  comes  in  contact  with  are  also  corrupted  by 
the  desire  for  the  pearl. 

The  Pearl  is  a powerful  book.  Although  I found  the  theme  depressing,  I became  very 
involved  in  reading  the  novel.  I would  seriously  recommend  it. 
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News  Reports 


"Hard  news"  reporting  is  a special  type  of  report  writing.  In  general,  news  report; 
should  report  events  clearly  and  concisely.  A good  news  report  follows  the  "invertec 
pyramid"  form  and  answers  these  questions:  who?  what?  when?  where?  why' 
(the  five  W's)  and  how?. 


INVERTED  PYRAMID 


The  first  paragraphs  of  a "hard  news' 
report  provide  a summary  of  the  event 
being  reported. 


The  most  important  details  of  the  report 
are  presented  in  the  next  few  paragraphs 


The  less  important  details  are  presented  in 
the  final  paragraphs  of  the  report. 


Generally  speaking,  "hard  news"  reports  do  not  include  the  opinions  of  the  reporter 
although  they  may  include  the  opinions  of  people  who  were  involved  in  the  event 
and  who  were  interviewed  by  the  reporter. 

When  writing  a news  report  of  this  type  follow  these  guidelines: 

1.  Answer  the  five  W's  and  How. 

2.  Use  the  inverted  pyramid  form. 

3.  Give  a complete  but  brief  summary  of  the  event  in  the  "lead"  paragraphs. 

4.  Provide  the  most  important  details  first,  the  less  important  details  later. 
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Read  the  following  news  report: 


where: 


Youth  injured 
pipe  bomb 


A Q.7-year-old  youth^nderwent  surged  in 
hospuaRt^esda]^  after^a^ipe  bomb  expiodeqiand 
injuredC^  right  ^ ^ 

^^losion  Qcetffl^d  Monday  night  near 
Bonnie  Doon  shopping  centre.  It  was  one  of  a 
series  of  pipe  bomb  explosions  in  the  city  since 
July. 

The  youth  told  police  the  bomb  exploded  on 
a grassy  area  near  the  mall  between  8 p.m.  and 
9 p.m.  Monday,  said  Lori  Nagy,  police 
information  officer. 

She  said  the  victim  was  with  another  youth, 
also  aged  about  17,  at  the  time.  Nagy  said  police 
had  not  determined  what  the  two  were  doing 
when  the  bomb  exploded. 

"We  haven't  had  a chance  to  talk  to  him  very 
much,"  she  said. 

Following  the  explosion,  the  victim  underwent 
surgery  at  Royal  Alexandra  General  Hospital  to 
have  a metal  fragment  removed  from  his  arm, 
she  said.  Police  were  called  to  the  hospital  about 
1 1 p.m.  Monday  and  learned  about  the  explosion. 

This  is  the  ninth  pipe  bomb  explosion  in  the 
city  since  the  bombings  began  at  the  end  of  July. 
Other  pipe  bombs  damaged  two  Journal 
newspaper  boxes,  two  Edmonton  Sun  boxes, 
three  telephone  booths  and  a yard  lamp.  The 
bombings  have  caused  a total  of  more  than 
$4,200  damage,  say  police. 


headline 


lead 


Summaries 

Students  are  often  required  to  make  shortened  versions  of  textbook  sections  or 
reference  material.  They  may  do  this  by  writing  what  is  called  a precis. 

A precis  is  a summary  containing  the  important  ideas  of  a written  passage.  Precis 
writing  is  a valuable  skill  because  it  requires  intelligent  reading,  clear  thinking,  and 
the  ability  to  express  thoughts  concisely.  It  is  a useful  skill  for  students  to  develop 
because  it  helps  them  to  see  the  key  points  in  a passage  of  written  material  at  a glance. 
Look  at  the  statement  below  and  the  summary  which  follows.  The  summary  indicates 
the  key  points  in  the  longer  sentence. 

Those  who  have  travelled  year  after  year  to  countries  beyond  the  borders  of  their  native 
land  often  develop  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  economic  problems  that  now  beset 
the  world. 
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Summary:  People  who  travel  abroad  understand  the  world’s  economic  problems  better. 

The  requirements  of  a good  precis  are: 

1.  It  should  be  much  shorter  than  the  original  — usually  about  a quarter  to  a third 
of  the  length  of  the  original  passage. 

2.  It  should  contain  the  main  points,  the  essentials,  and  should  omit  unimportant 
details. 

3.  It  should  be  written  in  sentences  — not  as  notes  or  jottings. 

4.  It  should  be  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible. 

5.  In  general,  it  should  keep  the  same  order  of  thoughts  and  the  same  tense  as 
the  original. 


Here  are  seven  steps  to  help  you  in  precis  writing. 

1.  To  determine  the  approximate  length  your  precis  should  be,  count  the  words 
in  the  original  passage  and  divide  by  four. 

2.  Read  the  passage  through  two  or  three  times  (or  more)  until  you  understand 
its  meaning. 

3.  Give  a title  to  your  precis  that  sums  up  the  original  passage. 

4.  Read  the  passage  through  and  divide  it  into  its  units  of  thought.  You  may  choose 
to  use  square  brackets, [ ],  to  divide  the  passage  into  its  units  of  thought. 

5.  Using  your  own  words,  summarize  each  unit  of  thought  into  sentences. 

6.  Reread  and  revise  your  rough  draft  to  make  sure  your  precis  reads  smoothly. 

7.  Count  the  number  of  words  in  your  precis  to  make  sure  it  is  one-quarter  to 
one-third  the  original  length. 


Minutes  of  a Meeting 

If  you  have  ever  attended  a meeting,  you  may  have  noticed  that  someone  took 
notes  on  what  was  happening.  At  every  meeting  the  secretary  of  the  organization 
takes  notes  and  then  writes  an  account  of  the  meeting  called  the  minutes.  The 
secretary  then  reads  the  minutes  at  the  next  meeting.  If  any  errors  have  been  made, 
they  are  corrected.  Then  the  minutes  are  adopted  as  the  official  record  of  the  meeting. 
They  are  kept  for  future  reference  as  to  what  went  on  at  previous  meetings. 

At  some  time,  you  may  be  asked  to  act  as  secretary  for  a group,  so  it  is  helpful 
to  know  the  proper  form  for  writing  minutes. 

The  minutes  for  a meeting  should  follow  the  order  of  items  on  the  agenda.  They 
should  include  the  following  eight  points: 

1.  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting, 

2.  the  type  of  meeting, 

3.  who  chaired  the  meeting,  and  how  many  members  were  present, 

4.  how  the  chairman  dealt  with  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 

5.  what  business  arising  from  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  discussed, 

6.  what  new  business  was  discussed, 

7.  who  made  and  seconded  each  motion,  and 

8.  who  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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Read  the  following  minutes  of  the  Crestview  Grade  8 class  meeting. 


II!  

A regular  meeting  of  the  Crestview  Grade  8 class  was  held  in  the  library  of  Crestview 
Junior  High  School  on  Friday,  April  9,  1985.  Twenty-four  members  were  present. 

President  Darlene  Jacks  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2:00  pm. 

Minutes  of  the  March  5 meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  president  then  suggested  that  the  business  from  the  last  meeting  regarding  the  spring 
bake  sale  be  discussed. 

Moved  by  Diane  Carlton  and  seconded  by  Dave  Winter  that  the  sale  be  held  on  Saturday, 

! May  1 from  1 :00  to  4:00  pm  in  the  school  library.  Motion  carried. 

Jeff  Crane  volunteered  to  be  in  charge  of  advertising,  and  Cynthia  Anderson  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  picking  up  baking  donations  from  all  students.  The  social  committee 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  sales. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  2:30  pm  on  a motion  by  David  Greene. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Helen  Simpson, 
Secretary 


Short  Stories 

When  writing  a short  story,  you  must  keep  in  mind  the  three  important  elements 
in  any  story:  character,  setting,  plot,  and  theme. 


Character 

The  characters  are  the  people  in  your  story.  As  a beginning  writer  it  is  best  for 
you  to  deal  with  only  one  or  two  characters  rather  than  try  to  write  about  too  many 
people  in  your  story. 

Try  to  make  your  characters  interesting.  If  you  give  the  main  character  in  your 
story  certain  interesting  qualities  that  make  him  or  her  different,  you  will  make  your 
story  more  interesting. 

Try  to  write  about  someone  other  than  yourself.  You  may  know  an  interesting 
person  about  whom  you  would  like  to  write  a story. 
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Setting 

The  setting  is  the  place  where  the  story  happens.  It  is  a good  idea  for  beginning 
writers  to  choose  a familiar  setting  rather  than  have  the  story  take  place  in  darkest 
Africa.  If  you  have  a particular  setting  for  your  story  in  mind,  however,  then  use 
it.  If  you  have  an  old,  abandoned  farmhouse  nearby, you  may  decide  that  it  would 
make  a good  setting  for  your  story. 


Plot 

The  plot  is  what  happens  in  your  story.  Every  story  has  a basic  problem  or  conflict. 
If  the  story  is  about  the  abandoned  farmhouse,  perhaps  the  conflict  will  be  about 
the  possibility  of  ghosts.  You  will  have  to  use  your  imagination  to  think  out  the  plot. 
Be  sure  you  have  also  thought  out  how  it  might  end.  It  would  be  foolish  to  start 
writing  a story  without  knowing  how  it  will  come  out. 

Get  your  story  down  on  paper.  Once  you  have  completed  your  rough  copy,  you 
will  edit  it  carefully,  then  proofread  for  grammatical  errors.  You  may  write  a few 
rough  copies  before  you  are  satisfied  that  your  story  is  ready  for  a final  copy. 


Theme 

The  theme  is  the  central  insight  about  human  nature  that  your  story  reveals.  Not 
every  story  has  a strong  theme. 

For  more  information  about  the  short  story  see  the  section  of  your  handbook  which 
covers  literary  terms. 


Poetry 


Poetry  is  a special  type  of  written  communication.  Poetry  can  be  used  to  record 
and  communicate  very  personal  feelings  or  impressions.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
communicate  feelings  or  impressions  about  the  world  that  the  writer  wishes  to  share 
with  a reading  audience. 

Poetry  may  be  written  in  a variety  of  forms  using  (or  not  using)  rhyme,  rhythm, 
and  figurative  language.  Writing  poetry  is  a good  way  for  the  student  writer  to  play 
with  the  sounds  and  meanings  of  words  and  improve  the  ability  to  use  words 
effectively. 

When  you  are  writing  poetry,  try  to  choose  the  best  words  to  make  your  poem 
descriptive  and  clear.  Try  different  words  to  see  which  sounds  and  meanings  best 
fit  your  message. 

For  more  information  about  poetry  see  the  section  of  your  handbook  which  covers 
literary  terms. 
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THE  WRITING  PROCESS 
Choosing  a Topic 

^ Before  beginning  to  write,  it  is  important  to  make  sure  you  have  chosen  a subject 

that  is  quite  specific.  Beginning  writers  often  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  topics 
! that  cover  too  wide  a range.  For  example,  if  you  choose  to  write  about  animals,  you 

' could  write  an  endless  amount.  It  is  important  to  learn  to  limit  or  narrow  the  topic. 

I The  narrower  the  subject,  the  more  informative  you  will  be  able  to  be.  Look  at  how 

the  topic  of  animals  can  be  narrowed. 


ANIMALS 


MAMMALS 


DOGS 


POODLES 


— GENERAL  TOPIC 

A PARTICULAR  GROUP  OF  ANIMALS 
(THOSE  THAT  ARE  WARM-BLOODED) 

A SPECIFIC  MAMMAL 

A SPECIFIC  KIND  OF  DOG 


GROOMING 

A 

POODLE 


ONE  PARTICULAR  ASPECT  OF  THE  POODLE 
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Gathering  Information 

If  you  are  writing  a report,  your  next  step  is  to  gather  all  available  material  related 
to  the  topic  you  have  chosen.  You  may  omit  this  step  if  you  have  chosen  another 
form  of  writing  such  as  a short  story,  or  poem. 

Sources  of  information  include  encyclopedias,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  non-fiction  books. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  information  is  by  interviewing  a resource  person. 
For  this  you  will  have  to  find  someone  who  is  able  to  give  you  some  information 
on  your  topic.  If,  for  example,  you  were  writing  a report  on  the  early  days  in  Alberta, 
you  might  be  able  to  interview  a senior  citizen  in  your  community  to  receive  some 
first-hand  information. 


Note  Taking 


You  may  use  ideas  from  your  sources,  but  they  must  be  restated  in  your  own  words. 
This  is  called  paraphrasing. 

As  you  gather  a lot  of  material,  it  becomes  difficult  to  remember  all  the  important 
points.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  note-taking  is  important. 


Classifying  Notes 

Once  you  have  researched  all  materials  and  collected  all  the  information  you  wish 
to  include  in  your  report,  you  must  classify  the  information.  All  the  information  should 
be  examined  and  sorted  into  groups.  For  each  group,  you  should  make  a heading 
which  will  express  the  main  idea. 

Guides  for  Note  Taking 

1.  Be  accurate. 

2.  Include  all  important  points. 

3.  Use  your  own  words,  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  Be  brief  — omit  illustrations  and  minor  details. 


While  researching  a topic,  you  will  probably  come  across  information  from  different 
sources  which  is  quite  similar.  You  will  want  to  gather  all  the  important  points  from 
these  sources,  without  recording  the  same  information  twice. 

The  following  page  gives  some  suggestions  for  making  note-taking  easier. 
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Abbreviations 

One  way  to  make  note-taking  easier  is  to  use  abbreviations.  You  should  be  careful 
when  making  up  your  own  abbreviations.  It  is  best  to  use  ones  that  are  commonly 
recognized.  Remember  that  if  the  word  to  be  abbreviated  is  plural,  the  abbreviation 
should  end  in  s. 

Another  way  to  shorten  notes  is  to  use  contractions.  Although  abbreviations  and 
contractions  are  useful  in  taking  notes,  they  should  never  be  used  in  a final  report. 


Running  Notes 

You  can  make  note-taking  easier  by  using  running  notes.  Be  brief.  Write  down 
only  the  words  and  phrases  that  give  the  main  ideas  and  details.  Omit  illustrations 
and  minor  details.  When  you  rewrite  the  running  notes  into  a final  report,  be  sure 
to  use  your  own  writing  style;  this  will  prevent  you  from  plagiarizing. 

The  following  example  shows  how  to  take  running  notes.  Note  how  abbreviations 
are  an  important  part  of  running  notes. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S  IMPORTANCE  AS  AN  AIR  TRANSPORT  CENTRE 

The  development  of  air  transport  has  meant  much  to  the  provinces.  Since  1919,  when 
Alcock  and  Brown  took  off  from  Newfoundland  on  the  first  successful  transatlantic  flight, 
its  position  has  been  of  acknowledged  importance  in  this  field  of  transportation.  The  island 
occupies  a key  position  on  the  “Great  Circle’’  air  route  between  Europe  and  America.  While 
the  transatlantic  air  routes  were  served  by  the  huge  seaplanes  of  the  early  days  of  overseas 
air  travel,  the  sheltered  port  of  Botwood,  in  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  was  a major  refuelling  point. 
With  the  change  to  land-based  aircraft  after  World  War  II,  the  operation  was  moved  to  Gander 
Airport,  which  had  mushroomed  as  an  air  base  during  the  war.  Gander  rapidly  established 
its  reputation  as  the  aerial  “Crossroads  of  the  World.’’  Goose  Bay,  in  Labrador,  serves 
the  northern  air  routes.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Canada  airlines  domestic  system 
is  at  Torbay,  near  St.  John’s.  Newfoundland,  once  considered  isolated  and  valued  chiefly 
for  its  fisheries,  has  rapidly  become  one  of  the  world’s  great  centres  of  air  transport. 

from:  The  Province  of  Newfoundland  Geographical  Aspects 

by  G.  A.  Mercer 


Running  Notes: 

— Air  transport  important  in  Nfld.  since  first  transat.  flight. 
— Nfld.  occupies  key  position  in  "Great  Circle"  air  route. 

— Botwood  major  refuelling  point  when  seaplanes  used. 

— Gander  imp.  air  base  during  W.  W.  II. 

— Goose  B.  serves  n.  air  routes. 

— Torbay  terminus  Trans-Can.  airlines. 

— Nfld.  one  of  world's  greatest  centres  of  air  transport. 
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Choosing  a Title 

Choose  a title  that  is  directly  related  to  what  you  are  going  to  write  about.  The 
title  should  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  overall  view  of  what  the  writing  is  be  about. 
If  your  title  is  "Grooming  a Poodle,"  then  that  is  what  the  writing  should  concern 
itself  with. 

Many  writers  prefer  to  think  about  an  appropriate  title  after  the  writing  is  finished. 


Writing  Outlines 

You  may  have  realized  by  now  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  your  first  copy 
a good  copy.  You  have  probably  found  that  you  sometimes  omit  ideas,  put  in  ideas 
that  are  off  the  topic,  or  organize  ideas  poorly. 

An  outline  is  simply  a plan  of  what  you  intend  to  write.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
begin  writing  a composition  if  you  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  what  you  wished  to  relate. 

An  important  factor  to  remember  is  that  an  outline  is  a guide  and  is  intended  to 
be  an  aid  in  organizing  your  writing.  It  is  not  something  rigid,  but  rather  a flexible 
listing  of  the  ideas  you  wish  to  use.  When  you  begin  the  actual  writing  of  a 
composition,  you  may  find  that  you  cannot  follow  the  outline  exactly,  and  that  is 
fine.  It  is  to  be  used  only  in  helping  you  to  organize  your  ideas.  Do  not  let  it  hold 
you  back  if  you  feel  the  need  to  change  things  as  you  go. 

After  completing  the  outline,  use  it  to  assist  you  in  writing  the  composition.  While 
an  outline  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  a rough  copy,  it  does  eliminate  the  making 
of  unnecessary  errors  in  the  organization  of  ideas. 


Types  of  Outlines 

There  are  four  types  of  outlines:  listings,  mappings,  topic  outlines,  and  sentence 
outlines. 

See  page  141  for  an  explanation  of  listing  and  mapping. 

See  pages  142  and  143  for  an  explanation  and  examples  of  the  topic  outline.  Note 
that  the  report  on  page  144  was  formed  from  the  topic  outline  on  page  143. 

See  pages  144  and  145  for  an  explanation  and  an  example  of  a sentence  outline. 
Note  that  the  report  on  page  145  was  formed  from  the  sentence  outline. 
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Listing 

A useful  method  for  organizing  your  ideas  is  listing.  Simply  follow  these  steps. 

1.  Choose  your  general  topic. 

2.  Brainstorm  and  list  all  the  ideas  you  can  think  of  about  your  topic. 

3.  For  each  of  the  ideas  on  your  first  list,  brainstorm  again,  and  list  as  many  ideas 
as  you  can.  You  should  come  up  with  a number  of  lists. 

4.  Choose  the  topic  from  your  set  of  lists  which  you  seem  most  interested  in,  or 
know  most  about,  and  brainstorm  it  further. 

5.  Arrange  your  listed  ideas  in  the  order  you  want  to  tell  about  them.  Try  to  end 
with  your  most  important  detail. 


Mapping 

Mapping  is  a similar  technique  to  listing.  The  difference  is  that  you  begin  with 
a blank  sheet  of  paper  and  place  your  main  ideas  in  the  corners  of  the  sheet.  Related 
ideas  are  then  placed  close  to  the  general  ideas.  This  way  you  can  draw  arrows  from 
the  idea  to  help  you  organize  those  which  are  related.  Here  is  a sample  map  for  the 
topic,  "hockey." 


Hockey 


played  on  ice 

long  season  (September  to  May!) 
lasts  too  long 


one  of  the  world’s  fastest  games 
can  be  many  injuries 
often  see  fights  especially  in  professional  hockey 


- 21  teams  in  NHL 

- Edmonton  Oilers 

- Stanley  Cup  winners 

- Gretzky  helped  win 
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The  Topic  Outline 

Outlines  which  use  only  single  words  or  groups  of  words  are  called  topic  outlines 

Look  at  the  following  outline  for  a paragraph.  Since  it  is  for  a paragraph,  there 
is  no  title  and  there  is  only  one  main  idea: 

The  elephant’s  handy  trunk  — main  idea 

— picks  up  food 

— sprays  water 

— carries  tree  trunks  - ideas  you  wish 

to  include 

— smashes  insects 

— used  by  mother 

— to  raise  her  calf 

— to  spank  her  calf 


Here  is  a paragraph  that  was  formed  from  the 
outline.  The  details  are  given  in  the  same  order  that 
they  are  given  in  the  outline. 

The  elephant  has  a very  handy  trunk.  Besides  picking  up 
food  with  it,  the  elephant  uses  its  trunk  to  spray  water,  to  carry 
tree  trunks,  and  to  smash  insects.  The  mother  elephant  even 
uses  her  trunk  to  raise  her  baby.  She  spanks  her  calf  with 
her  trunk  when  the  calf  is  naughty.  Besides  all  these  things, 
the  elephant  uses  its  versatile  trunk  to  trumpet  danger  to  the 
herd. 


You  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  read  another  topic  outline.  This  time  it  is 
for  a composition  seven  paragraphs  long.  This  outline  is  slightly  more  formal  as  it 
uses  a very  structured  numbering  system,  and  should  be  used  when  writing  outlines 
for  compositions  or  reports  of  more  than  one  paragraph. 
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The  Canada  Goose 
I.  Popularity  of  Canada  Goose 


A. 

What  it  is 

B. 

Where  it  is  found 

11.  Description 

A. 

Size 

1.  Weight 

2.  Length 

B. 

Color 

C. 

Shape 

III.  Vegetarian  Diet 

A. 

In  water 

B. 

On  land 

IV.  Nesting  Habits 

A. 

Material 

B. 

Location 

C. 

Eggs 

V.  Migratory  Habits 

A. 

How  often 

B. 

How  far 

VI.  Popularity  of  Canada  Goose 

A. 

To  a hunter 

B. 

To  Canadians 

C. 

To  a naturalist 

VII.  Canada  Goose  as  Emblem  of  Canada 
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Here  is  the  report  that  was  formed  from  the  outline: 

The  Canada  Goose 

Perhaps  the  finest  and  most  sought-after  of  Canada’s  waterfowl  is  the  Canada  Goose. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  discordant  music  of  the  “honker.”  We  marvel  at  the  “V”  formation 
used  in  the  group  flights  southward  in  autumn.  The  size  and  beauty  of  this  bird  makes 
it  the  desire  and  dream  of  many  hunters. 

The  goose  may  weigh  from  three  to  4.5  kg.  Its  length  varies  from  76  to  90  cm.  The  general 
color  is  grey  or  brownish-grey  with  a black  tail  and  neck.  Beneath  its  head  is  a white  V- 
shaped  marking.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  almost  white  in  color.  The  strong  bill  is  black, 
as  are  its  large  webbed  feet. 

The  “honker’s”  food  is  almost  wholly  vegetable.  In  water  it  finds  seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic 
plants.  On  land,  it  feeds  on  grain  obtained  in  the  stubble  fields.  Often  in  the  autumn,  huge 
flocks  are  seen  feeding  near  a lake  edge  or  in  the  grain  fields. 

The  Canada  Goose  often  nests  within  the  Arctic  Circle  in  areas  uninhabited  by  man. 
The  nest  is  usually  made  on  the  ground  near  water.  It  is  made  of  soft  grasses  and  is  lined 
with  down.  Geese  have  been  known  to  reline  an  old  hawk’s  nest  on  the  ground,  but  such 
departures  from  regular  behavior  are  rare.  From  four  to  eight  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young 
goslings  are  raised  in  these  far  northern  areas. 

Shortly  after  the  young  are  hatched,  the  adult  birds  shed  their  wing  feathers  so  their 
power  of  flight  is  restricted.  By  late  fall  the  new  feathers  have  developed  so  the  geese’s 
wide,  strong  wings  are  ready  for  the  long  annual  migration  south.  This  flight  of  from  13 
to  16  thousand  km  will  take  them  to  the  Antarctic  region  for  the  summer  season  there. 

Many  a hunter  in  Alberta  awaits  the  late  autumn  for  a goose  hunting  trip  when  flights 
of  geese  stop  off  here.  Great  preparation  is  necessary  for  such  a hunting  trip  because  these 
birds  are  wild  and  wily.  Decoys,  trenches,  camouflaged  clothing,  and  good  guns  are  all 
necessary  equipment  for  the  goose  hunter.  As  goose  sentinels  are  on  guard  at  all  times, 
it  is  difficult  for  a hunter  to  outwit  a flock  of  these  birds  under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced 
gander. 

The  Canada  Goose  would  make  a good  emblem  for  Canada.  Jack  Miner,  a national 
naturalist,  spoke  wisely  when  he  said,  “To  know  the  Canada  Goose  is  to  love  him  forever.” 


The  Sentence  Outline 

You  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to  read  a sentence  outline.  This  is  an  outline 
in  which  ideas  and  details  are  written  in  sentences. 

A sentence  outline  takes  more  effort  than  a topic  outline,  because  it  requires  you 
to  think  about  your  ideas  thoroughly  and  put  them  into  specific  detailed  statements. 

Study  the  sentence  outline  on  the  next  page. 
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How  do  Fish  Get  Their  Food? 

I.  Fish  have  several  characteristics  which  enable  them  to  gather  food. 

A.  Their  swimming  ability  helps. 

B.  Their  highly  developed  senses  help. 

C.  Their  method  of  breathing  helps. 

II.  Fish  are  able  to  swim  quickly. 

A.  The  shape  of  the  body  enables  them  to  move  quickly  through  water. 

B.  The  fins  help  them  to  swim  rapidly. 

C.  The  need  to  escape  being  eaten  by  other  fish  has  taught  them  to  swim 
quickly. 

III.  Some  of  their  senses  are  highly  developed. 

A.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  keen. 

B.  Some  fish,  such  as  catfish,  have  a delicate  sense  of  touch. 

C.  Most  fish  have  excellent  eyesight. 

D.  Although  their  sense  of  taste  is  poor,  they  have  many  sharp  teeth  that  enable 
them  to  hold  their  food. 

IV.  Their  method  of  breathing  helps. 

A.  They  open  their  mouths  regularly  to  breath. 

B.  The  water  passes  out  through  the  gills. 

C.  The  food  is  strained  out  of  the  water. 

V.  The  unique  characteristics  of  fish  enable  them  to  get  their  food  easily. 

Below  is  the  report  that  was  formed  from  the  outline.  Notice  how  each  main  topic 
from  the  sentence  outline  has  become  the  topic  sentence  (bold)  of  each  paragraph. 
The  supporting  statements  from  the  outline  are  now  supporting  sentences  in  each 
of  the  paragraphs.  The  general  topic  statement  has  become  the  title  of  the  finished 
composition. 


How  Do  Fish  Get  Their  Food? 

Fish  have  several  characteristics  which  enable  them  to  gather  food.  Their  swimming 
ability,  their  highly  developed  senses,  and  their  method  of  breathing  help  them  in  this  pursuit. 

Fish  are  able  to  swim  quickly.  The  shape  of  the  body  enables  them  to  move  quickly 
through  water.  The  fins  help  them  to  swim  rapidly.  The  need  to  escape  being  eaten  by 
other  fish  has  taught  them  to  swim  quickly. 

Some  of  their  senses  are  highly  developed.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  keen.  Some  fish, 
such  as  catfish,  have  a delicate  sense  of  touch.  Most  fish  have  excellent  eyesight.  Although 
their  sense  of  taste  is  poor,  they  have  many  sharp  teeth  that  enable  them  to  hold  their  food. 

Their  method  of  breathing  helps.  They  open  their  mouths  regularly  to  breathe.  The 
water  passes  out  through  the  gills.  The  food  is  strained  out  of  the  water. 

The  unique  characteristics  of  fish  enable  them  to  get  their  food  easily. 
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Writing  Rough  Copies 

The  next  step  towards  a finished  composition  is  your  rough,  or  working  copy.  A‘ 
you  write  your  working  copy,  attempt  to  arrange  your  ideas  in  a logical  order.  Use 
paragraphs  to  hold  related  ideas  together.  Once  your  working  copy  is  completed 
go  back  and  proofread  and  edit  to  correct  errors  and  improve  your  wording  unti 
your  message  is  as  clear  as  you  can  make  it.  Most  professional  writers  and  man) 
student  writers  find  it  necessary  to  write,  edit,  and  revise  many  rough  drafts  of  c 
piece  of  writing  before  they  are  ready  to  write  final  copies  of  their  compositions 

Here  are  some  ideas  to  consider  when  you  write  your  rough  copy: 

Examples  and  Illustrations 

How  often  have  you  heard,  "for  example,"  or,  "let  me  give  you  an  illustration?' 
Examples  and  illustrations  are  used  to  make  ideas  clearer  and  easier  to  understand 
They  allow  you  to  show  rather  than  simply  tell  what  you  mean.  Research  has  revealec 
that  people  remember  30  to  50  percent  of  what  they  are  shown,  but  only  20  perceni 
of  what  they  are  told. 

Not  all  reports  or  essays  need  illustrations,  but  most  will  be  clearer  with  them 
Good  illustrations  may  include  charts,  diagrams,  blackboard  sketches,  models,  oi 
actual  objects. 


Ordering  Ideas  and  Events 

Order  is  extremely  important.  The  ideas  need  to  be  arranged  in  order  according 
to  time  so  that  the  reader  can  follow  the  thought  from  one  sentence  to  the  next.  i1 
is  not  enough  that  you  know  how  ideas  are  related;  you  must  make  the  relationship 
clear  so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Words  like  first,  a little  later,  soon,  before 
long,  next,  afterward,  the  following  morning,  meanwhile,  and  when  we  got  there  are  helpful 
in  keeping  the  events  in  the  correct  order.  You  can  show  a contrast  between  twe 
ideas  by  using:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  still,  yet.  Words  such  as  in  the  first 
place,  next,  finally,  to  begin  with,  most  important  of  all,  for  this  reason,  and  as  a result 
are  helpful  to  tie  together  several  reasons. 


Transitional  Devices 

Transitional  devices  are  words  which  link  sentences  and  paragraphs  together  in 
a smooth  order.  By  using  a transitional  device,  the  writer  can  lead  the  reader  through 
his  ideas  in  a clear,  orderly  manner. 

Some  of  the  more  common  transitional  devices: 


also 

later 

these 

however 

although 

meanwhile 

nevertheless 

next 

such 

hence 

likewise 

therefore 

accordingly 

consequently 

thus 

even 

unlike 

because 

at  length 

furthermore 

in  conclusion 

then 

soon 

finally 

another 

in  addition 

for  example 

to  begin  with 

first 

since 

instead 

similarly 

as  a result 

for  instance 

for  this  reason 
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Proofreading  and  Editing 

' When  you  have  written  a composition,  you  should  always  re-read  what  you  have 

written,  to  check  punctuation,  grammar,  and  spelling.  By  writing  a rough  draft  and 
revising  it,  you  are  more  likely  to  end  up  with  a good  finished  composition.  The 
old  saying,  "Practice  makes  perfect"  is  true. 

i 

Carefully  read  the  following  paragraph,  noting  the  errors: 

He  stood  five  metres  from  were  I sat.  I had  never  saw  such  a poor  child  befor.  Too  dirty, 
i boney  nees  protruded  threw  his  old,  grey  pants.  A torn  T shirt,  once  white,  now  grey,  hung 

losely  over  his  thin  narrow  shoulders.  His  matted  bleak-hair  was  getting  long.  With  his  blew 
eyes  he  stared  at  everyone  who  passed  bye. 

; Read  the  paragraph  again  noting  the  corrections  made  in  proofreading. 

I 

j He  stood  five  metres  from  where  I sat.  I had  never  seen  such  a poor  child  before.  Two 

I dirty,  bony  knees  protruded  through  his  old,  grey  pants.  A torn  T shirt,  once  white,  now 

grey,  hung  loosely  over  his  thin,  narrow  shoulders.  His  matted,  black  hair  was  getting  long. 

' With  his  blue  eyes,  he  stared  at  everyone  who  passed  by. 


When  you  proofread  your  written  work,  you  have  a chance  to  notice  and  correct 
your  errors. 

Now  take  a look  at  the  following  paragraph: 

Early  in  the  morning  I got  up  to  do  the  chores  and  then  I had  breakfast.  Then  I got  the 
car  ready  and  then  I drove  to  town  where  I did  my  shopping.  Then  I decided  to  stop  at 
the  cafe  for  a coffee  and  then  I got  in  the  car  and  drove  home. 


The  preceding  paragraph  is  made  up  of  several  run-on  sentences.  How  often  do 
you  use  "and  then"  to  keep  your  sentences  going  on  and  on?  Read  the  paragraph 
below  to  see  how  this  can  be  changed: 

I got  up  early  on  Saturday  morning  so  that  I could  get  the  chores  done  in  good  time. 

After  the  chores  were  done,  I ate  my  breakfast.  Then  I got  the  car  ready  and  I drove  to 
town.  When  I had  finished  my  shopping,  I stopped  at  the  cafe  to  have  some  coffee.  Later 
I returned  to  my  car  and  drove  home. 


! 

I Sometimes  short,  choppy  sentences  are  used  in  compositions.  Read  the  paragraph 

I below: 

I 

I I have  a dog.  His  name  is  Charlie.  He  is  brown.  He  is  big  and  fat.  He  has  short  ears. 

He  has  big,  sad  eyes.  He  likes  to  eat.  He  likes  to  play  with  children.  He  is  kind  to  children. 

He  is  a good  pet. 


How  would  you  change  the  above  paragraph?  Read  the  paragraph  below  to  see 
how  it  has  been  changed: 

I have  a dog  named  Charlie.  He  is  a big,  fat,  brown  dog.  His  ears  are  short  and  he  has 
big,  sad  eyes.  Charlie  is  fond  of  eating.  He  likes  to  play  with  children  and  would  never 
hurt  anyone.  My  dog,  Charlie,  makes  a great  pet. 
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When  you  edit  your  writing,  you  should  look  for  ways  of  improving  your  sentence 
structure  and  your  wording.  Here  are  some  tips: 

1.  Word  Usage 

— Avoid  using  slang. 

— Avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 

— Replace  common  and  overused  words  with  fresh,  lively,  descriptive  words. 
— Eliminate  excessive  use  of  and,  so,  and  then. 

2.  Sentence  Structure 

— Long  sentences  joined  by  too  many  conjunctions  should  be  broken  into  shorter, 
easy-to-read  sentences. 

— Too  many  short,  choppy  sentences  may  be  combined  into  longer  sentences. 
— Use  a variety  of  sentences  for  interest. 

— Have  an  interesting  topic  sentence,  and  a forceful,  effective  concluding 
sentence. 

3.  Paragraph  Structure 

— Begin  with  an  introduction  of  what  your  report  is  about. 

— Use  a different  paragraph  to  discuss  each  new  idea. 

— Use  transitional  devices  to  link  ideas. 

— End  with  an  effective  closing  paragraph  that  sums  up  the  ideas  presented. 


Careful  adherence  to  these  suggestions  will  make  your  writing  more  enjoyable 
to  read,  and  easier  to  understand.  The  goal  of  effective  communication  will  then 
be  met. 

As  you  can  see,  editing  involves  revising  and  rewriting  to  achieve  clear 
communication.  After  the  work  has  been  edited,  it  must  be  proofread  to  eliminate 
grammatical  and  mechanical  errors. 


Writing  the  Final  Copy 

When  the  editing  is  done,  it  is  time  to  prepare  the  final  copy.  Remember,  the  final 
draft  should  be  the  best  you  are  capable  of  doing. 
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3)THER  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

In  order  to  become  a good  writer  you  must  also  work  to  improve  your  skills  as 
a speaker,  listener,  viewer,  and  reader.  The  next  section  of  your  handbook  deals 
with  these  skills. 

Speaking  Skills 

I Perhaps  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  a group  before.  If  not,  you  will 

likely  have  to  do  so  at  some  time.  This  will  give  you  a chance  to  learn  the  proper 
procedure. 

I Choice  of  Topic 

When  you  are  getting  ready  to  give  an  oral  report,  one  thing  you  should  keep  in 
mind  is  that: 

If  you  prepare  well,  you  will  speak  well. 

In  other  words,  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  you  have  chosen. 
As  you  choose  your  topic,  make  sure  it  is  something  you  are  familiar  with  as  well 
as  something  that  will  interest  your  audience.  Do  not  claim  to  have  done  something 

I you  have  not  done,  or  try  to  describe  what  you  have  not  seen.  Talk  about  something 

I that  suits  you. 

I Preparation  of  an  Oral  Report 

I 

' Prepare  for  an  oral  report  in  much  the  same  manner  as  for  a written  report.  Collect 

I your  information  and  make  running  notes  that  you  can  use  when  giving  your 

j presentation.  Be  sure  your  notes  are  organized  logically  and  coherently  so  that  your 

oral  report  will  be  clear  to  the  listener. 

i Presentation 

. 

Once  you  have  collected  your  information  and  prepared  some  notes  to  follow, 
practice  your  presentation.  With  more  experience  in  giving  oral  reports,  you  may 
wish  to  speak  from  memory  instead  of  using  notes.  You  should  not,  however,  read 
your  report  to  your  audience.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  very  interesting  to  listen 
to  a speaker  who  never  looks  at  his  audience.  A good  speaker  will  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  report  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  group  most 
of  the  time. 

Appearance 

Your  appearance  is  an  important  factor  when  giving  an  oral  report.  You  should 
look  calm  and  self-possessed  when  you  begin.  Be  sure  to  smile  if  your  material  calls 
for  it,  and  become  serious  when  you  wish  to  make  an  important  point. 

Voice 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  your  voice.  How  you  use  it  influences  the  total  effect 
your  talk  has  on  your  audience.  Find  your  best  pitch  and  train  yourself  to  vary  it. 
If  you  wish  to  be  solemn  or  emphatic,  drop  the  pitch  a bit.  You  must  also  be  sure 
to  speak  loudly  enough  that  everyone  in  the  room  can  hear  you.  Watch,  however, 
that  you  do  not  raise  the  pitch  of  your  voice  instead  of  the  volume. 
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You  should  also  be  careful  to  speak  slowly  enough  that  you  can  be  easily 
understood.  You  can  speed  up  or  slow  down  slightly  in  order  to  show  excitement 
or  stress  certain  points. 


Audience 

You  should  be  careful  to  transmit  the  message  as  clearly  and  effectively  as  possible. 
If  information  is  given  clearly,  the  message  has  a better  chance  of  being  understood 
by  the  listener.  There  are  several  steps  that  a speaker  can  take  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  message  is  conveyed: 

1.  Give  an  overview  of  what  is  to  come. 

A brief  overview  at  the  beginning  of  your  talk  will  inform  the  audience  about 
the  general  topic. 

2.  Use  transitional  expressions  to  indicate  your  main  points. 

Transitional  words  are  linking  words  that  put  your  thoughts  into  a logical  and 
clear  order.  You  might  use  words  such  as:  first,  next,  in  addition,  finally,  in 
conclusion,  to  sum  up. 

3.  Give  examples  and  illustrations  to  support  your  ideas. 

Little  stories  or  anecdotes  help  the  reader  or  listener  to  remember  your  main 
points  more  easily. 

4.  Get  feedback  from  your  audience. 

You  want  to  be  sure  that  you  are  not  boring  your  audience.  You  should  check 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if  they  have  any  questions. 

5.  Sum  up. 

A brief  summary  should  cover  the  highlights  of  your  talk.  This  allows  your 
audience  a better  chance  of  remembering  the  main  points  of  your  presentation. 

By  following  the  above  outline,  you  can  improve  the  chance  that  your  oral  message 
has  been  received  by  your  audience. 

Listening  Skills 


Of  course,  the  listener  also  has  a responsibility  when  hearing  a talk.  No  matter 
how  effective  a communication  is,  if  a listener  is  tuned-out,  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  message  being  imparted.  The  following  skills  are  needed  by  the  listener  if 
the  message  is  to  be  interpreted  correctly. 

• Pay  close  attention  to  the  speaker's  opening  words. 

• Listen  for  the  transitional  expressions. 

• Distinguish  between  the  main  ideas  and  the  examples. 

• Give  feedback  at  appropriate  times  by  asking  questions  if  you  don't  understand. 

• Pay  special  attention  to  the  summary. 
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You  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  listening  is 
the  communication  skill  used  most  often.  In  fact, 
approximately  three-quarters  of  a school  day  is 
spent  listening. 

Think  about  how  much  time  you  spend  listening 
on  an  average  day.  Of  course,  if  you  are  working 
on  correspondence  courses  at  home  and  do  not 
attend  a school,  you  spend  more  of  your  school 
day  reading  than  listening;  however,  you  probably 
spend  a portion  of  the  day  listening  to  your  family 
and  friends.  Perhaps  you  listen  to  a radio,  a record 
player,  or  a television  set.  In  the  evening  you  may 
go  to  a movie  or  to  church,  both  of  which  are 
listening  experiences. 

Unfortunately,  this  important  skill  is  taken  for 
granted  much  of  the  time.  As  the  skill  of  listening 
is  used  so  extensively,  it  would  be  wise  to  develop 
so  that  you  get  the  most  out  of  each  listening 
experience. 


How  often  have  you  done  an  assignment  or  errand  incorrectly  because  the 
instructions  were  given  orally,  and  you  did  not  completely  understand?  Listening 
is  more  than  just  hearing;  it  involves  far  more  attention  and  reaction. 

If  you  are  reading  a book  and  run  into  difficulty,  you  can  easily  go  over  the  difficult 
section  until  you  fully  understand.  Listening  offers  no  second  chance  so  you  must 
learn  to  concentrate. 

A good  listener  will  also  become  a better  reader,  writer,  and  speaker.  After  hearing 
about  a subject,  a person  will  discuss  it  and  even  research  it  to  increase  his  knowledge. 

A good  listener  is  also  more  likely  to  be  popular.  It  is  exasperating  to  be  involved 
with  someone  who  dominates  the  conversation  or  constantly  interrupts.  Good 
listening  pays  off  both  educationally  and  socially. 

Whether  you  listen  to  a radio  news  broadcast,  to  someone  speaking,  to  beautiful 
music,  or  just  to  the  wind  whistling  through  the  trees,  you  are  broadening  your 
personal  experiences.  You  learn  from  listening. 

When  authors  or  poets  write,  they  use  the  sounds  of  words  to  convey  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  a topic.  Authors  use  sounds  to  create  a particular  impression, 
to  appeal  to  our  senses,  to  let  us  feel  what  they  feel,  and  to  create  a mood.  Whenever 
you  read,  you  should  be  "listening"  to  the  sounds  of  the  words  the  author  has  chosen. 
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Viewing  Skills 


Personal  experiences  are  broadened  by  viewing,  just 
as  they  are  by  reading. 

Viewing  can  refer  to  watching  people,  animals, 
objects,  events,  or  places.  It  can  also  mean  looking  at 
pictures  of  these.  Now,  thanks  to  modern  technology, 
viewing  most  often  refers  to  watching  slides,  film,  or 
television. 

Whatever  the  medium,  you  can  enjoy  many  activities 
and  events  by  viewing  them.  You  may  never  fly  to  the 
moon  in  a rocketship  or  cross  the  wilderness  in  a 
covered  wagon.  Through  the  medium  of  television,  however,  you  can  experience 
what  it  would  be  like  to  do  these  things. 

Viewing  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  of  the  student  and  the  writer.  Many 
people  find  it  easier  to  remember  things  that  are  presented  to  them  visually  or  are 
accompanied  by  visual  examples.  As  a communicator  (writer  and  speaker)  you  will 
often  be  called  upon  to  describe  in  words  what  you  have  seen. 


Reading  Skills 


Reading  skills  are  important  for  everyone  but  they  are  especially  important  to  you 
as  a correspondence  student.  The  following  sections  will  give  you  some  hints  on 
how  to  improve  your  reading  skills. 


SQ3R 


SQ3R  is  a study  method  which  can  help  you  find  and  remember  the  main  points 
in  a text.  This  technique  can  be  used  in  all  subject  areas.  SQ3R  stands  for:  Survey, 
Question,  Read,  Recite,  and  Review. 

Survey:  Take  a minute  or  two  to  glance  over  the  headings  of  the  chapter  of  whatever 
book  you  are  going  to  read.  Then  read  the  summary  paragraph  or  paragraphs  of  the 
chapter.  Try  to  pick  out  the  main  ideas  that  will  be  discussed. 

Question:  Turn  the  first  heading  into  a question.  This  will  help  you  focus  on  the 
main  points  and  help  you  remember  what  you  already  know  about  the  subject. 

Read:  Read  the  section  under  the  first  heading  to  find  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Recite:  Put  the  reading  aside  and  try  to  answer  your  question  in  your  own  words. 
If  you  cannot  do  this,  look  over  the  section  again.  (Repeat  steps  2,  3,  and  4 for  each 
section  of  the  chapter.) 

Review:  When  you  are  finished  going  over  the  chapter  in  this  way,  review  your 
notes  to  make  sure  you  can  remember  the  main  points  under  each  heading.  Test 
yourself  by  covering  up  your  notes  under  each  heading  and  trying  to  recall  them. 
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Previewing  Material 

I Previewing  is  a method  you  use  when  you  want  to  find  out  in  general  what  a text 

I is  about  and  whether  or  not  you  need  to  read  it  for  more  details.  When  you  are 

previewing  a text  you  check  certain  parts  of  it  quickly  to  see  what  is  useful  or 
I interesting  to  you. 

The  following  list  explains  which  parts  of  a text  you  should  read  over  when 
! previewing: 

! Table  of  Contents:  The  table  of  contents  lists  the  chapters  or  divisions  of  the  book 

in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  The  page  numbers  of  these  divisions  are  also  given. 

I If  we  wish  to  find  a good  deal  of  information  on  a topic,  we  look  in  the  contents. 

Bibliography:  Many  texts  include  a list  of  sources  (other  books  and  articles)  from 
which  the  author  has  gathered  information.  You  may  wish  to  check  these  sources 
as  well. 

index:  The  index  is  the  last  part  of  the  book.  It  lists  in  alphabetical  order  all  the 
important  topics  discussed  in  the  text  and  tells  on  what  page  each  topic  may  be  found. 

f 

I Appendix:  An  appendix  is  additional  information  or  material  usually  attached  at 

j the  end  of  a piece  of  writing. 

i Preface:  The  preface  or  forward  is  a brief  statement  which  helps  the  reader 

j understand  the  purpose  of  the  book. 

j 

I Giossary:  A glossary  is  a collection  of  terms  having  to  do  with  a particular  subject 

! area. 

I 

I Chapter  Headings:  Most  chapters  of  textbooks  are  divided  into  sections  with 

I headings  in  bold  type.  These  give  information  about  the  main  ideas  in  the  text. 


I 

I identifying  Key  Words 

' A sperm  whale  can  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  Its  torpedo-shaped  body  can 

exceed  25  m,  in  length.  In  weight  it  can  reach  80  t.  Even  its  hide  can  attain  the 
I scarcely  believable  thickness  of  45  cm.  In  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  the 

whale’s  8-m  underjaw,  set  with  50  23-cm  teeth. 

In  the  above  paragraph,  the  key  words  in  the  topic  sentence  and  the  important 
details  in  the  supporting  sentences,  are  in  boid.  The  key  words  in  the  topic  sentence 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  see  the  idea  in  the  general  statement.  By  studying  these 
j key  words  you  can  tell  precisely  what  is  to  follow  in  the  paragraph.  Thus,  from  the 

above  paragraph,  the  key  words  tell  you  that  everything  in  the  paragraph  must  be 
about  the  sperm  whale,  and  that  the  paragraph  must  deal  only  with  its  enormous 
size.  Statements  which  would  not  agree  with  these  key  words  would  not  belong  in 
this  paragraph. 
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The  main  idea  in  the  paragraph  above  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  sperm  whale 
Now  examine  more  closely  the  relevant  details  given.  You  are  given  the  length  and 
the  weight  of  a sperm  whale  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  its  hide  and  the  size  of  itj 
underjaw.  The  author  gives  these  relevant  details  to  support  the  main  idea. 


Scanning 

Scanning  is  a method  which  you  use  when  you  are  looking  for  some  specific  bit 
of  information.  For  example,  you  might  scan  to  find  the  distance  the  earth  is  from 
the  sun. 

When  you  scan,  focus  your  gaze  on  the  centre  of  the  first  line;  then  direct  youi 
eyes  steadily  downward.  With  practice  you  will  find  that  you  can  see  more  and  more 
words  in  each  line,  eventually  you  will  be  able  to  take  in  the  whole  page  with  one 
sweep.  Remember  that  you  are  not  reading;  you  are  searching. 


Skimming 


Skimming  is  a method  which  you  use  when  you  want  to  quickly  gather  information 
Skimming  is  closer  to  reading  than  scanning,  but  it  is  still  not  true  reading.  When 
you  skim,  you  read  across,  but  you  do  not  read  every  word.  You  look  for  the  key 
words. 

The  following  diagram  compares  the  skills  of  scanning  and  skimming. 


You 


1 

scan 

downward 


You 


I 

scan 

downward 


You 


i 

scan 

downward 


You  skim  across 


— ^ You  — skim 
across  — You  — 
skim  — across 
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PART  FOUR:  LITERARY  TERMS 

TYPES  OF  WRITING 

There  are  three  major  types  of  writing:  narration,  description,  and  exposition. 
Narration  tells  a story. 

Description  tells  about  sensations. 

Exposition  gives  an  opinion. 

Most  writing  combines  exposition,  narration,  and  description  in  varying  degrees. 


MESSAGE 

The  message  is  the  experience,  idea,  or  feeling  that  a writer  attempts  to 
communicate  to  the  reader.  The  message  is  what  distinguishes  one  writer  from 
another.  Several  writers  can  deal  with  the  same  topic,  but  each  can  have  something 
different  to  say  about  it. 

The  message  will  vary  depending  on  the  author's  purpose.  Some  of  these  purposes 
may  be: 

— to  entertain  by  means  of  humor,  mystery,  horror,  adventure,  romance,  etc., 

— to  inform  or  persuade, 

— to  stimulate  the  reader,  making  the  reader  sensitive  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
expressed. 

A writer  may  have  two  or  more  purposes  in  mind  when  writing.  For  example, 
an  article  may  appear  to  have  been  written  only  to  amuse,  but  careful  reading  will 
indicate  that  the  writer  is  also  expressing  a point  of  view  on  the  topic.  Sometimes 
the  writer  may  start  out  with  one  purpose  in  mind,  but  soon  discovers  others. 

MEDIUM 

The  medium  is  the  vehicle  a writer  uses  to  communicate  the  message.  A writer's 
medium  is  words;  these  words  can  be  arranged  in  a variety  of  forms:  plays,  novels, 
short  stories,  non-fiction  prose,  or  poetry. 

Play 

A play  is  a special  type  of  story  meant  to  be  acted  out  on  a stage.  Because  it  is 
written  to  be  performed,  it  uses  dialogue  and  action. 

Novel 


A novel  is  usually  a long  story;  most  novels  are  over  50  000  words.  Although  the 
events  in  a novel  may  be  based  on  real  happenings,  and  they  may  be  realistic,  it 
is  concerned  with  fictional  characters  and  events. 
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Short  Story 

A short  story  is  one  which  can  usually  be  read  at  one  sitting.  It  generally  has  3 OOC 
to  4 000  words  and  takes  only  15  to  30  minutes  to  read. 

A short  story  centres  around  only  one  main  incident  or  character,  although  a few 
other  characters  may  be  involved.  It,  too,  is  usually  fictional,  although  the  happenings 
may  seem  very  real  indeed. 


Non-Fiction  Prose 

Much  of  what  you  read  in  everyday  life  consists  of  a variety  of  types  of  non-fiction 
writing.  In  all  subjects  you  will  be  required  to  read  textbooks  written  in  this  type 
of  prose.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  history  books,  interviews,  biographies, 
editorials,  "how-to"  books,  and  essays  are  some  other  examples  of  non-fiction  writing. 

Here  are  some  brief  definitions  of  some  non-fiction  forms  of  prose  which  you  may 
find  helpful: 

biography:  The  story  of  a real  person's  life  told  by  someone  else. 

autobiography:  The  story  of  a real  person's  life  told  by  that  person. 

editorials:  Statements  of  opinion  contained  in  newspapers  or  magazines  (or 

broadcast  on  radio  or  television)  which  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
editors. 


Poetry 


Poetry  is  writing  that  translates  experience  into  words  chosen  and  arranged  to  create 
a specific  emotional  response  in  the  reader  or  listener. 


Forms  of  Poetry 

A lyric  poem  is  a short  poem  concerned  with  expressing  the  poet's  feelings.  It 
usually  sounds  graceful: 


Fall,  leaves,  fall;  die,  flowers,  away; 
Lengthen  night  and  shorten  day; 
Every  leaf  speaks  bliss  to  me 
Fluttering  from  the  autumn  tree. 

I shall  smile  when  wreaths  of  snow 
Blossom  where  the  rose  should  grow; 
I shall  sing  when  night’s  decay 
Ushers  in  a drearier  day. 


"Fall,  Leaves,  Fall"  by  Emily  Bronte 
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A narrative  poem  tells  a story.  Some  narrative  poems  are  very  long.  "Casey  At 
the  Bat"  is  a narrative  poem  with  which  you  are  probably  familiar. 

A traditional  ballad  is  a narrative  poem  which  has  been  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  Its  author  is  unknown.  It  usually  has  direct  speech  and  often  uses 
a dialect.  Traditional  ballads  were  usually  composed  to  be  sung. 

A literary  ballad  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  traditional  ballad.  Its  author  is  known. 

A limerick  is  a silly,  humorous  poem  of  five  lines.  It  follows  a distinct  pattern. 
The  first,  second  and  last  lines  rhyme.  The  third  and  fourth  lines  rhyme  and  these 
lines  are  usually  shorter  than  the  other  three: 

There  was  a young  man  from  the  city, 

Who  met  what  he  thought  was  a kitty; 

He  gave  it  a pat, 

And  said,  “Nice  little  cat!’’ 

And  they  buried  his  clothes  out  of  pity. 

A haiku  is  a Japanese  word  picture.  It  usually  describes  a part  of  nature  and  is 
built  around  a contrast.  Usually  there  are  three  lines  with  17  syllables  arranged  as 
follows: 

Line  1:  5 syllables 
Line  2:  7 syllables 
Line  3:  5 syllables 


What  I a I splenldid  | day  | 

No  I one  | in  | all  | the  | viljlage  | 

Doling  | an|y|thing  | 

"Traditional  Haiku"  by  Shiki 


A sonnet  is  a poem  with  a very  demanding  pattern.  Poets  have  found  the  sonnet 
form  a challenge  to  their  artistry  and  it  has  been  a very  popular  form  of  poetry. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sonnets:  the  English  (or  Shakespearean)  and  the  Italian  (or 
Petrarchan).  Both  have  14  lines  and  the  same  pattern  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables;  however,  the  rhyme  pattern  of  each  differs.  This  will  be  explained  in  more 
detail  later  in  the  handbook. 


Free  verse  is  used  to  describe  poetry  which  does  not  follow  a regular  pattern. 


A concrete  poem  is  one  which  is  printed  in  such  a way  that  it  resembles  the  subject 
matter.  It  is  usually  written  in  free  verse: 


r , wii-fi/n 

■rVc)  r.. 


^ 1 ^ '''k 

rr>0C 


'Apples"  by  Sherry  Currell 
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Choice  of  Medium 


The  writer's  topic  can  be  adapted  to  almost  any  medium,  but  the  medium  a writer 
chooses  does  affect  the  way  the  topic  is  treated.  For  example,  it's  not  likely  that  a 
poem  would  be  a suitable  medium  for  describing  a banking  system.  The  literary 
form  is  chosen  according  to  the  message  the  writer  wishes  to  communicate. 

The  kind  of  medium  writers  select  determines  how  they  write.  Writers  of  poetry 
and  short  stories,  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  clarity  and  force,  have  to  be 
concerned  with  economy  of  ideas.  Every  word  and  every  sentence  must  aid  the 
communication  process,  so  writers  must  choose  their  words  carefully  to  make  sure 
their  communication  is  as  effective  as  possible. 


Creating  an  Impression  on  the  Reader 
Dominant  Impression 

The  dominant  impression  in  a description  is  the  main  idea  or  feeling  the  author 
wants  to  give  the  reader  about  the  person  or  thing  being  described. 

Sensory  Details 

You  can  have  experience  only  through  your  five  senses.  You  can  see,  hear,  feel, 
taste,  and  smell.  When  writers  want  to  share  their  experiences,  they  will  try  to  appeal 
to  the  senses  by  describing  how  something  looks,  sounds,  feels,  tastes,  or  smells. 

Sensory  details  are  the  specific  words  which  appeal  to  our  senses  to  support  the 
dominant  impression  of  a description. 


Images 

An  image  is  a word  picture  that  is  created  by  using  vivid  sensory  details. 

You  can  now  see  that  good  writing  contains  images  or  word  pictures  that  appeal 
to  the  senses.  The  words  a writer  uses  make  you  feel  as  though  you  can  see,  smell, 
touch,  hear,  or  even  taste  what  the  author  is  describing.  The  writer  creates  these 
images  by  using  vivid  sensory  details. 


Sight: 

sparkling  diamond 

Hearing: 

shrieking  siren 

Taste: 

salty,  buttered  popcorn 

Smell: 

rotten  eggs 

Touch: 

slimy  slug 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  imagery  uses  colorful,  specific  words  to  create  a picture  in 
the  reader's  mind. 
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Sensory  details  must  be  very  specific  words  in  order  to  create  effective  images. 

The  sentence,  "The  dog  made  a noise.",  does  not  give  the  reader  a very  clear  picture. 

The  sentence,  "The  panting,  struggling  German  Shepherd  whimpered  in  his 
agony.",  is  a more  effective  image.  You  not  only  see  and  hear  the  dog,  but  you  also 
get  the  impression  of  suffering. 


FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE 

Here  are  two  statements  which  say  approximately  the  same  thing: 

Try  to  do  great  things. 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a star. 


Although  both  statements  say  the  same  thing,  one  is  somehow  more  interesting 
than  the  other.  The  first  one  makes  a straightforward  statement  without  any 
imagination.  It  uses  literal  language.  The  second  example,  on  the  other  hand,  allows 
the  reader  to  use  his  imagination  to  create  a special  image.  It  uses  figurative  language. 

Figurative  language  is  effective  because  it  adds  vividness  to  a description.  It  also 
gives  concreteness,  beauty,  and  humor  to  words  and  ideas.  Figurative  language 
contributes  to  the  mood  or  thought  of  a poem  or  passage. 


I 

Figures  of  Speech 


Figures  of  speech  are  some  of  the  tools  a writer  uses  to  create  imagery.  For  example, 
"rough  as  sandpaper"  very  effectively  appeals  to  our  sense  of  touch.  "Diamond- 
studded  sky"  creates  a visual  image  much  more  effectively  than  "There  were  many 
stars  in  the  sky." 

You  will  now  look  at  the  most  common  figures  of  speech  in  detail. 

Simile 


A good  way  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a word  picture  or  image  is  to  compare 
an  object  or  person  to  something  else.  This  comparison  can  be  a forceful  tool  in  both 
writing  and  speaking.  A simile  is  a comparison  introduced  by  the  word  like  or  as: 

The  frisky  puppy  was  as  hard  to  catch  as  an  eel. 

Leaves  drifted  from  the  maple  tree  like  tiny  parachutes. 


i 


Notice  that  in  the  examples  above  the  two  things  compared  in  each  sentence  are 
unlike  in  most  ways,  but  appear  to  be  alike  in  one  way. 
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Metaphor 


A metaphor  is  another  type  of  comparison  that  is  used  frequently  in  prose  and 
poetry.  A metaphor,  like  a simile,  makes  a comparison,  but  does  not  use  like  or  as: 

On  their  shining  tracks  the  waiting  diesel  engines  purred  softly. 

The  ripe  pumpkins  were  golden  idols  among  the  corn  stalks. 

In  the  examples  above,  one  thing  is  described  as  if  it  were  something  else.  The 
diesel  engines  were  purring  kittens,  and  the  pumpkins  were  golden  idols. 

Once  you  can  recognize  metaphors  in  poetry  and  prose,  you  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  their  effectiveness  in  the  language.  Sometimes  a writer  uses  a metaphorical 
comparison  over  an  entire  poem  or  piece  of  writing.  Such  a use  is  called  an  extended 
metaphor.  Extended  metaphors  are  often  easier  to  recognize  because  they  are 
developed  over  the  entire  piece  of  writing,  and  then  become  more  obvious. 

I remember  once,  as  a kid,  lying  on  my  back  watching  clouds.  Row  upon  row  of  factory- 
perfect  models  drifted  along  the  assembly  line.  There  went  a nifty  schooner,  flag  flying— 
and  look,  a snapping  toy  poodle  with  the  most  absurd  cut!  Next  came  chilly  Greenland, 
with  Labrador  much  too  close  for  comfort.  But  the  banana  split  was  the  best  one  of  all. 

Occasionally  a writer  will  make  a comparison  between  two  things,  and  then  go 
on  to  an  entirely  different  comparison.  Such  a double  comparision  is  called  a mixed 
metaphor.  Look  at  this  example  from  a newspaper: 

Most  of  those  at  the  gathering  were  friends  and  co-workers  who  had  toiled  in  the  constituency 
vineyards  trying  to  harvest  votes  in  campaigns  of  yesteryear.  To  them,  Dalton  Camp  was 
a comrade  in  the  trenches,  sharing  in  victory,  commiserating  in  defeat,  and  ready  when 
called  on. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Edmonton  Journal 


You  will  note  that  the  political  friends  are  first  compared  with  fruit  harvesters, 
followed  by  a comparison  with  soldiers  fighting  in  the  trenches. 

You  should  try  to  avoid  using  mixed  metaphors  in  your  writing  since  they  often 
confuse  the  reader. 


Personification 


Personification  is  the  giving  of  human  characteristics,  powers,  or  feelings  to 
inanimate  objects  or  abstract  qualities;  lifeless  things  are  given  life.  Personification 
is  really  a type  of  metaphor  in  which  the  comparison  is  always  made  to  a human  being: 

Dark  clouds  that  intercept  the  sun 
Go  there  in  Spring  to  weep. 

In  this  example,  clouds  are  given  a human  characteristic  through  the  use  of 
personification.  They  are  said  to  weep,  which  is  an  attribute  applied  to  human  beings. 
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The  frost  has  touched  the  corn,  the  oats  are  ripe. 

Here,  frost  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  capable  of  touching  something.  In  our  minds 
we  almost  think  of  it  as  having  hands. 

The  wand’ring  firelight  drew  near 

And  laid  its  wide  palm,  red  and  anxious. 

On  the  sharp  splendor  of  his  branches; 

In  this  example,  firelight  is  given  human  characteristics.  It  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  movement,  to  have  a wide,  red  palm,  and  to  feel  anxiety. 


Hyperbole 

The  hyperbole  is  an  extravagant  exaggeration  usually  for  comic  or  dramatic  effect: 

The  story  would  burn  your  ears  off  if  I told  you. 

Naturally  the  story  would  not  burn  off  one's  ears,  but  this  exaggeration  helps  to 
emphasize  what  is  being  said. 

Hyperbole  is  intentional  exaggeration  used  to  emphasize  an  idea. 


LITERARY  DEVICES 

Writers  use  a variety  of  literary  devices  to  effectively  communicate  their  messages. 
These  devices  are  techniques  which  help  writers  achieve  their  purpose,  whether 
that  purpose  is  to  entertain  or  to  inform.  There  are  three  main  literary  devices:  irony, 
satire,  and  symbolism. 


Irony 


Irony  has  a wide  range  of  meanings.  At  its  simplest,  irony  is  a form  of  expression 
which  implies  something  different  or  even  opposite  to  what  is  actually  said. 

That’s  great.  (Implying  disgust.) 

The  most  common  kind  of  irony  is  irony  of  situation,  in  which  the  true  meaning 
of  a set  of  circumstances  is  not  revealed  until  the  outcome  of  the  circumstances  is 
seen;  then  a contradiction  in  the  expected  outcome  is  the  result.  The  situation  may 
seem  to  be  developing  to  its  logical  conclusion,  yet  almost  at  the  end  it  takes  an 
opposite  turn.  This  unexpected,  or  unintended,  development  is  an  example  of  irony. 

In  the  short  story,  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi,"  by  O.  Henry,  Della  sells  her  beautiful 
long  hair  in  order  to  buy  her  husband  a watch  charm.  Meanwhile  Jim  pawns  his 
cherished  watch  in  order  to  buy  Della  a present  of  hair  combs.  This  ironic  "twist 
of  fate"  produces  a conclusion  which,  to  both  characters  and  readers  is  entirely 
unexpected. 
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Satire 

Satire  is  a form  of  writing  in  which  the  writer  criticizes  or  ridicules  something 
such  as  politics,  religion,  or  education. 

It  is  not  direct  criticism.  Satire  often  describes  a completely  different  situation, 
but  makes  indirect  parallels  and  references  to  things  you  know  so  that  you  realize 
what  it  is  that  the  writer  is  criticizing. 

Very  often  writers  use  satire  to  achiever  humor  in  their  writing.  In  fact,  to  be 
effective,  satire  must  be  humorous;  it  should  have  sharpness,  but  it  should  not  be 
bitter  and  caustic.  Good  satire  is  subtle;  it  scores  its  point  without  causing  hurt. 

Symbolism 


A symbol  is  anything  which  stands  for  something  else.  It  is  a word,  person,  action, 
or  object  which  takes  on  a meaning  far  beyond  its  ordinary  meaning.  For  example, 
the  dove  and  the  olive  branch  are  symbols  of  peace. 

A symbol  is  more  than  a sign.  A sign  brings  to  mind  a single  meaning;  a symbol 
brings  to  mind  a more  complex  idea  that  signals  both  mind  and  emotion.  For  example, 
the  Canadian  maple  leaf  is  a symbol;  it  represents  a cluster  of  ideas,  attitudes,  and 
feelings. 

A literary  symbol  is  an  object,  a situation,  or  an  action  which  has  a literal  meaning 
within  the  story  or  poem,  but  suggests  other  meanings  as  well. 


SOUND  DEVICES 
Rhythm 

Rhythm  is  part  of  everyone's  life.  Rhythm  exists  in: 

— the  galloping  of  a horse 

— the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides 

— the  beating  of  our  hearts 

— the  ticking  of  a clock 

— the  chug  of  a tractor 


Most  people  enjoy  rhythm  and  respond  to  it.  They  may  clap  their  hands  or  tap 
their  feet  to  the  rhythm  of  a song;  they  may  swing  or  sway  to  the  music  of  a dance. 

In  speech,  people  say  certain  syllables  or  words  with  greater  emphasis  than  others. 
A poet  often  arranges  the  stresses  in  a line  of  poetry  so  that  they  happen  at  more 
or  less  equal  time  intervals.  The  poet  can  thus  achieve  a rhythm  that  will  be  pleasing 
to  the  reader  and  will  convey  the  mood  of  the  poem. 
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Types  of  Rhythm 

The  rhythm  patterns  used  in  poetry  vary  according  to  the  type  of  poem. 

A light  non-sensical  poem  will  usually  have  a quick  and  lively  rhythm  that  makes 
it  suitable  to  skip  or  dance  to.  Many  nursery  rhymes  fall  into  this  category: 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a pail  of  water. 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 


A poem  that  deals  with  a serious  topic,  such  as  battles  of  war,  will  have  a slower, 
heavier  rhythm  than  that  used  in  other  less  serious  poetry: 

Wearied  arm  and  broken  sword, 

Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  fight: 


Sometimes  a poet  will  use  a rhythmical  pattern  that  attempts  to  copy  a certain 
rhythm.  Read  the  lines  from  "The  Sea"  by  Barry  Cornwall  and  see  how  the  poem 
captures  the  rhythmical  pattern  of  gentle  waves  upon  the  water: 

The  sea!  the  seal  the  open  sea 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 


Notice  the  galloping  rhythm  used  in  the  poem,  "How  they  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix",  by  Robert  Browning: 

I sprang  to  the  stirrup  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we 
galloped  all  three; 


Uses  of  Rhythm 

Now  that  you  understand  something  about  rhythm  and  how  it  is  used  in  poetry, 
you  can  begin  to  appreciate  what  rhythm  adds  to  poetry: 

— It  can  add  to  the  musical  quality  of  the  poem. 

— It  can  add  to  the  poem's  appeals  to  our  emotions. 

— It  can  help  to  impress  the  full  meaning  of  the  poem  upon  the  reader. 
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Metre 


Some  poems  have  a regular  pattern,  others  have  a freer  pattern  of  rhythm. 

When  the  rhythm  in  a poem  follows  a definite  pattern,  it  is  called  metre. 

Metre  is  developed  through  the  regular  recurrence  of  stress.  When  the  metre  of 
a poem  is  analysed,  the  syllable  which  is  stressed  is  marked  with  "//'  and  the 
syllable  which  is  unstressed  is  marked  with  "v"  : 

\j  / \j  / \j  I \j  f 

What  is  I this  life  | if,  full  | of  care  | 


I vy  I V I I 

We  have  | no  time  | to  stand  I and  stare.  | 

When  a line  of  poetry  is  divided  into  a number  of  sections  which  have  similar 
arrangements  of  stress,  each  section  is  called  a foot.  Each  foot  has  only  one  stressed 
syllable,  though  the  number  of  unstressed  syllables  may  vary.  In  the  lines  above, 
there  are  four  stressed  syllables;  therefore,  there  are  four  feet  in  the  line. 

Dividing  a line  of  poetry  into  feet,  and  marking  the  stressed  syllables  is  called 
scanning.  Here  are  two  lines  from  the  poem  "Matilda"  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 

\j  f \j  f \j  / \j  / 

Matil|da  told  | such  Dread |ful  Lies,  | 

V ^ \J  ^ \J  ' 

It  made  | one  Gasp  | and  Stretch  | one's  Eyes.  | 

Notice  that  the  words  which  receive  the  accent  are  the  important  words  and  that 
the  regular  spacing  of  these  accents  gives  the  poem  its  rhythm. 


lambic  Metre 

The  metre  in  the  two  lines  on  the  previous  page  consists  of  an  unstressed  syllable 
followed  by  a stressed  syllable.  This  is  called  iambic  metre  and  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  marching  metre.  The  word  iambic  means  a lame  man  — one  who  walks  with 
a cane.  If  you  were  to  stop  a moment  and  imagine  someone  walking  with  a cane, 
you  would  see  how  the  name  came  about.  First  you  hear  the  light  tap  of  the  cane 
and  then  the  heavier  step.  Most  English  poetry  uses  this  metre  because  the  accent 
of  much  of  our  speech  falls  naturally  into  this  beat. 


Trochaic  Metre 

Another  type  of  rhythm  is  called  trochaic  metre.  This  metre  has  feet  composed 
of  two  syllables  also,  but  unlike  iambic  metre,  the  first  syllable  is  stressed  and  the 
second  is  unstressed.  Trochaic  metre  is  often  called  running  measure  because,  like 
a runner,  it  starts  with  a strong  foot  first. 
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Note  the  following  example  of  trochiac  metre  from  "Hiawatha's  Childhood": 

/ V /vy  / vJ  / 

Learned  of  | every  | bird  its  | language,  | 

Learned  their  | names  and  | all  their  | secrets,  | 

There  are  other  types  of  metre,  of  course,  and  you  will  probably  meet  them.  For 
now,  you  will  only  name  them.  The  others  are  dactyllic  metre  w ),  a stressed 
syllable  followed  by  two  unstressed  syllables;  anapestic  metre  { \j  \j  two 
unstressed  syllables  followed  by  a stressed  syllable;  and  the  spondiac  metre  two 
stressed  syllables. 


Lengths  of  Lines 

You  know  now  that  lines  can  be  divided  into  sections  called  feet.  Lines  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they  contain.  The  following  terms  are  used 
to  indicate  the  number  of  feet  in  each  line: 


monometer 

— 

one  foot 

dimeter 

— 

two  feet 

trimeter 

— 

three  feet 

tetrameter 

— 

four  feet 

pentameter 

— 

five  feet 

hexameter 

— 

six  feet 

heptameter 

— 

seven  feet 

Look  at  the  line  from  "Hiawatha's  Childhood"  again: 

/ \J  / U / \J  / \j 
Learned  of  | every  | bird  its  | language,  | 

/ w / \j  / \j  / \j 

Learned  their  | names  and  | all  their  | secrets,  | 


These  lines  are  written  in  trochiac  metre.  Each  line  has  four  feet  so  each  line  is 
called  trochaic  tetrameter. 

If  you  look  at  the  lines  from  "Matilda", 

\J  / \j  / \j  / \j  / 

Matil|da  told  |such  Dread  |ful  Lies  | 

\J  / \j  / / \j  / 

It  made  | one  Gasp  | and  Stretch  | one's  Eyes.  | 

you  can  see  that  there  are  four  feet  in  each  line.  This  is  called  iambic  tetrameter. 
This  is  the  most  common  metre  in  all  English  poetry. 
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A poem  will  not  always  follow  the  same  form  throughout.  It  may  vary  somewhat 
in  order  to  provide  a contrast  and,  thereby,  avoid  monotony. 

Putting  together  the  information  given  on  this  page,  you  can  see  that  a line  of  poetry 
can  be  described  as  having  five  feet,  each  foot  containing  an  unstressed  syllable 
followed  by  a stressed  one,  and  it  will  be  called  iambic  pentameter. 

Another  line  of  poetry  might  have  six  feet,  each  containing  two  unstressed  syllables 
followed  by  a stressed  one,  and  it  will  be  called  anapestic  hexameter. 

Although  sound  devices  are  usually  associated  with  poetry,  they  are  also  an 
important  part  of  prose. 


Sound  and  Meaning 

Sound  devices  are  used  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  a literary  selection.  A good  writer 
uses  sound  devices  effectively  without  attracting  attention  to  the  words  themselves 
and  away  from  the  ideas.  The  sounds  of  a piece  of  writing  must  be  appropriate  to 
the  subject  of  that  writing. 

Which  words  would  best  convey  peace,  love,  or  beauty?  Which  would  you  use 
to  depict  ugliness,  anger,  or  violence? 

dove,  soothing,  melody,  caught,  bug,  mud,  peculiar,  bulbous, 
break,  ditch,  lithe,  box,  hot,  soft,  piercing,  grotesque,  bang 

Notice  that  the  sound  of  the  word  melody  is  softer  and  nicer  than  the  sound  of 
the  word  grotesque. 

Sounds  such  as  b,  p,  t,  d,  g,  and  k may  be  used  to  give  an  unpleasant  effect;  whereas, 
sounds  such  as  I,  m,  and  n suggest  pleasantness.  Some  words  are  ugly  to  the  ear; 
some  are  pleasant  regardless  of  their  meaning. 

There  are  three  main  sound  devices  used  by  writers  to  convey  sound  effects: 
alliteration,  imitative  harmony,  and  rhyme. 


Alliteration 


Alliteration  is  the  repeated  use  of  the  initial  letter  or  sound  in  two  or  more  words 
closely  associated  or  in  a series.  This  sound  device  contributes  to  the  melody  of  the 
writing.  Writers  often  use  alliteration  to  gain  attention,  to  bind  phrases  together, 
or  to  create  a musical  effect: 

“What  a tale  of  terror,  now  their  turbulency  tells.’’ 

Advertising  slogans  often  use  alliteration: 


“Vitamins  for  Vim  and  Vigor.’’ 
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Imitative  Harmony 

Imitative  harmony,  or  onomatopoeia,  is  the  use  of  words  whose  sound  suggests 
their  meaning: 

drip,  hiss,  whir,  buzz,  crash,  cuckoo. 


Sometimes  the  poem  will  use  an  entire  line  or  even  a stanza  of  imitative  words 
to  convey  a special  effect: 


“Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble.” 


Rhyme 

Rhyme  is  the  use  of  identical  sounds  in  accented  syllables  occupying  corresponding 
positions  in  two  or  more  lines  of  poetry: 

“Round  about  the  cauldron  go; 

In  the  poison’d  entrails  throw.” 


In  poetry,  rhyming  words  generally  occur  at  the  end  of  separate  lines.  This  is  end 

I rhyme. 

I When  rhyming  words  occur  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a single  line,  it  is  called 

internal  rhyme. 

“There  are  strange  things  done  in  the  Midnight  sun.” 


A rhyme  in  which  the  final  or  only  syllables  are  accented  is  called  masculine 
rhyme. 

“Matilda  told  such  Dreadful  Lies 

It  made  one  Gasp  and  Stretch  one’s  Eyes;” 


A rhyme  in  which  the  final  syllables  are  unaccented  is  called  feminine  rhyme. 

“When  the  birches  twinkle  yellow. 

And  the  cornel  bunches  mellow,” 


You  will  notice  that  words  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  spelled  the  same  in  order 
to  rhyme. 

Poetry  was  originally  meant  to  be  heard.  It  was  written  so  that  the  sounds  of  a 
poem  would  give  pleasure  to  the  ear.  Poems  which  are  easy  to  listen  to  are  also  easy 
to  remember.  You  probably  can  recall  some  nursery  rhymes  because  they  had  a 
simple  rhythm  and  rhyme.  It  easy  to  recognize  words  that  rhyme. 
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Rhyme  Scheme 

The  rhyme  scheme  of  a poem  can  be  determined  by  identifying  each  line  of  poetry 
with  a letter  of  the  alphabet.  Each  line  that  rhymes  is  given  the  same  letter.  Start 
with  the  letter  a,  and  go  on  successively.  The  rhyme  scheme  is  given  at  the  right 


of  the  poem  below: 

Matilda  told  such  dreadful  lies,  a 

It  made  one  gasp  and  stretch  one’s  eyes;  a 

Her  aunt,  who,  from  earliest  youth,  b 

Had  kept  a strict  regard  for  truth,  b 

Attempted  to  believe  Matilda.  c 

The  effort  very  nearly  killed  her,  c 

And  would  have  done  so,  had  not  she  d 

Discovered  this  infirmity.  d 


"Matilda"  by  Hilaire  Belloc 
Look  at  the  rhyme  scheme  in  another  poem: 


One  road  leads  to  London,  a 

One  road  leads  to  Wales.  b 

My  road  leads  me  seawards  c 

To  the  white  dipping  sails.  b 


"Roadways"  by  John  Masefield 


The  rhyme  scheme  in  this  poem  (in  which  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme) 
is  a popular  one  in  four-line  stanzas. 

The  English  or  Elizabethan  sonnet  usually  has  the  rhyme  scheme:  a-b-a-b,  C-d-C- 
d,  e-f-e-f,  g-g. 


The  Italian  or  Petrarchan  sonnet  has  the  rhyme  scheme:  a-b-b-a,  a-b-b-a,  for  the 
first  eight  lines.  The  last  six  lines  usually  rhyme  C-d-e,  C-d-e,  or  C-d-C,  d-C-d. 

One  final  thing  to  remember  about  poetry  is  that  it  is  not  essential  for  poetry  to 
have  a regular  rhythm  or  rhyme  pattern.  Many  great  poets  wrote  poems  having  no 
definable  pattern.  This  type  of  poetry  is  called  free  verse.  Free  verse  does,  however, 
have  a rhythmic  quality  and  a poetic  way  of  looking  at  life.  Look  at  this  excerpt: 

Hog  Butcher  for  the  World, 

Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation’s  Freight  Handler; 

Stormy,  husky,  brawling. 

City  of  the  Big  Shoulders; 


"Chicago"  by  Carl  Sandburg 
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Barriers  to  Communication  in  Literature 

A barrier  is  anything  that  prevents  something  from  happening.  A barrier  to 
communication  is  that  which  prevents  communication  from  taking  place.  In  other 
words,  it  is  something  which  prevents  the  reader  from  receiving  the  message  the 
writer  sends. 

If  the  reader  cannot  understand  what  the  writer  is  saying,  obviously  there  is  a 
barrier  to  communication.  This  barrier  may  exist  for  a number  of  reasons. 

Vocabulary 


Perhaps  the  vocabulary  is  unfamiliar  to  the  reader.  If  the  readers  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  key  words,  they  cannot  decode  the  message.  Often  readers  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  a word  because  the  level  of  vocabulary  is  too  high  for  them; 
however,  sometimes  they  do  not  understand  the  word  because  the  writer  uses  a 
specific  dialect. 


Dialect 

Dialect  refers  to  the  speech  patterns  and  practices  of  a particular  community  or 
group  of  people.  This  often  includes  the  use  of  words  which  are  familiar  only  to 
that  group  of  people. 

Writers  sometimes  use  dialect  as  a method  of  characterization.  For  the  reader, 
however,  this  sometimes  means  increased  effort  to  understand  the  writer's  message. 

Similarly,  if  the  writer  uses  images  or  allusions  the  reader  does  not  understand, 
the  message  will  be  unclear. 

Image 

An  image  is  a word  picture.  The  writer  uses  words  to  do  what  an  artist  does  with 
a paint  brush.  The  words  the  writer  uses  are  those  that  appeal  to  one  of  the  senses 
of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  touch,  for  example,  satin  skin,  whispering  grass , and 
azure  sky  are  images.  Notice  how  picturesque  these  phrases  are. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  reader  does  not  understand  the  image,  it  becomes  a barrier 
rather  than  an  effective  tool  to  aid  the  reader's  appreciation  of  what  the  writer  is 
saying. 

Allusion 

An  allusion  is  an  indirect  reference  to  something  or  someone  generally  familiar. 
For  example,  "He's  as  old  as  Methuselah"  is  an  allusion  to  a man  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  969  years.  Of  course,  if  the  reader  does  not  know  who  Methuselah  is, 
the  allusion  is  meaningless.  The  allusion  then  becomes  a barrier  to  communication. 

Thus,  if  writers  want  to  get  the  message  across  to  the  reader,  they  must  be  aware 
of  these  barriers,  and  write  specifically  for  a group  of  readers.  The  reader,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  also  be  aware  of  these  barriers,  and  take  steps  to  remove  as  many 
as  possible. 
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Conflict  and  Decision-Making 

When  the  human  element  is  present  in  literature,  conflict  is  also  present.  Conflict 
is  always  part  of  a short  story  or  novel,  but  it  is  also  portrayed  in  poetry  and  other 
literary  writings. 

People  set  goals  for  themselves  that  they  make  an  effort  to  accomplish.  Some  goals 
are  absolutely  necessary;  others  are  optional.  Each  individual  has  hundreds  of  major 
and  minor  goals. 

Conflict  occurs  when  an  obstacle  prevents  someone  from  achieving  his  goal. 

This  obstacle  may  be  another  person,  it  may  be  something  in  the  person's 
environment,  or  it  may  be  within  the  person  himself. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  conflict:  people  against  people,  people  against  environment, 
and  people  against  themselves. 

People  Against  People 

Conflict  can  occur  between  two  people.  If  two  people  have  applied  for  the  same 
job,  there  is  naturally  going  to  be  conflict.  One  person  will  not  get  the  job.  The 
successful  person  will  have  been  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the  other  person  from 
attaining  his  or  her  goal. 


People  Against  Environment 

Conflict  can  occur  between  people  and  the  environment.  Nature  may  be  an  obstacle. 
For  example,  if  a person  wants  to  cross  a river,  but  the  bridge  has  been  washed  away 
and  the  water  is  too  high  and  fast  for  swimming,  there  is  an  obvious  conflict  with 
nature.  Society  may  be  an  obstacle.  For  example,  racial  hostility  may  prevent  people 
from  minority  groups  from  achieving  their  goals. 


People  Against  Themselves 

People  may  experience  a struggle  within  themselves,  called  an  inner  conflict. 
Suppose  you  had  always  wanted  to  see  a certain  movie  and  you  receive  an  invitation 
from  a friend  to  go  as  his  guest.  However  you  have  received  strict  orders  from  your 
parents  to  stay  home  that  evening.  Because  your  parents  are  going  out  and  will  not 
know  if  you  stayed  home  as  directed,  the  conflict  you  are  experiencing  is  within 
yourself.  Should  you  go  see  the  movie  or  should  you  obey  your  parents? 


Character 


You  cannot  recognize  the  human  element  in  literature  without  also  recognizing 
the  importance  of  characters,  the  people  in  stories,  novels,  and  poetry. 

Characters  do  the  action.  They  must  seem  real  so  the  reader  can  identify  with  them. 
They  must  display  feelings  and  thoughts  that  stimulate  the  reader.  Characters  portray 
the  qualities  that  compose  the  human  element  in  literature. 
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There  are  two  aspects  to  character:  personality  and  appearance: 

Personality  tells  us  what  a person  is  like.  It  indicates  what  he  feels  and  thinks 
and  how  he  acts.  An  individual's  character  traits  or  human  qualities  are  his 
personality. 

Appearance  refers  to  what  the  character  looks  like.  This  includes  not  only  body 
structure  and  facial  features  but  also  clothes,  posture,  and  gestures. 

We  learn  about  character  in  several  ways:  by  what  they  say,  what  they  do,  what 
is  said  about  them,  what  they  think,  and  by  the  author's  statements  about  them. 

The  people  in  a story  may  be  either  major  characters,  or  minor  characters.  Major 
characters  are  those  who  play  a main  part  in  the  story,  and  who  are  affected  by 
or  who  influence  the  events.  Minor  characters  appear  once  in  a while,  or  have  a 
relatively  insignificant  part  in  the  plot.  They  rarely  affect  the  outcome. 


Realistic  Characters 

Characters  must  be  realistic.  Realistic  characters  are  ones  that  are  fully  developed. 
All  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  should  be  revealed.  Realistic  characters  seem 
like  people  who  would  exist  in  the  real  world.  Realistic  characters  are  neither  all 
good  nor  all  evil;  they  are  a human  combination  of  both.  Unrealistic  characters  are 
not  fully  developed.  'They  are  portrayed  as  all  good  or  all  evil,  and  not  like  someone 
who  could  actually  exist  in  the  real  world. 

Characters  must  be  judged  through  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  A certain  character  will 
seem  more  realistic  to  one  reader  than  another,  depending  on  how  the  reader  views 
life  and  people. 

If  characters  are  developed  realistically,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  relate  to  them 
and  identify  with  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  Writers  must  know  their  characters 
very  well  if  they  are  to  develop  them  well  enough  for  the  reader  to  consider  them 
as  real  people. 

Characters  are  usually  a combination  of  the  writer's  imagination  and  of  real-life 
people.  Writers  must  know  what  motivates  their  character's  actions,  and  they  must 
make  those  actions  consistent  with  that  character's  nature  or  personality. 


Character  Types 

Actual  people  are  often  put  into  certain  classifications  or  types.  You  may  say  that 
John  is  a "go-getter,"  or  Mary  is  a kind,  loving  person.  Similarly,  when  you  become 
acquainted  with  literary  characters,  you  may  classify  them  according  to  their  actions, 
feelings,  and  comments.  For  example,  Scrooge  in  Dickens'  A Christmas  Carol  is 
classified  as  a greedy,  grouchy,  old  man  who  deserves  to  be  treated  badly.  We  call 
greedy,  grouchy  people  we  know  in  actual  life  "Scrooges."  Scrooge  is  a character  type. 
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Many  television  shows  are  based  on  character  types.  Archie  Bunker  is  a bigot, 
Buck  Rogers  is  a hero,  J.  R.  Ewing  is  a villian,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  literature  is  often 
based  on  character  types.  In  some  stories  and  poems,  character  development  is  the 
most  important  element.  The  writer's  main  purpose  in  this  kind  of  story  or  poem 
is  to  portray  the  character  thoroughly  and  realistically. 


The  Human  Element 

Whenever  people  are  involved  in  a real  or  fictitious  situation,  the  human  element 
is  present;  however,  the  term  refers  to  more  than  just  people.  It  also  refers  to  the 
qualities  of  those  people. 

These  qualities  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  they  are  significant  because  they  set  human 
beings  apart  from  animals  and  spiritual  beings. 

The  human  element  refers  to  any  quality,  good  or  bad,  belonging  specifically  to 
human  beings  as  apart  from  animals  or  spiritual  beings.  This  quality  usually  suggests 
people's  feelings  or  faults. 

Any  writing  which  deals  with  the  feelings,  actions,  or  thoughts  of  a person  contains 
the  human  element.  When  an  author  describes  a person's  struggle  to  survive,  or 
the  quest  for  happiness,  or  the  attempt  to  solve  the  most  ordinary  problem,  the  human 
element  is  present  in  his  writing. 


The  Plot 


Plot  is  the  action  that  happens  in  novels,  plays,  movies,  stories,  and  narrative 
poems. 

In  a novel  there  will  be  one  main  plot  and  several  sub-plots  or  lesser  plots.  These 
sub-plots  will  be  related  in  such  a way  so  that  the  story  is  unified. 


The  plot  of  most  short  stories  has  five  distinct  parts:  introduction,  rising  action, 
climax,  falling  action,  and  ending.  An  illustration  is  given  below  to  show  how  the 
plot  of  a short  story  is  developed: 


The  introduction  to  the  story  gives  you  the  time  and  place  in  which  a story  occurs. 
The  introduction  should  get  your  attention  and  it  should  succeed  in  interesting  you 
enough  to  make  you  want  to  finish  the  story. 
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A short  story  usually  involves  a plot  where  tension  gradually  builds.  This  is  called 

the  rising  action. 

The  climax  is  the  point  at  which  the  tension  which  has  been  building  up  finally 
breaks.  The  climax  is  the  high  point  of  the  story;  the  point  at  which  the  reader  is 
certain  that  the  main  character  is  either  going  to  achieve  the  goal  or  fail  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  a story  is  so  complicated  that  a brief  explanation  is  needed  to  tie  up 
the  loose  ends.  This  part  of  the  story  structure  is  called  the  falling  action. 

The  ending  tells  the  outcome  of  the  story. 


Flashback  and  Foreshadowing 

Flashback  and  foreshadowing  are  two  techniques  often  used  in  the  plot  structures 
of  short  stories,  novels,  movies,  and  plays. 

Flashback  is  a common  technique  for  going  into  the  past.  A character  starts  in 
a situation,  then  moves  back  into  the  past  and  remembers  an  incident  from  the  past. 
Often  there  is  a verb  tense  shift  from  the  present  to  the  past  tense  to  signal  the  change 
in  time: 

I remember  the  night  so  clearly...!  had  gone  upstairs  to  change  for  the  party. 

Suddenly  I heard  a scream  outside  my  window... 

Foreshadowing  is  another  common  technique  used  by  narrative  writers.  In  this 
technique,  the  author  gives  hints  or  clues  about  what  is  going  to  happen.  Sometimes 
the  hints  are  so  subtle  the  reader  misses  them  until  the  event  has  occurred.  Upon 
re-reading  the  story,  however,  the  foreshadowing  becomes  more  obvious.  This 
technique  adds  interest  and  suspense  as  you  wait  for  what  you  are  told  is  about  to 
happen: 

We  should  have  known  better  than  to  walk  home  past  the  graveyard  on  a foggy, 

Halloween  night  after  midnight. 

Nobody  was  prepared  for  the  surprise  that  was  to  follow. 

Sunday  was  going  to  be  a day  we  would  not  soon  forget. 

Although  these  examples  are  somewhat  obvious,  not  all  foreshadowing  is  this 
simple.  A writer  will  often  leave  clues  for  the  reader.  A particular  brand  of  cigarette, 
a peculiar  habit,  a way  of  speaking;  these  and  other  unique  or  distinguishing  habits 
or  mannerisms  are  often  the  only  bit  of  foreshadowing  an  author  will  give.  It  takes 
a discerning  reader  to  become  aware  of  these  hints. 


The  Setting 


The  physical  setting  of  a short  story  refers  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
story  occurs. 

A short  story  has  a single  setting,  but  the  action  in  a novel  may  occur  in  several 
places  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
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Long  passages  of  description  tend  to  interfere  with  the  story  and  may  confuse  the 
reader.  For  this  reason,  the  setting  of  a story  is  usually  presented  in  brief  glimpses 
at  the  right  moment. 


Knowing  the  setting  of  a story  may  help  to  imagine  details  which  are  not  always 
given.  For  example,  if  you  knew  that  a story  took  place  in  the  present  in  a large 
city,  you  might  visualize  something  like  this: 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  story  took  place  more  than  50  years  ago  in  some  rural 
area,  you  might  imagine  this: 
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The  Mood 


Usually,  literature  also  has  a spiritual  or  emotional  setting.  This  refers  to  the  climate 
or  atmosphere  of  the  story.  Often  the  emotional  setting  of  a story  or  poem  is  so  intense 
that  it  is  the  dominant  element.  Terror,  grief,  fantasy,  and  humor  are  examples  of 
possible  spiritual  or  emotional  settings. 

The  term  most  often  used  for  this  spiritual  or  emotional  setting  is  mood. 

The  mood  of  a literary  passage  is  the  prevailing  feeling  or  atmosphere  created 
by  the  author's  choice  of  words,  by  his  descriptions,  and  by  his  characters'  response 
to  a situation. 

Any  word  that  names  an  emotion  can  describe  the  mood  of  a story:  happiness, 
sadness,  frustration,  anger,  fear,  depression,  etc. 


The  Point  of  View 


Point  of  view  is  the  focusing  of  vision  within  a literary  selection.  Writers  choose 
to  use  a particular  point  of  view  which  allows  them  to  present  their  materials  most 
effectively  for  their  purpose.  For  example,  in  writing  murder  mysteries  with  a surprise 
ending,  writers  will  not  usually  tell  the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  murderer. 
If  they  did,  they  would  reveal  at  the  beginning  of  their  story  some  secrets  they  wish 
to  conceal  until  the  end. 

Point  of  view  is  divided  into  three  main  categories:  physical,  emotional,  and  mental. 

Physical  Point  of  View 

The  narrator  or  author  is  in  some  specific  place  to  relate  the  story  to  describe  the 
setting.  You  can  use  your  imagination  and  visualize  where  a movie  camera  would 
be  located  for  the  "shooting"  of  each  scene  in  a movie.  Similarly,  in  literature  you 
can  visualize  where  the  narrator  is  located  to  observe  the  action  described.  This 
location  is  called  the  physical  point  of  view. 


Emotional  Point  of  View 

The  emotional  point  of  view  is  the  mood  of  the  story.  The  author's  writing  evokes 
an  emotional  response  from  the  reader.  A mood  of  suspense,  mystery,  humor,  or 
horror  is  created  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 


Mental  Point  of  View 

The  mental  point  of  view  is  the  most  important  category,  and  usually  if  the  type 
of  point  of  view  is  not  stated  this  is  what  is  meant.  The  mental  point  of  view  refers 
to  the  mental  outlook  from  which  the  events  in  the  story  are  told.  To  determine  the 
point  of  view  used  by  the  author  you  should  determine  these  things: 

• Who  is  telling  the  story? 

• How  much  is  the  narrator  allowed  to  know? 

• To  what  extent  does  the  author  look  inside  his  characters  and  report  their  feelings? 
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Basically  there  are  four  mental  points  of  view,  and  the  writer  may  use  a variation 
or  combination  of  these: 

1.  Omniscient  — means  "all-knowing."  This  is  the  most  common  point  of  view 
since  it  gives  the  author  the  greatest  flexibility  and  scope.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  third  person  by  an  author  who  sees  all,  hears  all,  knows  all.  (Omniscient 
writers  move  from  character  to  character,  incident  to  incident;  they  know  the 
motivation,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  characters,  and  they  give  information 
to  their  readers  when  and  where  they  choose. 

2.  Limited  Omniscient  — The  story  is  told  in  the  third  person,  but  it  is  told  from 
the  viewpoint  of  only  one  of  the  characters.  The  limited  omniscient  point  of 
view  offers  a more  limited  field  of  observation  than  the  omniscient,  but  it  is 
closer  to  real  life  since  it  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  world  through  the  mind 
and  senses  of  only  one  person. 

3.  First  Person  — The  writer  disappears  into  one  of  the  characters  and  tells  the 
story  in  the  first  person  using  / and  me. 

4.  Objective  — In  using  this  point  of  view  the  author  gives  only  what  is  seen  and 
heard.  The  author  does  not  comment,  interpret,  or  enter  a character's  mind. 
The  reader  must  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  events  that  are  shown. 


The  Theme 


Theme  in  fiction  is  defined  as  a controiiing  idea  or  central  insight,  it  is  a 
unifying  generalization  about  life,  either  stated  or  implied  in  the  selection. 

• Theme  is  not  a summary  of  the  main  events  of  a story. 

• Theme  does  not  teach  a lesson;  however,  it  can  be  a message  that  the  writer  wants 
to  present. 

• Theme  is  a statement  about  human  behavior.  It  pertains  specifically  to  the  story 
in  which  it  is  found,  but  it  also  applies  to  similar  situations  in  real  life. 

• Theme  is  always  supported  by  the  story.  No  details  in  the  story  will  contradict 
any  part  of  the  theme. 

When  you  are  asked  to  state  the  theme  of  a selection,  begin  by  deciding  on  the 
human  behavior  that  is  being  illustrated  in  the  story.  Clues  to  theme  might  be  found 
in  the  main  conflict  and  in  the  title  of  the  story. 

Theme  is  always  expressed  in  a complete  sentence  containing  a subject  and 
predicate.  Theme  may  be  stated  in  more  than  one  way  according  to  the  individual's 
own  reactions. 

Here's  a word  of  caution:  Not  every  story  has  a strong  theme.  Avoid  the  temptation 
to  force  a theme  out  of  every  selection  you  read.  Stories  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
entertain  the  reader  usually  do  not  reveal  anything  significant  about  life. 
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